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[x our last number, we availed ourselves of Dr. Spring’s 
Dissertation on the means of regeneration, to callthe attention 
of our readers to what we deem one of the most important 
topics in Christian theology. We have intentionally dwelt, 
however, chiefly on those points, which Dr. Spring was led, 
by the nature of his design, to leave untouched ; and having 
introduced the subject to our readers in connection with his 
essay, we shall give to our future remarks the form of an 
independent discussion. 

We stated in our last number, that regeneration or cori- 
version is a change in the heart of man, of which God is the 
author ; that man in experiencing this change is not a 
passive recipient, but an active being, transferring his aflec- 
tions from the world to God, as the object of his supreme 
regard ; that this change takes place, therefore, in consist- 
ency with the laws of our mental constitution; or, in other 
words, that God in regeneration does not alter the structure 
of the mind, or violate the laws of moral agency, but that he 
secures by his immediate intervention, in a manner which we 
can never comprehend, an entire and permanent change in 
the choice which we make between Himself and the world, as 
objects of supreme affection. It is equally obvious from the 
nature of moral agency, and from the declarations of the 
Scriptures, that such a change can never take place, except in 
the view of motives—of divine truth contemplated by the mind; 

r, in other words, that there are means of regeneration 
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We maintained in our last number, however, that while the 
seljish principle continues its active influence in the heart, no 
contemplation of motives—no meditation on divine truth, can 
properly be considered as a using of these means. What- 
ever springs from selfishness is in its very nature sinful ; and 
who will affirm, that sin is the means of holiness, or that oy 
act of the mind dictated by rebellion against God has 
tendency to subdue or even to diminish that rebellion ? Still 
however, as we then remarked, there must be means of 
regeneration ; there must be a contemplation of motives in 
the light of truth—a comparison of the objects of choice, 
whic h, in the order of nature at least, precedes the decisive 
act of giving the soul to God. To resolve this difficulty, we 
stated that, in our view, these preparatory acts are implied 
and included in the term regeneration when taken in its 
popular import; that when these acts are spoken of 
“a using of the means of regeneration,” the term regene- 
ration is employed in a restricted, theological sense, to 
denote that ultimate act of the will, in which the soul under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, ¢ hooses God as its supreme 
cood ; and that divine truth does not become a means to this 
end, until the selfish principle, so long cherished in the heart, 
is suspended ; and the mind is left to the control of that consti- 
tutional desire for happiness which is an original principle of 
our nature. ‘Then it is, we apprehend, that God and the 
world, are contemplated by the mind as objects of choice, 
substantially as they would be by a being who had just en- 
tered on existence, and who was called upon for the first 
time to select the one or the other as his supreme good. 
A similar suspension of the selfish and worldly principle, 
may take place, though in a less degree, at various intervals 
antecedent to the state described above, as included under 
the term regeneration in its popular import. It is in such 
states alone, ' we conceive, that the means of regeneration are 
ever used. 

We shall now proceed, in accordance with our original 
design, to show 

Ill. That those acts which are thus dictated by the in- 
stinctive desire of happiness, and which are prior to that 
of the will or heart called regeneration in the restricted sen 
of the term, constitute the sinner’s using the means of grace 

Our first argument on this part of the subjcet will b 

derived from those principles, which control ¢! orrect 
use and interpretation of language on a topic of t ature 
And here we shall endeavor to present the subject in su: 
a light, as to remove one of the principat di ficulties wit! 
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which it has commonly been encumbered, as well as to 
support the proposition which we have stated above. 

That the word regeneration may be used sometimes in a 
comprehensive, and sometimes in a restricted sense, is ob- 
vious, in the first place, from the nature of language. Many 
words in common use are complex terms, which include a 
number of particulars, in connection with some one leading 
idea. In using such terms, we sometimes embrace all these 
particulars, and sometimes confine ourselves to the leading 
idea, according to the object which we have in view. The 
word write, for example, in its limited and specific import, 
denotes the act of tracing characters on paper ; in its com- 
prehensive signification, it expresses the complex act of origi- 
nating and recording our thoughts In the one sense a wri- 
ter isan amanuensis; in the other, he is the author ofa literary 
production. The word faith, in itsrestricted meaning, is simply 
an act of the understanding ; in its wider and more ordinary 
acceptation, it comprehends those affections of the heart, 
which correspond to the truths believed. When the prophet 
exhorts the Israelites, “ turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye 
die,” the command most obviously enjoins that amount, at 
least, of thoughtfulness respecting their guilt and danger, 
which was absolutely necessary toa change of conduct. But 
when the psalmist says, “ I thought on my ways, and turned 
my feet unto thy testimonies,” a limited import is given to the 
word in question ; and the thoughtfulness which was implied 
in the former case, is distinctly expressed in the latter. Re- 
pentance, in its common acceptation, includes godly sorrow 
and the act or purpose of reformation. But when the apostle 
says, “ godly sorrow worketh repentance,” the latter word is 
taken in the restricted sense of reformation alone, to the ex- 
clusion of that mourning for sin, which is always implied in 
the comprehensive and ordinary sense of the term. Thus, 
without multiplying examples which present themselves con- 
tinually in the most common concerns of life, it 1s obvious, 
that words are used with greater or less latitude of significa- 
tion, according to the object which they are designed to 
answer. Nor does the least ambiguity result from this 
change when properly made ; for, in every such case, there 
are two circumstances or facts, which give entire precision to 


the meaning of the word. ‘The one is, that the absurdity of 


any other meaning than the one intended, is too gross and 
palpable, to be imputed to any writer or speaker of ordinary 
understanding. The other is, that the object of the speaker 
will, in all ordinary cases, be so obvious, that no honest mind 
in doubt as to the meaning intended. Hence, it has always 
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been a leading principle in the interpretation of language, 
that words are to be taken in a wider or amore restricted 
sense, according to the scope of the passage, and the obvious 
design of the speaker.* 

In applying these principles to the case before us, it can 
hardly be necessary to prove, that in the language of the 
Scriptures and of common life the command “ make you a 
new heart,” “ repent of this thy wickedness,” “ thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” implies and in- 
cludes those previous acts of the understanding, which from 
the nature of the human mind are necessary to an act of 
choice. Thus too, in the ordinary concerns of life, when 
parental or civil authority requires any voluntary action, it 
uniformly adopts the same mode of command ; comprising 
under a single complex term the subject matter of the re- 
quirement. In directing a child, for example, to walk, to 
sit, or to write, these single terms are regarded by every one as 
sufficiently intelligible ; without specifying all those previous 
mental acts, which in the nature of things are indispensable to 
the one enjoined. These being always understood and known 
as inseparable from the duty enjoined, are properly consi- 
dered as implied and included in the single comprehensive 
term, which is employed to describe that duty. 

But, on the other hand, when a distinction is specificall 
made, when preceding acts of the mind are spoken of as 
means which terminate in the performance of an act or duty. 
it is equally clear that the word, expressive of that act or duty, 
is no longer to be taken in its comprehensive, but in its 
limited and specific import. Yet a want of due attention to 
this fact, has been a prolific source of fierce logomachy 
respecting the means of regeneration. Previous to regenera- 
tion in the ordinary sense of the term, men are represented in 
the scriptures as enemies to God. Every act is treated as a 
persistence in rebellion, and the very “ ploughing of th 








* An apposite example is furnished by the use of the word regeneration 
itself, in relation to a different subject. In ordinary cases this term includes 
two things, a radical and permanent change in the heart of men, and an im- 
mediate and extraordinary interposition of God, to seeure the existence of such 
achange. But when we say that “ God is the author of regenera‘ion,” th 
Jatter term is obviously restricted, by the nature of the statement, to the 
change alone. In all discussions relating to this change as a mental pheno- 
menon, and to the means by which it takes place, the word has this restricted 
import, for it is the result alone to which our attention is directed. How 
unjust, then, would it be to call any one an Arminian, or to charge him wit! 
dishelieving that God is the author of regeneration, because from the nature 
of the discussion, he was led to contemplate this change in the heart of a man 
as a mental phenomenon, and to speak of it as an exercise of moral agency) 
Yet this injustice, we believe, has sometimes occurred, 
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wicked” is declared to be “sin.” One class of divines, there- 
fore, struck with the absurdity of considering sinful actions 
as a means of holiness, have totally denied that any act of 
the sinner previous to a change of heart is a using of the 
means of regeneration. Another class, arguing correctly 
from the nature of the human mind, and the express declara- 
tions of the Scriptures, that such means do exist and must be 
used previous to a change of heart, have fallen into the error 
of maintaining that sinful acts and doings constitute a using of 
these means. For they ask, “must not using the means of 
regeneration be prior to regeneration itself? Are not all 
men unregenerate previous to regeneration? And are not 
the acts of unregenerate men sinful?” Now the obvious dis- 
tinction to which we have alluded, between the comprehen- 
sive and the restricted import of the term in question, resolves 
the whole difficulty. A using of the means of regeneration 
there certainly must be, if by regeneration is meant the 
final act of giving the heart to God. But if the term re- 
veneration is taken in its popular import, then those prece- 
ding acts under the influence of the selfish principle, on 
which convicted sinners are so much accustomed to rely, 
are not a using of the means of regeneration, nor have they 
any tendency towards such a result. ‘Take the word regene- 
ration in its limited and specific import in the one case, and 
in its ordinary and comprehensive one in the other, and the 
controversy is ended. 

The plausible argument from the comprehensive language 
of the Scriptures, to prove that sinful acts constitute using 
ihe means of regeneration, is thus shown to be entirely in- 
conclusive. It is in fact an argument in words, and not in 
respect to things; for the thing intended and denoted by the 
term regeneration, when used for the more general purpose 
of ordinary discourse, is in a material respect different from 
the thing denoted by it, when used in reference to the means 
in question. Nor is this all. If there are other than sinful 
acts to which the phrase may be applied, then to these acts, 
if it be used with propriety or truth, it must be applied. 
There is no avoiding this conclusion, when it is admitted that 
there are acts which sustain the relation of using these means ; 
lor the phrase must be understood as applied not to acts which 
in the nature of things cannot, and which every one knows 
cannot, but to acts which can, sustain the relation which the 
language describes. 

The same conclusion is confirmed by the known object of 
theologians, in adopting this phraseology. We have already 
‘aid that the distinction between using the means of rege- 
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neration and regeneration itself, is a theological rather than a 
Scriptural distinction. By this we do not “intend, that it is 
not authorized by the Scriptures. But when it is considered 
that the formal statement of it is unknown in the sacred vo- 
lume, it becomes an interesting and important enquiry, why 
this distinction should be so frequently and formally made and 
insisted on by theologians. The necessity of the distinction, 
then, is occasioned by the unguarded manner in which the 
gospel has sometimes been preached. We refer to the ex- 
hibition which we think is often made, of the moprE of the 
sinner’s dependence on the grace of God in regeneration ; a 
MODE Which dispenses with “all preliminary acts on the part 
of the sinner, and thus denies the doctrine of using the means 
ofregeneration. Bethis, however, as it may, itis undeniable, 
that a very common objection to the immediate performance 
of duty, is derived from the doctrine of our dependence on 
divine grace. 

To meet and overthrow this objection, is the very object of 
the distinction which theologians have made between using 
the means of regeneration, and regeneration itself. And 
here, if we would see how this distinction refutes the objec- 
tion In question, we must see the precise nature and form of 
the objection itself. This objection then is not, as it 1s often 
supposed to be, that the doctrine of dependence exempts the 
sinner from the obligation to ‘make him a new heart and a 
new spirit ;’ but that it renders all effort to do this on the part 
of the sinner nugatory and useless. It is not, that there is 
no obligation to perform the duty, but that there is no pro- 
priety or reason in attempting to perform it. The former 
objection though very common, and though drawn from the 
doctrine of man’s dependence, is not to ‘be refuted by any 
views of using the means of grace or regeneration. The 
obligation to ‘Tepentance rests entirely on another basis, viz, 
the nature and condition of man as a moral being under the 
moral government of God. This obligation w would exist 
whether there were means of regeneration to be used or not ; 
it would exist though God had revealed his purpose to with- 
hold his renewing grace from every human being. Nor are 
any truths more obviously consistent than the sinner’s obliga- 
tion and dependence ; since nothing can be plainer than that 
he may be under obligation to do what, through perverseness 
of heart, he never will do without the interposition of divine 
grace. Inde ed, it is not an uncommon fact to find sinners 
admitting fully their obligations to immediate repentance, 
and still insisting, that in view of their dependence, there Is 
nothing to be done on their part, i.e. that there is no good 
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and sufficient reason for acting rather than for not acting in 
this concern; and that they have only to wait as they are 
for a divine interposition. This is the objection, as we con- 
ceive, in its true form and force, for the refutation of which, 
the distinction berween using the means of regeneration, and 
regeneration itself, is resorted to by theologians; at least, if 
itis resorted to with any propriety. Had this objection never 
been started, the simple direct commands of the Scriptures 
in their comprehensive popular form, would have been suffi- 
cient for every practical purpose. 

Now it is to be particularly noticed, that this objection is 
a metaphysical objection, being founded entirely in a meta- 
physical view of the mode of the sinner’s dependence on 
srace. And it is also worthy of notice, that such might be 
imagined to be the mode of the sinner’s dependence, that 
it would in fact be inconsistent with the propriety of effort 
on his part, and thus render his objection valid. Thus common 
sense and sound reason would decide in every case, in which 
the thing to be done is known to depend in every respect on 
the agency of another, and in no respect on any act or acts 
ofours. How absurd and foolish would the world regard the 
man, who should soberly make the attempt to cross the ocean, 
or to visit another planet by flying, on the assumption that 
God might interpose to enable him to accomplish the excur- 
sion! But why so absurd and foolish? Simply, because there 
are no eflorts or acts related to or connected with such an 
event, as the means of it. So,if it be a known truth, that no 
actor effort, on the part of the sinner, sustains the relation of 
a means to the requisite interposition of Him on whom he de- 
pends, then to act or attempt to act, would also be folly in the 
extreme. It would be so for this good and sufficient reason, 
that nothing is to come from acting more than from not act- 
ing. Nor is the case altered at all in this respect, by the fact 
that dependence on divine grace results from the sinner’s per- 
verseness of heart. This fact does indeed materially affect 
the question of his obligation, but not the question of the 
propriety or reasonableness of effort. ‘The known certainty, 
that nothing will result from acting more than from not act- 
ing, annihilates the power of motive. It is then obvious, that 
there is a mode of dependence supposable, which if real, and 
made known to the sinner, would be palpably inconsistent 
with the propriety of action or effort on his part, in the work 
of conversion; a mode of dependence which wholly excludes 
all preliminary acts on the part of the sinner as the means of 
regeneration, or as having any necessary or real connexion 
With it. Itis on the assumption that this mode of dependence 
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is the real mode, that the sinner’s objection exclusively 
rests. 

Here then we see the object of theologians, in maintaining 
the doctrine of using the means of regeneration. It is to 
overthrow the sinner’s objection to acting, by subverting its 
very foundation. It is to show, that the real mode of the 
sinner’s dependence is not that which dispenses with all pre- 
liminary acts on his part, but a mode which requires such aets 
as indispensably necessary to his regeneration. But, as we 
have shewn, there are no such acts, unless the term regenera- 
tion be used in a restricted import; and unless those acts be 
intended, which are included in the comprehensive import of 
the word. ‘There are no other acts which do not constitute a 
palpable perversion and abuse of the means of regeneration,— 
no others which do not tend directly to prevent it,—no others 
which are not sinful and abominable to God,—no others, there- 
fore, which can be supposed for a moment to constitute using 
the means of regeneration. If then it be admitted that there 
are such acts, and that this language is used with propriety 
and truth, then the object of the writer or speaker who adopts 
it shews that the term regeneration must be used in a re- 
stricted import; and that the acts which we have specified are 
and must be the acts which are intended, if the language be 
used with propriety or truth. 

We appeal, in the second place, to the use of similar phraseo- 
logy inanalogouscases. Ifthe phrase using the means of regene- 
ration is fitted to convey any meaning to the minds of men ge- 
nerally, then there must be some analogous use of similar 
phraseology, the meaning of which being well understood, 
shows what is and must be meant by this phrase. That the 
language is not so peculiar, wnique, or technical, as to be 
unintelligible without definition, but that there is a similai 
use of terms on other subjects, which shews at once what 
specific mental acts it must designate, will be obvious on a 
little reflection. By using the means of regeneration, it will 
be readily conceded is meant using divine truth—the instruc- 
tions and counsels of God which are given to men respecting 
their moral conduct and their highest interests. Here then 
we shall see the perfect analogy between this mode of speak- 
ing, and that which prevails among men in like cases. Should 
it be said of a profligate son, who had long disregarded and 
perverted a father’s counsels, that at length he made such ¢ 
use of them, as resulted in a thorough reformation of charac- 
ter; or of one who by an undue reliance on his own sagacity, 
and skill in business, had ruined his fortune, that he afterward 
made so good a use of the advice or counsel of a more expe- 
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rienced friend, that he retrieved the calamity and attained to 
great worldly prosperity, the language would be exactly 
analogous to that now under consideration. The question 
then is, what acts and doings of the son for instance, would 
such language be understood to describe? Not surely those 
in which he at first perverted, and even ridiculed, or in any 
way through a perverse temper resisted, the counsels and 
warnings of parental love and wisdom ; not those by which 
he banished sober reflection, and whose direct and exclusive 
tendency was to render void the instructions given. Com- 
mon sense cannot so view the matter, but at once decides 
that the acts, and the only acts of the son which have any 
connection with his reformation as the means of it, were those 
acts of sober consideration and thoughtfulness which were 
dictated by a regard to his own well-being,—acts of consider- 
ation prompted exclusively by the love of happiness, while 
yet the purpose of reformation was not adopted,—acts of con- 
sideration which led to some just comparison of his present 
course to ruin with that proposed by parental kindness, and 
to such vivid and impressive views of the folly of the one and 
the wisdom of the other, as resulted in the decisive purpose 
of reformation. We now ask what acts of the sinner must 
be denoted by the phrase using the means of regeneration, if 
the language be used with the least pretence of being intelli- 
gible? We ask not how theologians have used it, or how 
they have defined its import? But we ask, what must be its 
import as language of ordinary use, when interpreted accord- 
ing to the true and only just principles of interpretation? 
Will it be doubted whether there is, between the instance of 
reformation now supposed and that of the sinner, an exact 
analogy in the mental process? Not by any one who admits 
that regeneration involves a moral change, or a moral act on 
the part of the sinner; and with any who deny this we have 
now no controversy. Why then does the phrase using the 
means of reformation, viz. parental counsel, by a wayward 
son, denote the acts of consideration, comparison, etc. and 
the phrase using the means of reformation, viz. God’s coun- 
sel, by a sinner, not denote similar acts of consideration? Is 
it said, that the reformation of the one is not, and that of the 
other is, produced by the power of God? Undoubtedly. But 
does the power of God in this work, dispense with all pre- 
liminary thought and feeling on the part of the sinner, even 
with one single thought or one feeling which would be re- 
quisite in the natural process? This cannot be proved. Be- 
sides, if the cases are so diverse that the language cannot be 
truly applied in both to the same class of mental acts, then 
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when applied to the case of the sinner, it 1s wholly « arbitrary 
and technical, and for aught that appears, any other language 
would be as descriptive as this. But this will not be main- 
tained. We say, therefore, that as language similar to that 
of actual use in analogous cases, and which has acquired by 
such usage a precise meaning, the phrase using the means of 
regeneration must denote the same general c lass of mental 
acts, which are denoted by the suitilag phraseology in the 
cases referred to. In other words, the phrase in question is 
either wholly arbitrary and technical, and can therefore con- 
vey no ideas, or it must denote those acts of consideration, 
comparison, ete. which are dictated by self-love. 

We appeal, in the third place, to the language of the § Scrip- 
tures. Here, however, ace ording to what we have already said, 
it is not pretended that the Scriptures formally and expressly 
teach, that any acts constitute using the means of regenera- 
tion. But we ‘claine that they do, in various forms of expres- 
sion, plainly recognize that distinction in the acts or succes- 
sion of acts which we have specified, and also the relation of 
the one as the means of the other. Thus one class of passa- 
ges exhibit all religion as consisting in knowledge, wisdom, 
understanding, etc. The moral transformation of the sinner 
is represented as accomplished by God’s “ shining into the 
heart, and giving the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.” In these passages, the 
mode of description, is obviously intended to give peculiar 
prominence to the operations of the intellect, as blended with 
the affections of the heart in right moral action. Without 
insisting that the language is decisive to the priority of the 
intellectual acts, it c le arly shows that the religion of the Bi- 
ble, or the moral transformation of sinners, does not consist 
in the affections of the heart, viewed abstractly from other 
mental acts, but in their combination. 

Another class of passages, however, explicitly assert the ex- 
istence of that mental process which we have described, and 
its priority to the act of the will or heart. We give the fol- 
lowing as specimens of numerous passages which might be 
cited. “1 thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto thy 
testimonies.” —* Because he considereth and turneth away 
from his wickedness, he shall save his soul alive.” “And 
when he came to himself, he said, how many hired servants of 
my father have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger. I will arise and go to my father.” Every penne 
of the Se riptures will be reminded by these passages of 
great variety of others of the same class. Now we ask hai 
is that thoughtfulness of his ways, which the psalmist so dis- 
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tinguishes from his turning to God, and what that considera- 
tion which the prophe t also distin: gsuishes from the same act 
‘in the same manner? Is it thoughtfulness dictated by the 
selfish, worldly principle of the he art? We flatter ourselves 
that we have alre: ady said enough to show the impossibility 
of this. Let then common sense judge, whether the mental 
state described by these terms is, or can be any other than 
that state of sober consideration of interest and daty, by 
which a sinner must be brought to embrace the religion of 
the gotnel, and to which the whole system of divine truth is 
designed to bring him, by its appeals to his own well- being 
in time and ete rnity ? In respect to the description given of 
the process of thought and feeling in the case of the return- 
ing prodigal, we would ask, whether it is in the power of 
man to produc e a more exact philosophical or metaphysical 
statement of the mental process, than that given by our 
Lord? By this we do not mean that the language is the ab- 
stract language of the science of mental philosophy ; ; but that 
in popular language, the facts—the mental phenomena as 
philosophers call them, are most accurately described. 

“When he came to himself.” What is this, if it does not 
imply those acts of consideration and reflection which respect 
his true interest, which result in some just estimation of his 
own well-being, and which, as we have said, are dictated not 
by se lfishness, but by self-love. ‘He said how mauny hired 
servants of my father have bread enough and to spare, and I 
perish with hunger!” What is this, but the act of comparing 
the comfortable and happy condition of the servants, with 
his own wretched situation, as a voluntary exile from his pa- 
ternal home; what but a mental process, not designed to 
cherish and strengthen the purpose of riotous living, or to 
devise the ways and means of accomplishing such a purpose, 
but consisting of those acts which are fitted to the perception 
of things as the 2y are in truth, tend to an estimate of things ac- 
cording to truth, involve the suspension at least of the previous 
practical purpose of the heart, result in the excitement of con- 
stitutional emotion toward anothe rx object, and by their own 
proper tendency prompt to the resolution, “TI will arise, and 
go to my father!” We think that any philosopher may be 
safely challenged to give a more correct metaphysical ac- 
count of a mental process, than that given by our Lord in 
this instance ; and we cannot help remarking, that, in our 
view, the case is one of hundreds beside, which show, that 
not the facts or truths of philosophical or metaphysical sci- 
ence are unintelligible; but simply that the language of the 

science is unobvious to the great majority of minds. The 
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language of the philosopher is abstract and scientific, and 
made up of unusual combinations, while the facts of all true 
philosophy are known to children, are among the most intel- 
ligible facts to common people, are constantly recognized 
and described by them, and need only to be expressed in their 
language, to be known by them as their most familiar ac- 
quaintance. And though we doubt not the utility and even 
the necessity of what may be called philosophical or meta- 
physical discussion, for the purposes of overthrowing errory 
and establishing truth, yet there are few cases, in which any 
important philosophical or metaphysical position cannot be 
reduced to a popular truth by popular language. To have 
said, that ‘the will of the prodigal was as the greatest appa- 
rent good,’ might have been to many very obscure or even 
unintelligible language ; but to describe the same fact as our 
Lord has. done, or to say, that when the unhappy youth saw 
how much happier he should be at his father’s house, than in 
his present condition, he resolved to return thither, is what a 
child can understand as well as the philosopher. We would 
here still farther remark, that our Lord has elsewhere advan- 
ced, as an universal proposition, the general principle for which 
we contend. “For where your.treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” In this very obvious phraseology, we are 
taught that whatsoever we esteem the means of our highest 
happiness, on that the supreme affections of the heart will be 
fixed. And it is necessary only to ask, whether such an esti- 
mate does not include the same mental process of considera- 
tion and comparison which we have described, and whether 
therefore our Lord has not expressly taught the same con- 
nection between this mental process, and the act of the will 
or heart, for which we contend. 

Many other passages equally decisive to our purpose, might 
be adduced from the Scriptures. We shall cite but one 
more. ‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate.” ‘This precept, 
although of the same general import with another, “ enter 
ye in at the strait gate,” is more specific in its language, as 
it formally expresses the strenuousness of effort involved in 
the duty enjoined. Whatever reference our Lord may have 
had in this passage to the final acceptance of sinners, still 
the precept is nothing less, than his authoritative summons to 
all men to ply their | powers of moral agency in the most di- 
rect, intent, and strenuous exertion to ‘the work of personal 
holiness ; and must respect this work in its commencement, 
as well as in its progress. We have then in this passage not 
merely the general comprehensive form of the precept to 
“enter in at the strait gate ;” but we have the same complex 
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duty enjoined in a form of phraseology, which expressly reé- 
cognizes the complex nature of the act. The word ‘strive’ 
denotes the most strenuous exertion of which man is capable ; 
and its present connection distinguishes this effort from the 
act of entering in at the strait gate. The precept, therefore, 
expressly calls the sinner to the highest and most perfect 
exercise of all his powers and properties as a moral being, in 
the work commanded. It includes, of course, such an exer- 
cise of the intellect, that property of the soul by which man 
is qualified to perceive and understand truth and duty,—of 
the conscience and all the constitutional susceptibilities to 
good and evil, properties by which man is qualified to feel 
the influence of obligation and of motives,—and of the will 
or heart, that property by which he is qualified to love and 
hate, to choose and refuse. In this view of the text, though 
it includes the right act or exercise of the will or heart, as 
every moral precept must, it also includes by formal specifi- 
cation that class of mental acts or exercises, by which a 
moral being must use truth and its motives, to secure their 
proper influence on the heart. These acts and exercises, 
together with the right act of the will or heart, are all that 
the precept can respect; whjle the obvious necessity of the 
former to the existence of the latter, shows that they are in- 
cluded in the precept; and without affirming, that the pre- 
cept in any other application would be unintelligible and 
therefore useless, there is an obvious pertinency in this appli- 
cation, which is quite decisive of its correctness. Every part 
of the entire mental process is one of peculiar difficulty to 
the sinful mind ; and is in fact the very thing and the only 
thing to which difficulty pertains, and on account of which 
effort is requisite. To the mind unexercised in the contem- 
plation of divine things, the most strenuous effort is necessa- 
ry to bring divine truth and its objects distinctly in view. It 
is not by suffering thought and feeling to flow on in their ac- 
customed channels, and to go wandering “ like the fool’s eyes 
to the ends of the earth,” that the work of turning to God is 
to be achieved. The thoughts and the feelings must be turn- 
ed off and away from their wonted objects,—from objects of 
sense to the invisible things of God’s revelation, and to these 
must be given that intent contemplation, and that engrossed 
sensibility, which shall invest them with the character of re- 
alities, and thus secure their proper influence on the niind. 
This is the work of difficulty which is to be done; and to its 
accomplishment, effort, strenuous effort—effort involving the 
exercise of all the powers and capacities of moral agency, Is 
indispensable. And the exclusive pertinency of our Lord’s 
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precept to this fact, shows its exclusive application to this 
fact. ‘The mental process then which we have denominated 
using the means of regeneration, consists of the very acts in 
the commencement of a religious course, which are distinctly 
recognized, and expressly comprised, in this divine injunction, 
“ strive to enter in at the strait gate.” 

From the remarks which have now been made on this part 
of the subject, it appears that in the more common and com- 
prehensive language of the Scriptures, the moral change in 
man termed regeneration is spoken of as a complex act ; that, 
in other instances, the more analytical mode of spex aking is 
adopted, and a distinction clearly made between the specific 
acts, which constitute the complex act; that the priority of 
some of these acts to others, and their necessary connexion 
with them, are distinctly recognized, and that although the 
former are not expressly termed using the means of regene- 
ration, in the Scriptures, yet that for the purposes of theolo- 
gical discussion, the principles of usage and actual usage, 
fully authorize the theologian to designate one part of the 
mental process as the means of another part; and that the 
acts of the sinner which we have designated as using the 
means of regeneration, are the only acts of the sinner to 
which the designation can be applied with propriety or 
truth. 

2. In further support of our leading proposition, 
that the mental acts already described, constitute using 
the means of grace, we next allege their tendency to pro- 
duce regeneration. By this, however, we do not intend to 
assert an invariable connection, between this kind of mental 
acts and the act of the will or heart. ‘The former may be in 
kind what we have described them to be, and yet they may 
be greatly modified by circumstances, and be very imperfect 
in degree. The intellectual perceptions and views dictated 
by self-love, as distinguished from selfishness, and the conse- 
quent excitement of the constitutional susceptibilities, may 
be so enfeebled, checked, and counteracted, by the previous 
habitudes of the mind, as to result in the re-adoption of the 
wrong moral preference, and a more absolute confirmation in 
iniquity. Nor do we intend that a direct tendency to 4 
change of heart pertains to the first act in the process ; but 
that, when self-love prompts the first act of sober considera- 
tion, there is in this act a tendency to augmented feeling, and 
that this feeling tends to fix conte mplation, and this again to 
deeper feeling ; and that thus, by the mutual action and reac- 
tion of thought and feeling, the process, were there no el- 
fectual counteracting influence, would go on until it termi- 
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nated in a change of heart. Nor do we intend, in what we 
advance on this subject, to imply, that the strivings of the 
Divine Spirit, when self-love prompts the first act of serious 
consideration, are not necessary to overcome counteracting 
tendencies, and to continue that process of fixed contempla- 
tion and deepening emotion, which are requisite to a change 
of heart. Still less do we intend to assert, that these acts 
are ever performed in such a manner, as to result in a change 
of heart, without the influence of the Holy Spirit. The facts, 
however, which we have conceded, only confirm the truth of 
our present position; for they clearly imply a counteraction 
of the tendency which we assert, and the counteraction of 
a tendency is decisive proof of its existence. 

The tendency, then, now claimed for the class of mental 
acts under consideration, may be evinced in many forms. 
And, in the first place, it may be inferred from the moral 
agency of man. Asa moral agent, man is qualified in re- 
spect to constitutional powers and properties, to perform 
without divine grace, what God requires of him. If not, then 
without grace he can be under no obligation to perform it, 
nor chargeable with sin for its non-performance. The re- 
quisite divine aid would be a matter of justice, and “ grace 
would be no more grace.” But if man without divine grace 
is amoral agent, then he is qualified so to consider, compare, 
and estimate the objects of choice as means of happiness, 
and capable also of such constitutional excitement in view of 
the good and evil set before him, as might result in giving 
his heart to God, without grace. Such acts and states, there- 
fore, have a tendency to such a result. But if they have this 
tendency according to the constitution of man as a moral 
agent, and would, if uncounteracted, be followed by a change 
of heart without grace, then they must have the same tenden- 
cy, when man gives his heart to God through grace. The 
act of giving God the heart, must take place in perfect ac- 
cordance with the laws of moral agency and of voluntary 
action. Ifthe interposing grace violate these laws, the effect 
cannot be moral action ; and it must violate these laws, if it 
dispense with the class of mental acts now under considera- 
tion. Whatever, therefore, be the influence which secures a 
change of heart in the sinner, the change itself is a moral 
change, and implies the exercise of all those powers 
and capacities of the moral agent, which in the nature of 
things are essential to a moral act. Of course, the act of 
giving God the heart implies the identical mental acts and 
states, on the part of the sinner, with all their connections, 
relations, and tendencies, when it is done through a divine 
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influence, which it would imply, were it to be done without 
such an influence. Since, therefore, the acts which we have 
specified have the tendency claimed, according to the nature 
of moral agency and moral action, it follows that they have 
this tendency, when moral action take place through the 
grace of God. j 

Again, the reason commonly assigned for the necessity 
of a divine influence in regeneration, implies the tendency 
now claimed. This reason is not, that truth and motives 
viewed in relation to the moral agency of man, are insufficient 
to produce a change of heart, but that when presented to the 
mind of the sinner, their influence is counteracted by the 
perverseness of the heart. Now, this is a full concession, 
that when truth and motives are objects of attention or con- 
sideration by the sinner, there is an influence tending to a 
change of heart, which is sufficient to produce, and which, 
if uncounteracted, would produce the change. What then are 
the acts of attention on the part of the sinner, from which 
this tendency results? Not surely acts of attention dictated 
by a selfish heart, and designed and fitted to subserve a 
selfish purpose. ‘These, as we have shown, can have no ten- 
dency but to prevent a change of heart. Not surely any acts 
dictated by a holy heart already existing. This would be 
impossible. There must, then, either be some other acts of 
attention to truth and motives, to which this tendeney per- 
tains, or the reason assigned for the necessity of divine influ- 
ence in regeneration, is not the true reason. But we ask 
what acts can these be, except those which we have 
specified as having this tendency? The reason, then, as- 
signed for the necessity of divine influence to change the 
heart of the sinner, instead of proving that there is no ten- 
dency in the acts specified to produce the change, proves 
that there is such a tendency. 

Further, to suppose the previous mental acts to have no 
true and proper tendency to occasion the act of the will or 
heart in regeneration, is to deny the commonly received doc- 
trine of motives in voluntary action. There can be no mo- 
tives without objects of choice; nor can these become 
motives properly so called, without that entire mental pro- 
cess In respect to them which we have described. For 
nothing can be called a motive, except that in respect to 
which the mind may, or does, act voluntarily. But what is 
plainer than that the mind cannot act voluntarily in respect 
to any objects, without those acts of perception and compari- 
son which we have specified as necessary to such action. 
What we call motives, then, viewed abstractly from these 
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mental acts, are, so far as any connection with voluntary ac- 
tion is concerned, absolute non-entities. ‘“ Nothing” says 
President Edwards, “‘can induce or invite the mind to will 
or act any thing, any further than it is perceived, or in some 
way or other in the mind’s view,” “and every thing which is 
properly called a motive, has some degree of tendency to 
move and excite the will.” To suppose, therefore, the act of 
the will or heart now termed regeneration to take place 
without these previous mental acts, and to suppose no ten- 
dency towards the act of will to pertain to these acts, is to 
suppose an act of the will without a motive, an effect with- 
out its cause. But this is to adopt the doctrine of the self- 
determining power of the will, in one of its grossest forms, 
and with what we shall now assume to be its notorious ab- 
surdities. 

Once more, we argue the truth of our present position from 


the tendency of divine truth to produce the regeneration of 


ithe sinner. We speak of the tendency of truth to this result, 
not as addressed to the selfish principle of the heart, but as 
addressed to man in his character of a moral agent. Nor do 
we confound tendency with actual efficiency; but while we 
assert the one, we deny the other. For what purpose, then, 
we ask, is the revelation of Cod given to men? For what is 
it professedly given, if not to ‘bless them in turning them 
from their iniquities?’ But if this is the design of the gift, 


then to deny its fitness and tendency to this end, in view of 


its nature and the nature of man as a moral agent, is not only 
to deny that truth is the means of regeneration, but is like- 
wise to impeach either the wisdom or the goodness of its 
author. Besides, if this system of truth has not this tenden- 
cy, if it brings no moral influence upon the human mind 
tending to secure right moral action, what is the guilt of re- 
jecting it; and why, for so doing, is an unbelieving world 
condemned to an aggravated doom? Is there no influence, 
no tendency in the gospel to produce holiness in the human 
heart, more than in the truths of the abstract sciences? Does 
the man who rejects the doctrines of Newton’s Principia, 
deserve for it the same condemnation which he deserves who 
rejects the gospel of Christ? If not, then we ask, why not; 
except that the latter possesses what the former does not pos- 
sess—a tendency direct and powerful to produce the moral 
transformation of sinful men? 

The question, then, is, how has the revelation of God this 
tendency? Has it any such tendency when presented to ani- 
mals, machines, stocks, stones, or dead men? Has it the 
same tendency, when presented to living men, if they are 
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incapable of any other state of mind than that of absolute 
thoughtlessness and indifference in regard to its truths; or if 
the only sensibility of their nature, is a state of heart which 
must infallibly hate and resist the truth, and every object 
which it reveals? Clearly not; and if this be all, the ten- 
dency of truth to turn man from sin to holiness, is imaginary. 

For what is a tendency to produce a change in any subject, 

when viewed abstractly from the properties of the subject it- 
self? What is the tendency of water to dissolve salt, or of 
fire to explode gunpowder, aside from the properties of 
these substances? And what is the tendency of divine truth 
to turn the sinner to holiness, if there be nothing in the na- 
ture of his mind, which renders him susceptible to the influ- 
ence of truth? The question, then, still recurs, how has truth 
this tendency? We answer, by its solemn appeals of life and 
death to the principle of self-love, or the natural desire of 
men for happiness. God proposes to man, as a being capable 
of happiness, an immeasurably greater amount of it, by 
changing the object of his supreme affections. He threatens 
endless misery, if the sinner does not change it. And when 
God declares to such beings as men, truth so momentous, they 
may well take the matter into serious consideration. This, in- 
deed, they cannot do, to subservé any selfish purpose of world- 

ly enjoyment. But they can do it, to see and judge whether 
the testimony of God be not true; or, if they already believe 
it, to deepen the conviction of the truth. They can do it, to 
see and judge whether it would not be wise, no longer to 
‘reject the counsel of God, against themselves.’ ‘They can 
do it, to decide whether they ‘will not henceforth take God 
for their portion instead of this world. It is in this way, and 
in this way only, that the revelation of God has that tenden- 
cy to the moral transformation of men which is worthy of its 
divine author. By appealing with its motives, not to the self- 

ish principle of the heart, but to self-love, it not only finds 
direct access to the mind of the moral agent, but it reaches 
the ultimate seat and source of every moral preference, and 
of all the subsequent movements of moral agency. It reach- 

es a part of the nature of man which is always with him, and 
compels him, even in the lowest stages of moral degeneracy, 
to feel its power. Man can never become insensible to hap- 
piness; nor to the truth that he sacrifices his own well-being 
as a self-destroyer. This truth, as it is presented to the mind 
by the testimony of God, in respect to its nature and the mode 
of exhibition, embodies the sum total of all the moral influ- 
ence which God uses in his revelation. Man may, indeed, 

stifle and counteract the sensation which it produces, but it 
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will be evinced in the pain of conscious resistance ; it will 
thrill in the secret chambers of the soul. God tells the sin- 
ner, that it is better to obey than to disobey Him. The 
thought conveyed to the mind of the sinner is an arrow in 
his sentient nature. It penetrates, it fastens, it is felt. The 
appropriate tendency of the feeling is to the voluntary act of 
sober, solemn consideration.—This act the sinner has power to 
do or toavoid. And here the mental process of using the means 
of regeneration either begins, or does not begin. If he thus 
considers, it begins; and now the appropriate tendency of 
consideration is to deepen emotion; and thus by the mutual 
influence of thought and feeling, the: tendency of the mind 
to that entire mental process which we have described, and 
the tendency of the process to a change of heart, become 
undeniable and conspicuous in human consciousness. When, 
therefore, we speak of the tendency of divine truth to produce 
regeneration, or the moral transformation of the sinner, it 
must be that tendency which results from this truth, when 
presented to the mind of the sinner; or, what is the same 
thing, from those mental acts of atfention to the truth, con- 
sideration of it, ete. which we have attempted to describe. 
Aside from these acts, divine truth can no more have such a 
tendency, when addressed to the minds of sinners, than if it 
were addressed to the winds of heaven or to the billows of 
the ocean. 
Nor will this tendency of this mental process be justly ap- 
preciated, without adverting more distinctly to one or two 
of the facts which it involves. Particularly, the suspension 
of the active influence of the selfish principle, deserves our 
notice. We have, perhaps, already presented, from the na- 
ture of mental operations, sufficient proof of the reality of 
this state of mind. ‘To trace, however, somewhat more mi- 
nutely its nature and progress, with the manner in which it 
is evynced to our observation, may contribute to just views 
of our subject. : Every act, then, of sober consideration, em- 
ployed on the great truth that our supreme good is to be 
found only in the service of God, when dictated exclusively 
by self-love, implies, for the time being, the suspended influ- 
ence of the selfish principle. Such suspension, however, 
does not necessarily prevent the thoughts and desires of the 
mind from recurring, as it were, instantly to the object of 
selfish affection, nor the affection itself from resuming in- 
stantly its accustomed activity and power. Indeed, the ten- 
dency to this, from the previous habitudes of the mind, is 
lrect and powerful. It is, however, to be remembered, that 
the mind is capable of opposite tendencies at-the same time; 
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and that, in the present case, there are tendencies opposite to 
that specified,—the tendency of excited self-love to sober con- 
sideration, and of this todeepen such excitement. When these 
tendencies are not successfully counteracted by opposing 
tendencies, when, by the strivings of the Spirit, they are per- 
petuated and increased, then it is that the selfish principle 
not only suffers temporary suspensions, but grows weaker and 
weaker i in each instance of its returning activity and domin- 
ion; until at some point before the heart fixes on God, the 
power and influence of this principle wholly cease from the 
mind. Who that has been familiar with the phenomena of 
religious revivals, and has watched with attentive eye the 
mental process of awakening, conviction, and conversion, 
can fail to have witnessed the facts we speak of? It is not 
claimed that this process, or that any part of it, is, or must be, 
of long continuance. But who has not seen it commencing in 
the sober thoughtfulness of a moment, perhaps under “the 
utterance of a “single sentence; and going on, perhaps as 
rapidly as the order of nature allows, in the deeper and still 
deeper impressions which result from the arrested attention 
of the mind? Who has not traced this process of thought 
and feeling, not perhaps in entirely excloding after one mo- 
mentary suspension of the selfish principle, the recurrence of 
worldly thoughts, desires and affections, but in weakening the 
power of that principle, till its suspension became more abso- 
lute, and till the objects of that principle lost their for- 
mer interest, and became matters of comparative indiflerence? 
Or, when the mind is strongly impressed with ‘the powers of 
the world to come,’ who has not seen the pursuits of pleasure 
and of business regarded with disgust and irksomeness ; and, 
as it were, attended with no thought, no purpose, no action to 
secure those objects, which once absorbed the whole man? 
Who that has been familiar with these scenes, has not heard 
from the sinner the plaintive language of deep emotion; ‘it 
is not the world which [ desire. I see—I feel its vanity. |! 
see the certainty and the justice of the fearful doom to which: 
the pursuit of it leads its votaries. 1 desire a more substan- 
tial good, and most of all an interest in the Savior of sin- 
ners? We now ask, is it possible, that in such a mind, the 
selfish principle, or worldly purpose of the heart still retains 
its active power and eflicient influence? Can these facts be 
accounted for, without admitting the fact of the suspension 
of the selfish principle, in its controlling dominion in the 
mind! 

Nor is this fact to be regarded as an incredible phenome- 
non; nor even as peculiar to the mind under powerful con- 
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victions of sin and its dangers. It is decisively evinced in 
every change of a man’s practical purposes and pursuits; as 
when avarice takes the place of ambition in the heart, or the 
love of pleasure the place of avarice. It is also still more 
decisively manifest in many cases of deep and settled melan- 
choly, produced by blighted prospects of earthly happiness, 
and especially in instances of suicide. In these cases, the 
mind has no good—no object of supreme affection. It has 
nothing connected with existence, to love. The world in all 
its forms of enjoyment has lost its charms, while from God, 
no good is hoped for, desired, or sought. The expectation of 
good connected with existence having ceased, all active de- 
sires of it expire, all active pursuit of it is abandoned, and 
existence itself becomes insupportable. Even in the case of 
the convinced sinner, it is not perhaps too much to say, that, 
in many instances, nothing prevents the catastrophe of ter- 
minating life by his own hand, but the apprehension of great- 
er misery, and the sustaining assurance to the ‘ wounded 
spirit, that ‘ with God there is forgiveness.’ 

Connected with this suspension of the selfish principle, 
there is yet another state of mind involved in the process we 
are considering, which demands attention; viz. the truly 
sincere desires of the sinner for acceptance with God. The 
language of the sinner, when in the case supposed, he ex- 
presses his disgust with the world as an object of supreme 
affection, and also his earnest desire of an interest in the 
Savior, we regard as in one respect the language of sincerity 
and truth. But here let us not be misunderstood. We do 
not, then, suppose, that the state of mind of which we now 
speak respects the inherent excellence of the objects of holy 
affection, or that these are, on this account, the object of one 
desire or affection of the sinner’s heart. We do not even 
suppose, that this state of mind even implies those distinct and 
adequate conceptions or views of the true nature of these 
objects, which are requisite to holy love. What we intend 
is, that he desires acceptance with God, or an interest in 
Christ, contemplated simply under one relation, viz. as the 
only means of deliverance from punishment. Nor is this a 
selfish state of mind, but rather a state of mind which is ne- 
cessarily involved in the mental process of turning from sin 
to holiness. he supreme affections of his heart being de- 
tached from the world, the grand obstacle to his preferring a 
deliverance from punishment, to the only object that can 
come into competition with it, is removed. Such a deliver- 
ance he does in fact prefer to all that the world can give ; 
and it is easy to see, therefore, that he must desire an interest 
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in Christ as the necessary means of this deliverance, and not 
as in any respect the means of worldly enjoyment. The ac- 
tive love of the world as his supreme good, is suspended in 
the mind; and, in desiring an interest in the Savior, it is no 
part of leis object or motive. to render it subservient to any 
selfish, worldly purpose. Regarding the world with disgust, 
and even with terror, desiring above all which the world can 
give him, deliverance from future punishment, and knowing 
the necessity of an interest in Christ as the only means of this 
end, how can he as a sensitive being fail to desire it? In- 
stead therefore of involving either selfish or holy affection, 
this desire of the sinner is the mere dictate of his sensitive 
nature, fixing on an interest in divine mercy, as the known 
and necessary means of escaping what above all things he 
desires to escape, the fearful doom of endless death. 

Here, then, we advert to the state of the sinner’s mind, as 
involving the two facts which we have attempted to describe. 
The supreme affections of his heart, being detached from the 
world, a grand and fatal obstacle to fixing them upon some 
other object is removed. The unalterable necessity of so 
doing, to secure the end which he above all things desires, 
viz. deliverance from eternal death, is known and felt, and on 
this account, with strong emotion he desires a compliance 
with the terms of mercy. And now according to the laws of 
voluntary action, nothing is wanting to lead forth the heart 
in holy affection to God, but those clear, just, and vivid views 
of his glories, which according to the same laws are necessa- 
ry to the act. Here, however, the heart hesitates and with- 
holds its love. While self-love awakens intense desires to 
comply with the terms of mercy, while it powerfully and suc- 
cessfully prompts the mind to look toward the only proper 
object of supreme affection, that the heart may fix upon it, 
still the object is too dimly seen. Whatever may be the cor- 
rectness of the intellectual convictions, and the desirableness 
of becoming a child of God, the faculties and sensibilities of 
the mind now labor under the benumbing influence of sin, 
and divine realities are yet too remote and unreal, to draw 
forth the affections of the heart. The fact that the constitu- 
tional faculties and susceptibilities have been unexercised on 
divine things, has resulted in an appalling mental inertness 
and stupefaction. The transcendent glories of God are yet 
veiled by the cloud which previous sin has cast over the 
mind. Still, however, it is to be remembered that the sinner, 
disgusted with the former idols of his heart, and feeling deep- 
ly his exposure to the wrath of God, strongly desires, be the 
appointed means what they may, to escape the dreadful doom: 
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that he is willing to fix, and does in fact fix the eye of con- 
templation upon the object of holy affection, and does, with 
such glimpses of its glories as he may obtain, feel their at- 
tractions and summon his heart to that love of God his Sav- 
ior, which is the only condition of his mercy. 

We now ask, is there no tendency in these acts and states 
of the sinner’s mind, to carry the soul forth to God in holy 
love? We do not affirm, that this tendency will not be ef- 
fectually counteracted by opposing causes, unless the grace 
of God even at the moment of the nearest approximation to 
holy love, interposes to secure the act. But we ask, is there 
not a tendency which, if wholly wncounteracted, would flow 
out in holy love to God? Can the vanity of the world be 
thus seen and felt, its insufficiency to bless, and its power to 
destroy, be thus justly appreciated ; can God be intellectual- 
ly known, looked upon with the eye of fixed and thoughtful 
contemplation, and heard inviting the miserable transgressor 
to Himself; can his sensibility to life and death be thus rous- 
ed, and fixed in intense desire upon making God his friend, 
in view of the only condition of his friendship, and yet there 
be no tendency in such a state of mind towards the love of 
(od, and confidence in his mercy ? 

On this part of the subject, we are willing to submit the 
question at issue, even to the most hardened sinner, who 
knows the truths respecting God and himself; confident that 
even he, with all his resistance of truth, has so felt its power 
that his own consciousness shall respond to what we assert. 
We ask him, then, if his thoughts, in the form of sober contem- 
plation, have never been so employed, (it may be but for a 
passing moment,) that he has felt a tendency and an impulse 
toward a more thorough consideration of the great concerns, 
brought to his mind by the revelation of God. We ask him, 
ifhe has not been conscious of a deliberate purpose to turn 
his thoughts away from this truth of God to other objects, 
and if the act itself was not attended with that mental un- 
easiness and pain, which are inseparable from the folly and 
the guilt of thus slighting, and dismissing from thought, the 
things of his peace. We now ask him to suppose that, in- 
stead of suffering the selfish love of the world thus to enter 
into conflict with the truth of God, instead of suffering an 
opposing heart thus to struggle with the dictates of his under- 
standing and his conscience, and to resist by perversion, de- 
lusion, and falsehood, what he knew to be everlasting truth, 
and thus plunging from its light into the darkness he loved, 
he had even yielded to another moment’s consideration,—if he 
does not know that the power and pressure of the truth would 
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have been augmented, and augmented to a degree that would 
have required a difficult and painful struggle to resist,—a 
struggle of doubtful issue ; and if this was not the very rea- 
son why he refused further consideration. Could he avoid 
consideration without choosing to avoid it, and could he 
choose to avoid it without a reason or a motive? We ask 
him to suppose that he had turned his thoughts away from 
the world and its vanities, instead of turning them from God 
and eternal realities,—and this, not for a few moments only, but 
in some prolonged, intent and solemn consideration of the 
things testified of God, would he not have seen himself, in his 
present character and eternal prospects, to be exactly what 
God says he is,—a sinner, guilty and lost, without hope and 
on the brink of everlasting perdition ; would not this view of 
himself have broken up his present security in sin, blasted 
his high hopes, and arrested his eager pursuit of earthly joys; 
would he not have trembled, when thus looking into the dark 
world of hell; and was not the known certainty of all this, 
the very reason why he shut out the light of truth from his 
mind? And we ask him yet again, whether, had he suffered 
these thoughts and these feelings, uncounteracted and unre- 
sisted, to occupy and engross the mind, and had he given him- 
self up to such views and emotions as he might be supposed 
to do, were death looking him in the face, he might not also have 
been willing to relinquish the idol of his heart, and to be sav- 
ed even by the Son of God, from the fiery indignation which 
he would have seen to be coming upon him. Now we say, it 
is in vain to deny the facts which these interrogatories are de- 
signed to disclose. They are known in the consciousness of 
every sinner, living under the light of divine truth. They 
involve thoughts and feelings which, when truth is presented 
to his mind, he cannot avoid, and make known to him its pow- 
er, and what its effects would be, were he still to think of it. 
These are the very thoughts and the very feelings in kind, 
which in their progressive degrees, we have described as con- 
stituting the means of regeneration. In this manner, God in 
what he does to restore the sinner to holiness, obliges him to 
be conscious of the requisite process of thought and feeling, 
whether he will or not. The sinner can indeed resist and ar- 
rest this progress of thought and feeling, but cannot prevent 
its commencement. He can turn his attention away from 
the objects to which God calls it. He can dislodge the truth 
and its effects from his mind; and can thus, as we have said, 
either begin or not begin, to use the means of regeneration. 
But when God has once addressed him with his truth, he 
has felt its power; he has learned its effects; and he knows 
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from his own consciousness, what these effects are in kind, 
and what they would be in degree, were they not vo- 
luntarily counteracted. He has felt enough to know, 
that he cannot open his understanding, his conscience, 
nis sensibilities to good and evil,—all the avenues of the 
inner man through which truth can reach him, and yet feel 
nothing. He knows that to suspend the operation of the 
selfish, worldly purpose of his heart, to lay aside its artifices, 
its sophistry, and its delusions, to abandon his voluntary re- 
sistance of truth, and to place himself before its uncounteract- 
ed power, would be to place himself under the pressure of 
greatmountains. He knows, that truth, by its appeals to his 
self-love with the assurance that, if he will take this world for 
his portion in this life, he must have eternal torment for his 
portion in the next, would impart to the present object of af- 
fection an aspect of insignificance, and shed over it even a 
gloom and a terror, the true tendency of which is to break 
down his love of it, to make him feel that happiness is not to 
be drawn from these broken cisterns, and that-it is not, as 
sinners in this state of feeling are accustomed to express it, 
‘the world which he desires.’ He knows that the same sys- 
tem of truth, by appealing to the same principle of his nature, 
though it should not awaken his heart to Jove, would prepare 
him to welcome Christ as a deliverer from wrath. He knows, 
too, that with its manifestations of God, it would attract, and 
draw, and almost irresistibly charm his heart into love. G)2- 
ries are revealed, on which no being, whose nature is fitte4 to 
discover and appreciate such excellence, can look in s0Der 
contemplation without feeling their attractions. We do not 
‘ay, that the contemplation will result in holy love; but we 
say, that in proportion to its intensity and the vividness of its 
perceptions, it will make known to human censclousness a 
tendency to produce love, direct and powerful and not easily 
resisted. Common sense and sound philosophy alike adult 
the sentiment ascribed by Milton to the arch-fiend, when 
looking on the celestial purity and grace of an unfallen fel- 
‘ow-angel. And if sucha spirit 
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devils, would they think, wouldalsofeel. Theyknowit. They 
know, too, that this is the very reason, that they refuse to think. 
The Savior charged both the fact, and the reason of the fact, upon 
the consciousness of them that do evil. Their refusal to come 
to the light is the fact; and the conviction that they should 
feel its influence, in deep impressions of guilt and danger, is 
the reason of the fact. They know both the tendency and 
the eiiect of placing themselves unshielded and unprotected 
before the truths of divine revelation; and therefore they 
will not bare their bosoms to these arrows of the Almighty. 

If, then, the sinner is a moral agent, and the change in 
regeneration is a moral act; if the reason assigned by many 
orthodox divines for the necessity of a divine influence in 
regeneration is the true reason; if the mind cannot act vo- 
luntarily, except in the view of motives which have a tendency 
to voluntary action; if the truths of God’s revelation have 
any tendency to turn man, considered as a moral agent, from 
sin to holiness, and if, on this account, there is guilt in resisting 
them; if the reason of such resistance, on the part of the sin- 
ner, is the known tendency of attention to truth to conduct 
his mind through a process of thought and feeling which 
tends to a change of heart; then the mental acts and states 
which we have been considering, have, according to the laws 
of moral agency and the nature of moral action, a tendency 
to produce regeneration. Unless, therefore, the Spirit of God, 
19 regenerating the sinner, violates the laws of moral 
agency, and destroys the nature of moral action, it fol- 
lows that these acts have the same tendency, when the 
sinners regenerated by the Holy Spirit. By this decisive 
characteristic of tendency, then, the mental acts and states 
which have been specified, are shown to constitute using the 
means of regeneration. 

In our next number we shall resume the subject; and shall 
shaw, from other considerations, the existence and the influ- 
ence of the tendency in question. 
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Art. I].—Review or tHe NationaLt PREACHER. 


The National Preacher : or Original Monthly Sermons from living Minis- 
ters. Edited by Rev. Austin Dickinson. New-York. Vol. Ll. 1826, 7 
Vol. Il. 1827, 8. Vol. II]. 1828,9. &vo. 


Ir is now three years, since the indefatigable editor of this 
yaluable series of discourses issued the first number, contain- 
ing Dr. Mason’s celebrated sermon from the text, to the poor 
the gospel is preached. As Christian Spectators, we have not 
been inattentive to the character and progress of the work, 
thus auspiciously commenced: and that we have withheld 
from our readers a formal and extended notice of it, till the 
end of the third volume, has not been owing to a low estimate 
of its general merits, or of the good which it has begun to 
accomplish. 

When this novel plan of a Monthly Preacher was first ari- 
nounced, it was regarded by many as of doubtful success. 
But that the public mind was fully prepared to sustain it, when 
Mr. Dickinson put forth his prospectus, was soon demonstra- 
ted, not more conclusively by his success in obtaining sub- 
scribers, than by the number of similar works which soon 
sprung up in different parts of our country. Of the religious 
character and various success of these prompt competitors for 
public favor, we shall say nothing in the present article. 
However it may have fared with any of them, the patronage 
of the National Preacher has been very liberal from the first ; 
and has, if we are correctly informed, been steadily increas- 
ing, till it vies with the most popular of our American periodi- 
cals, in the wide extent of its circulation. How well it de- 
serves this extraordinary encouragement, it is our legitimate 
province to inquire. 

But waving this inquiry for the present, we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that Mr. Dickinson has adopted one of the happi- 
est expedients hitherto devised, for eliciting that “ diversity 
of gifts” in the Christian ministry, which infinite wisdom and 
benevolence have bestowed for the edification of the body of 
Christ, and for bringing sinners to the foot of the cross. Far 
be it from us to disparage the “ good old way” of publishing 
separately the sermons of such distinguished preachers as 
Vitherspoon, and Davies, and Edwards, and Bellamy, and 
Dwight. We could wish that a holy relish for the “ marrow 
of the gospel,” with which their writings abound, might super- 
sede that morbid and sickly craving for light and high season- 
ed aliment, which we fear must be pronounced the religious 
epidemic of the present age. 
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But should scores of new and solid octavos of this class be 
sent forth annually from the press, still there would be ample 
room for Monthly Preachers to exercise their sacred function: 
and indeed, they must even possess some obvious advantages, 
over the rich and heavy tomes of our mightiest living, or de- 
parted elders. 

In the first place, a sheet that comes out by itself, may be 
sent at once in every direction; and may, in a few days, be in 
the hands of thousands of subscribers scattered over the whole 
land. This is no trifling advantage; for there is always 
something peculiarly attractive in that which is new, though 
its intrinsic value may give it no claim to the preference. “A 
sermon that comes to us literally smoking from the press, is 
sure to be taken up with greater avidity, and to be read with 
more interest, than if it had lain upon the shelf ina large vo- 
lume for several years, or even for a single month. W hen 
book comes bound and lettered from the office of the publish- 
er, it is new but once; when issued in the form of the Month- 
ly Preacher, it is new twelve times, before the volume is com- 
pleted. 

A second and still greater advantage is, that a periodical 
preacher is enabled to take up many ‘important subjects, at 
the very moment when public inquiry is awake, and discus- 
sion is imperiously demanded. Of this we have some admi- 
rable examples in the work before us, which will be particu- 
larly noticed hereafter. 

A third advantage is, that in the hands of a judicious and 
enterprising editor, a Monthly Preacher brings out talents, 
which would never venture of their own accord to encounter 
public observation ; and thus, by stimulating retired and re- 
tiring members of the sacred profession to make unwonted 
efforts, it is imstrumental in raising the standard of thei 
ordinary ministrations, to the great and lasting advantage o! 
their stated hearers. 

A fourth advantage of a periodical preacher, sustained as 
this is, lies in the great variety of ministerial gifts and talents, 
which it embodies. Every new sheet brings us, literally, a 
new writer, with all his peculiarities of style, thought, and 1l- 
lustration. And though we may not expect to be addressed 
by a Mason, or a Beecher, every month, we are sure of having 
divine truth presented to us in a greater variety of useful and 
impressive lights, than if a single individual, though in most 
respects more highly gifted than his bre thren, were regularly 
to furnish the sermons. Moreover, where thousands are to 
be instructed and edified, who differ so much from one anoth- 
er, as the patrons of the National Preacher do, in education. 
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natural temperament, literary taste, habits of investigation, 
and compass of thought, the varieties of the north, the mid- 
dle, and the south, cannot fail of being interesting and profit- 
able ina high degree. We of this frosty climate, need to be 
warmed, occasionally at least, by more tropical fires; while 
our brethren nearer the sun, may, in their turn, be equally 
benefitted by the bracing elements of these higher latitudes. 

But the usefulness, after all, of a Monthly Preacher must 
depend upon its character: its soundness in the faith, its ta- 
lent, its holy unction, and its general adaptation to the spirit- 
ual wants of the community. False doctrines destroy the 
soul. Mere philosophical speculations about the nature and 
loveliness of virtue and charity, leave the consczence untouch- 
ed. Fine moral essays, resting upon a classical, rather than 
a scriptural basis, divert the mind from “ the truth as it is in 
Jesus,” and powerfully tend to congeal the whole current of 
holy aflections. 

As the publication now before us, purports to be a JVation- 
al Preacher, and as it has much higher claims to this title 
than ony other with which we are acquainted, we shall take 
the liberty of inquiring, in the first place, what its character 
ought to be, and then, what it actually is. 

1. A National Preacher ought to be an able work. Medi- 
ocrity of talent can never give it currency in such a commu- 
nity as ours; and if it could, we should deplore the conse- 
quences. A work is wanted, which can interest and instruct 
thinking and educated men, as well as the common people. 
Nor is there any such incompatibility in the case, as many 
have supposed. There is such a thing as coming down to 
the level of ordinary minds, and at the same time, rendering 
a discourse extremely interesting to the best cultivated intel- 
lect. A man of real talent, and of a thorough education, 
knows how to fathom very unequal depths with the same line. 
He, and he alone, is qualified to do good on a broad scale ; to 
adapt his teaching to the condition and religious improve- 
ment of the high and the low, the learned and the unlearned. 
As some men who are very useful in narrow and humble 
spheres, would be extremely inadequate to fill the most im- 
portant pulpits of a great city, so a monthly series of sermons, 
which, with moderate pretensions, might do good to a class of 
readers, would utterly fail of success, by aspiring to the rank 
ofa National Preacher. It would be exceedingly inapposite, 
not to say ludicrous, therefore, to apply this title to bare me- 
diocrity. 

2. A National Preacher ought to bring forward all the fun- 
damental doctrines of the gospel; to make them stand out in 
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bold relief upon its illuminated pages; to show their divine 
harmony ; and to exhibit all their practical bearings upon the 
present condition and future destiny of mankind. In hand- 
ling these great doctrines, there should neither be timidity on 
the one hand, nor presumption on the other. The several 
writers should make it their grand aim, to present the truth, 
just as it lies in the sacred volume, never stopping to inquire 
who will applaud, or who will condemn, any doctrine which 
is clearly taught in the volume of inspiration. ‘The way to 
make such a publication eminently worthy of patronage and 
confidence, is for the contributors to take a strong hold of 
every promynent doctrine, to forget themselves, to be “ con- 
strained by the love of Christ,” and in the progress of their 
labors, faithfully to “declare all the counsel of God.” A 
different course may be popular with a large class of readers ; 
but there is nothing like the simple, uncompromising truths 
of the bible, to gain over the conscience, to pierce the heart, 
and to build up the church in holiness and faith. 

3. A National Preacher should be distinguished for its 
liberality : not that good natured indifference to all religious 
opinions—that supple dereliction of essential truths, which 
at the present day so complacently arrogates to itself the ex- 
clusive name of charity; but that true gospel liberality, which 
while it “contends earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints,” overlooks those minor diflerences of sentiment 
which may be retained consistently with holy christian fel- 
lowship, and high attainments in piety. Much has the cause 
of truth suffered from the prevalence of narrow, sectarian 
jealousies. Lamentably frequent and pertinacious disputes 
have arisen, about “mint, anise, and cumin,” among those 
who were agreed in “the weightier matters of the law.”  In- 
deed, nothing has been more afflictive to true charity, than 
to behold the several divisions, in the “ sacramental host of 
God’s elect,” warring upon one another, instead of uniting to 
defend their common faith against “ the armies of the aliens.” 
But we trust that a spirit of true catholicism is now rapidly 
pervading all the great religious denominations in our cour- 
try, and it is needless to say, that an able and widely circula- 
ted Monthly Preacher, can do much to facilitate the spread, 
and hasten the consummation, of this divine liberality. Not 
that we believe an entire amalgamation of all sects to be 
practicable, or even desirable, in the present state of the 
world. There is an advantage in their separately “ provoking 
one another to love and good works ;” and we doubt not that 
more will be done to circulate the scriptures, to raise Up 
ministers, and to evangelize the nations, than if our whole 
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christian population could be consolidated into one great 
communion. 

4. While a National Preacher should be full of thought 
and unction, it ought not to contain many GREAT sermons. 
Our readers will understand, at a glance, what we mean; for 
in common parlance, an able discourse, a good discourse, or 
a profitable discourse, is far from being synonymous with a 
great discourse. Very few men can write great sermons, 
without great and manifest effort; and this, commonly, by 
elevating them too much in point of style, or giving them too 
wide a range, or making them too argumentative, or too me- 
taphysical, fatigues and bewilders the hearer, almost as much 
as itdoes the preacher. A discourse may show great and 
various learning, may be written in the finest classical style, 
may evince deep and laborious investigation, may contain a 
great fund of scriptural truth, and yet do very little good. 

Who that has spent much time at the most celebrated 
fashionable watering place in this part of the country, does 
aot know, that almost every new preacher, (and there are new 
preachers every sabbath,) seems to consider it, for the time 
being, as an essential part of his commission, to deliver a very 
great sermon? Who has not become heartily tired of this 
kind of preaching, and who ever heard of its ‘saving a soul 
from death, and hiding a multitude of sins? So in the case 
before us, if every contributor to the pages of a Monthly 
Preacher, were to aim at making a great sermon, the main 
object of such a publication would inevitably be defeated. It 
would neither profit, nor interest the great mass of readers, 
Even the most thinking and intelligent class, would derive 
much less benefit from it, than from plain good sense, clothed 
in perspicuous language, and earnestly enforced by the con- 
straining motives of the gospel. We hazard the remark, that 
in their very best discourses, few clergymen are aware of any 
extraordinary effort, or uncommon felicity of thought, of plan, 
or of filling up, at the time of writing them. Those, in ge- 
neral, are decidedly the best discourses, which are thrown off 
by a well furnished and well disciplined mind, in the fervor 
of its holiest aspirations, and which are subjected to a careful 
revision afterwards. For ourselves, we should expect but a 
moderate share of christian edification, from a National 
Preacher, which should contain none but sermons written on 
purpose for the work, and with the set design of making 
them, as much superior to every thing else of the kind as 
Possible. 

De A Monthly Preacher, for extensive circulation, should 
furnish its numerous readers with such a variety of topics, as 
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their ever varying spiritual wants and circumstances require. 
The continual ringing of changes upon a few favorite sub- 
jects, though of fundamental importance in the gospel plan, 
would be tiresome, and comparatively unprofitable, to every 
class of readers. The glory of the christian system, is seen 
in its harmonious proportions; and these proportions must, 
of course, be presented to the eye, before it can see and ad- 
mire them. “All scripture is given by inspiration of God 
and is profitable ;’ and the themes which it furnishes, “ for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness,” are inexhaustible. Its promises reach to heaven, 
its threatenings go down to the lowest hell. Its rewards and 
its punishments are lost in the inconceivable heights and un- 
fathomable depths of eternity. ‘The being and perfections of 
God,—the relations of mankind to Him, as their Creator, Pre- 
server and rightful Moral Governor,—the holiness and strict- 
ness of His law and the terrible penalty of transgression,—the 
apostasy, and its immediate consequences,—the entire de- 
pravity and utter helplessness of human nature,—the first 
promise,—the typical sacrifices for sin,—the miraculous in- 
carnation of the Son of God,—his life, his ministry, his mira- 
cles, his death as an atoning sacrifice,—his triumph, exalta- 
tion and intercession,—the gift of the Holy Ghost,—the na- 
ture and necessity of regeneration, of repentance, of faith, of 
new obedience,—the nature and fruits of experimental reli- 
gion,—the christian hope, the christian warfare, the songs of 
the redeemed, and the wailings of the lost ;—these, and such 
as these, are the subjects which the bible furnishes for week- 
ly discussion in the pulpit, and to enrich the pages of a 
Monthly Preacher. 

6. While a National Preacher should keep back nothing 
that is profitable, it ought to adapt its discourses to the cha- 
racter of the age, the errors that abound, the exigencies of the 
church, and the duties which she owes to her King, her 
country, and the world. But let us not here be misunder- 
stood. We plead for no abatement of the claims of God’s 
law; for no bending of the divine rule to accommodate 4 
spurious liberality, either in doctrine, or practice ; for no 
time-serving policy, which inquires what will do, and what 
will not do, in this enlightened country; and which quakes 
at every breath of opposition. Such cowardly and traitor- 
ous compromises we abhor. What we mean to say is, that 
those subjects should be most frequently brought forward, 
and made most prominent, which the existing state of the 
church most urgently requires. Thus, in the primitive ages 
of Christianity, the divine mission of Jesus Christ; the prools 
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of his Messiahship drawn from the prophetical scriptures; 
and justification through faith in him alone, as an atoning 
sacrifice ; were themes which the condition of the Jews, and 
of the heathen world, made particularly appropriate. Not 
that they are ever out of place; but that in the first promul- 
gation of the gospel, in the planting of the christian church, 
they were especially important. So, at the glorious reforma- 
tion from popery, justification by faith alone was the doc- 
trine, Which, more than any other, needed to be explained, 
proved, and enforced by the immortal champions of religious 
emancipation. ‘Thus, in the days of Cromwell and the Cove- 
nanters, the strong existing tendency to fanaticism demand- 
ed a very different course of preaching, from that which was 
required in the licentious reign of Charles the Second. Thus, 
whenever infidelity lifts up her scornful front to heaven, she 
must be met and vanquished with “the sword of the spirit.” 
And as new errors spring up, or old ones are revived under 
more specious names and forms, as the enemy changes his 
mode of attack, and the church verges to one extreme or an- 
other, a peculiar prominence should be given to those great 
truths of the bible, which are adapted to the exigencies of 
the times. 

Besides the doctrines of entire human depravity, regenera- 
tion by the Spirit of God, faith, repentance, and “holy 
living,” which are to be inculcated everywhere by the mi- 
nisters of Christ, there are several general topics, on which 
a National Preacher, at this day and in this country, should 
bestow much time, and thought, and holy emphasis. One of 
these is the divinity and atonement of the Savior, which a 
spurious philosophy rejects, in the plenitude of its own wis- 
dom; and which it labors with almost apostolic zeal, to blot 
out from the pages of revelation. ‘To meet this error in the 
style of controversy, may not be needful, or even expedient, 
in such a work as the National Preacher; since it circulates 
Where this system has few or no advocates. But if “ other 
foundation can no man lay, than that is laid which is Jesus 
Christ,” then, surely, the minds of all should be fortified 
against every possible attack, which may drive them from 
this foundation. 

Again, as the present is emphatically an age of revivals, 
and as this country is pre-eminently the theatre of these 
glorious triumphs of grace, a monthly National Preacher 
ought to contain many discourses, prepared under the quick- 
ening influence of these divine showers, and suited to every 
‘tage of alarm, conviction, and subsequent hope in the Sav- 
or. Such helps are wanted, in one place or another, every 
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day of the year, where no minister can be present, to guide 
the inquiring, to expose false hopes, to c we the “mourn- 
ers in Zion,’ and to “feed the sheep” Christ’s flock. 
Moreover, even the most able and ne itn. spiritual 
guides would derive great assistance, “in times of refresh- 
ing,” from such timely and appropriate discourses, as we hav 
just mentioned. 

Another topic which should occupy much space in a Na- 
tional Preacher, is the duty and the means of evangelizing 
the world. ‘This embraces the whole field of christian en- 
terprise, both at home and abroad; and includes all th 
great benevolent associations and movements of the age in 
which we live. The field is vast,—the wants of mankind are 
pressing.—millions are dying ;—and for a religious periodical, 
which can speak to its tens of thousands every month, to 
pass over these mighty interests in silence, or with only her 
and there a passing notice, would argue either a want ol 
judgment, or of christian philanthropy, which might well 
deprive it of all further support. 

We shall only add, that a monthly National Preacher ought 
to hold itself in readiness, to aid the friends of morality and 
religion, in every suitable measure which they may adopt. 
to shield the laws and institutions of God from violation, to 
enlighten the public mind, and to change public sentiment, 
in regard to their sacredness and importance. Much is 
it in the power of such a Preacher to accomplish, and great 
is the responsibility of those who wield that power, or 
who might wield it, perhaps, for the salvation of their 
country. 

We have thus freely sketched the outline of such a Month- 
ly Preacher, as we think would richly merit the approbation 
and support of a great christian community. Is_ this the 
character of the work which is now passing on to the fourth 
volume, and which has gained a wider circulation, by far, 
than any similar publication, at least on this side of the At- 
lantic? ‘Phe question will be most conveniently answered, by 
referring to some of the foregoing tests. 

And, in the first place, the National Preacher, now befor 
us, is certainly an able work. If it is not, where shall w 
look for talents, in the sacred profession, to make it so? Such 
names as Mason, Woods, Griffin, Green, Alexander, Gris wold, 
Beecher, Rice, Miller, Spring, etc. to the number of about 
forty, are sufficicnt to se ttle this question. But let any mal 
who doubts, candidly examine the whole series for himself. 
For our part, though we before thought highly of the work, @ 
recent perusal of many of these sermons, one after another 
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has raised them much in our sober estimation; and we ha- 
zard the remark, that, all things considered, these three volumes 
will not suffer in comparison with any others, which have 
lately come from the American pres When we heard the 
first in the series, delivered by Dr. Mason himself, some twenty 
years ago, we thought it the best sermon we had ever heard ; : 
and we should still ‘ie at loss, where to look for a better. 

In the second place, the essential doctrines of the gospel, 
are here clearly state d, satisfactorily prov ed, and made to beat 
with great pungency upon the reader’s consctence. ‘The seve- 
ral authors write like men, who have no doubts in regard to 
man’s entire depravity, the way of his recovery by Jesus 
Christ, the sovereignty of God in “ having mercy upon whom 
he will have mercy,” the divine work of the Hol y Spirit in 
regeneration, and the means of improvement in holiness and 
preparation for heaven. We find no half statement of an of- 
fensive doctrine, and that half almost taken back, for fear 
that some one will pronounce it false, or unfit to be preached. 
But, on the contrary, every preacher appears to feel, that he 
is delivering God’s message ; and that God will vindicate his 
own truth, whe ther men “ will hear, or whether they will for- 
bear.” 

But, with all this plainness, the National Preacher is, 
in the third place, distinguished for its liberality. In these 
volumes are found the names of leading ministers, belonging 
to, at least, five denominations, who, while they agree in all the 
cardinal points of our common faith, do not perce ive the ne- 
cessity, or expediency, of bringing forward those minor dif- 
ferences of opinion, which have too often produced * discord 
among brethren. They appear to have found out, at length, 
that they can co-ope rate in sustaining an important religious 
publication, without any sacrifice of principle, and with a 
great increase of that “charity which is the bond of per- 
lvctness.” This is truly a delightful spectacle; and we 
cannot but regard it as the dawn of a better day than the 
church has yet enjoyed. 

Again, the var iely of important topics which are brought 
forward and discussed in these volumes, adds greatly to their 
value. Wee opy the following, from the first, as a fair spe- 
cimen. The value of the gospel,—the utility of prayer,—gain 
from the sufferings of Christ,—the duly of sending the gos- 
pel to the heathen ,—internal evidences of revelation,—the me- 
ation of Christ. the ground of the believer's ; triumph,—the 


evidences and duty of being on the Lord’s side,—the day of 


Penvecoet, —the benefit of afflictions,—the duty of . family wor 
htp.—the union of believers with Christ,—the duties of the 
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rich,—-and the great change. This, however, like almost 
every other table of contents, presents an extremely inade- 
quate view of the various matter, contained in the volume to 
which it is appended. We could specify single discourses, in 
each of the three volumes, which are worth half the cost ot 
the whole twelve, or twenty-four ; and we presume the work 
will not be less valuable hereafter, than it has been hitherto. 

That the National Preacher is an able and stedfast friend 
to revivals of religion, no one can entertain a doubt, who is 
at all acquainted with its spirit and its contents. Quite a 
number of the discourses, are well adapted to such a state of 
religious excitement ; and must have been read, we have no 
doubt, with great interest and advantage, by many, who were 
asking “what shall I do to be saved.” Still, we think, 
there is room for material improvement,—we will not say in 
the plan of the Preacher, for we are sure the editor will sub- 
scribe to our opinion, that it ought to contain many more 
‘ revwal sermons,” than it has thus far furnished. But for 
these, it is obvious, he must be indebted to clergymen who 
are able to write them. And here, we would put it to the 
consciences of such men, whether they are not bound, as the 
servants of Christ and his church, to avail themselves of the 
opportunity which this publication offers, to send abroad their 
best thoughts, upon all the leading topies which come up in 
the progress of a revival, for the use of those who may be 
exceedingly benefitted by them. It cannot admit of a doubt, 
that there are at this moment, among the manuscripts of dis- 
tinguished living preachers, hundreds of sermons, which were 
written in “ times of refreshing,” and which, with very little 
trouble, might be revised and prepared for the press. Let 
those highly favored servants of the Lord, who have often 
seen his power in their congregations, and who have been 
employed as instruments “to gather in his elect,” under the 
reviving influence of his Spirit,—let such ministers inquire, 
in reference to the subject before us, “ Lord what wilt thov 
have us to do?” A discourse which has been eminently bless- 
ed from the pulpit during a revival, may perhaps be blessed 
in an equal degree, when a single copy of it finds its way 
from the press, into some far distant parish or settlement, 
where God is pouring out his Spirit; and who can tell, how 
many hundred souls might be saved from death, by the ten, 
or twenty thousand copies, which might go out froni the of- 
fice of the National Preacher? Let the editor be sustained, 
as he ought to be, in this respect, and who can doubt that the 
usefulness of his work would be greatly increased ? 

We have said, that such a work ought to take a deep inter- 
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est in all the great benevolent plans and movements of the 
day, and we are happy to add, that the National Preacher has 
begun ably and promptly to occupy this ground. It contains 
the missionary sermons of Drs. Griffin, Beecher, and Rice, 
before the American Board ; a sermon by Dr. Woods, on the 
duties of the rich; a sermon by that devoted servant of 
Christ, the late Dr. Payson, in behalf of the American Educa- 
tion Society ; and some others which bear with great force, 
though not so directly, upon the duties .of the church to a 
“ world lying in wickedness.” All this is well, but there is 
much ground yet to be occupied. And why should not the 
National Preacher hasten to take possession of it in the name 
of Him, to whose service it has been solemnly consecrated ? 
Let it plead the cause of the American Bible Society and of 
Home Missions, as eloquently as it has pleaded that of Mis- 
sions to the heathen. Let it speak with its thousand tongues 
in behalf of the Tract Society, the cause of Temperance, the 
Sabbath School Union, and the Colonization Society. 

We need not say, that there are many living ministers, who 
are able to speak on all these topics with great power and ef- 
fect; nor will we, in so plain a case, stop to prove, that it is 
their duty to come forth, and plead the cause of God, of their 
country, and of humanity, before all the thousands, who 
through the medium of the press can have an opportunity, and 
can be persuaded, to hear them. We have the very men in 
our eye, at this moment, to whom this godlike service belongs ; 
and it is not to be supposed that they are so unconscious of 
the talents which God has given them, or of public expecta- 
tion, as to be blameless, if they ‘come not up to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty.” 

That the National Preacher is awake to all the great inter- 
ests of the church and the nation, we have had many substan- 
tial proofs in its three years ministrations ; but none quite so 
striking, perhaps, as in the March number of the present year. 
The boldness, patriotism, and ability, with which Dr. Beecher 
presses upon the public authorities, as well as all other think- 
ing men, the paramount importance of religion, and especial- 
ly of the christian sabbath, afford a fine specimen of what a 
monthly publication like this can do, in the cause of God and 
our country. Much more in the same spirit, and with the 
same alacrity to meet every crisis, and to rebuke public trans- 
gression, we hope and expect to see in the National Preacher. 

We should gladly enrich our pages with extracts illustrative 
of our remarks, but our limits forbid. We can only allude 
to a few discourses, among the many which are distinguished 
tor their ability. 
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The sermon by Dr. Skinner is one of the best we recol- 
lect ever to have seen upon the utility of prayer. (Uf our limits 
would permit, we should quote the passage beginning “ But 
the bibie,” etc. (page 26,) a passage which can scare ely be too 
often read by ministers of the gospel. 

In Dr. Spring’s sermon upon the internal evidences of revela- 
tion, the proofs are happily condensed, well arranged, and 
ably e1 forced. 

We would earnestly request those who look with suspicion 
upon modern revivi als of religion, to read the whole of ser- 
mon tenth, by the Rev. Baxter Dickinson, with the bible open 
before them, and fervent prayer to God for the illumination 
of his Spirit. 

The sermon of Dr. Woods, on the duties of the rich, should 
be read over once a month, by all professed christians whom 
God has intrusted with wealth, until they feel the whol 
weight of their responsibility, and enjoy all the luxury of 
their high privilege. 

The sermon of the Rev. William Patton, on the duty and 
importance of special efforts for the conversion of cities, 1s 
happily conceived, and the subject is ably illustrated. The 
fourth reason by which he enforces the duty, of making such 
efforts, contains a powerful appeal to the conscience and the 
heart. 

The closing paragraph of Rev. Daniel A. Clark’s sermon, 
from the text “as in water face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man,” is as just, as it is fearfully eloquent. 

From Dr. Beecher’s masterly and triumphant militant dis- 
course before the American Board, we should be glad to 
make large quotations; but this discourse is already so ex- 
tensively ‘known, as to render it unnecessary. 

To three short sermons by the same author, entitled The 
gospel the only security, Jor eminent and abiding national 
prosperity which have, with great propriety, been stereotyped, 
we can only make a passing allusion. Would to God, that th: 
great truths which they contain, were indelibly engraven on 
the hearts of all the rulers and people of this land. 

How ably and appropriately Professor Halsey has enforced 
the duty and privilege of praying for all in authority, we 
have not space left to show, either by extracts or analysis; 
but we can assure our re ade rs, that his two discourses wil! 
riclily repay the christian patriot for a careful and repeated 
perusal. 

And now, in conclusion, we take the libe rty orenng © - : 
duty of sustaining the National Preacher, at the highest e!e- 
vation, to which the talents and piety of our ablest minis: 
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ters can raise it. The great difficulty which the editor has 
iad to encounter hitherto, is, as we have reason to know, to 
procure sermons of the right stamp for the Preacher, not- 
withstanding the long list “of clergymen, from whom he re- 
ceived early encouragement. Now, if such a work is wanted, 
if, as experience proves, it can be circulated in every part of 
the United States, and if it can be made to exert a powerful 
influence in favor of sound doctrine and vital piety, surely it 
ought to be promptly and ably sustained. And how can any 
man who is qualified to speak to the nation, do more good, 
than by devoting a portion of his time to this object? Al- 
ready has Mr. Dickinson circulated many thousands of the 
Preacher gi ratuitously ; and he is constantly ready to supply 
benevolent societies or individuals, with the numbers, for 
distribution, at tract prices. For aught that appears to the 
contrary, the monthly edition may soon be increased to twen- 
ty or thirty thousand, to be read in families, in the conference 
room, in vacant congregations, and in the new and scattered 
settlements along the whole line of our vast frontier. Let it 
never be said that all this incalculable amount of good has 
failed of being done, through the neglect of those whose duty 
it was to furnish the instruction. 











Ili.—Review or DuNALLAN. 





ART. 





Dunallan: or, Know what you judge: In two volumes, by the Author of 
“The Decision,” “ Father Clement,” etc. ete. 





ReLicrous novels have been multiplied within a few years, 
to an extent which indicates, with several concurrent facts, 
a striking peculiarity in the taste of the christian public. 
This peculiarity, we believe, consists in the demand for inces- 
sant excitement, of which these books, while they are so 
natural a manifestation, are also, in their turn, as will here- 
after appear, no inconsiderable a cause. In our opinion, the 
increase of the present class of productions, is referrible to 
such a suspicious state of public feeling, rather than to any 
characteristic which we dare pronounce to be worthy of 
commendation. The taste, here spoken of, is common to the 
whole reading world; and, in search of its appropriate enjoy- 
ment, is restricted to no one department of intellectual effort. 
Whatever is the subject, whether politics, philosophy, na- 
tural science, or history, it must borrow its extrinsic attrac- 
tions, or derive its power of excitement, from the form of a 
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romance, and it were well, if romance was in no case its 
essence. With such a tendency among readers generally, it 
was a matter of course that authors would not miss the op- 
portunity of arraying religion, also, in the fashionable costume. 
That must produce its share of excitement, and thus awaken 
deeper interest, even though it be well ascertained that, on 
so momentous a subject, feeling is not “the whole duty of 
man.” 

The motives of those good men or women who have cho- 
sen to make novels a vehicle of religious instruction, we pre- 
sume not to judge; but we are free to say, that very little can 
be hoped, for christian faith and morals, from these endeavors, 
however well intended. As it has become common to de- 
velope religion in connection-with a luscious story, we know 
many well approve of the device on that account. But the 
vulgar crror, that one must needs be in the fashion, will not, we 
trust, have an unlimited currency with the christian public, 
for christianity itself exists only by its oppositien to fashion— 
“the fashion of this world.” Perhaps the writers in question, 
knowing that many readers repel the subject of religion with a 
force proportioned to the seriousness with which it is urged 
upon their consideration, have thought that such readers might 
be tempted to regard it with more favor, when decked 
in the fascinating attire of fiction. It is doubtless hoped, 
that their aversion at least, to reading on the subject, will be 
overcome by an allurement of this kind ; and it is perhaps be- 
lieved, that the heart will be taken through this pious stealth, 
just as we contrive to make children willing to receive medi- 
cine, by exhibiting it in a honied medium. As a method of 
promoting the spiritual interests of christians, if that be the 
design of these books, it can be shown to possess but little 
significancy ; and even as to others, we think we can point 
out “a more excellent way.” 

In regard to children, it may, to a certain extent, answer a 
good purpose to call their attention to piety, through the 
medium of fiction. ‘Those story-books which seem to ‘be de- 
manded by their early years, may and should be made to in- 
culcate true wisdom and virtue, along with their professed 
design of imparting amusement: and it is an occasion of de- 
vout gratitude, that our youth enjoy means of instruction so 
superior to those which were possessed, when Blue Beard, 
The Seven Wise Masters of Greece, The Noble Slaves, The 
Arabian Nights Entertainment, and similar productions, con- 
stituted the intellectual recreation of the nursery. Not that 
benefit was in no case derivable from such reading, for it 18 
possibly better that children should be engaged in this, than 
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in none at all: and it has happened within our knowledge, 
that the last named work inspired even an adult, who could 
scarcely be persuaded to take up a book before, with an ar- 
dent love of general reading ever afterwards. Short reli- 
gious tales, of which we have several excellent ones, designed 
for sabbath school libraries, need not be proscribed, provided 
they are not the only books used with this view. It is quite 
necessary, however, that these should be joined with others of 
amore solid, if not of a more didactic nature, otherwise the 
rising generation will be essentially injured in their intellect- 
ual habits. These habits, were they to be formed by the 
reading of stories for the most part, would be any thing rather 
than manly and vigorous; and while we teach our children 
piety by this method, even that must partake of the eflemina- 
cy of the whole mental character. If we would realize the 
best results from religious books designed for children, they 
should combine, in due proportion, the simple quality of 
amusement with seriousness and weight of matter ; and hence 
are evidently wanted more of those productions which contain 
doctrinal developements, the antiquities of the bible, the 
statistics, so to speak, of piety, biographical details, and simi- 
lar reading. We ought, by no means, to run the hazard of 
losing, in this community, a taste for such a compendium of 
scriptural doctrine, as the Assembly’s Smaller Catechism, for 
all Mrs. Sherwood’s lovely pictures of infant piety. New- 
England could not be compensated for the loss. 

So much have we thought it necessary to remark concern- 
ing religious story-books for the young, lest these should 
seem to be involved in our subsequent strictures, which re- 
ter rather to the larger fictitious narratives of a serious cast, 
designed to supply the place of common novels. 

Of this character is Dunallan, a work which we have cho- 
sen to consider as a representative of this whole class. We 
shall give no abstract of its story, and shall only characterize 
it in brief, making occasionally a reference to it, and perhaps 
to one or two similar works, in illustration of our sentiments. 
[t is certainly a respectable book of its kind, whose author has 
repeatedly appeared before the public in similar efforts, as 
The Decision, Father Clement, and others. The apparatus 
of common novels it of course includes, with a full share of 
plots, mystery, and extravagance, with highly painted pic- 
lures of friendship and hate, confidence and treachery, love 
and murder. Except that its hero and heroine, and a few 
other characters, are represented as religious, and that topics 
of a serious nature are occasionally introduced, and dwelt on 
with an evangelical spirit, it could not be distinguished from 
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the novels of the world. It is imbued with a large share of 
their sentimental and exciting qualities. The interest of the 
book is made to depend principally on the adventures which 
it narrates. It endeavors to excite to the utmost the sympa- 
thy of the reader, in the temporal destiny of the beings that 
figure in its pages. ‘The religious system an it inculcates 

has our warm approbation as a whole, whatever exception 
might be made to a few details. We could not, however, 
fail to notice that death-bed repentances are impliedly acqui- 
esced in as safe, since two such scenes, at least, are described, 
and the reader is left to hope in the soundness of the change. 
One solitary instance in the whole bible, of a sinner brought 
to repentance in the near view of death, suffices for the vo- 
Jume which reveals the counsels of God. Two instances in 
a novel is at least one too many. We cannot be insensible 
to the pleasing descriptions, which the author gives us, of 
domestic felicity founded on the religion of the gospel, as 
experienced in the heart; or to the happy exemplifications of 
the christian temper, in several of the incidents which are 
brought into view; or to the just censures which are past on 
many practices in reputable society, which are opposed to 
the religion and morality of the bible. Yet it must be con- 
fessed that the connection in which these things appear, de- 
tracts very greatly from their merit; while the influence of 
counteracting causes materially diminishes the eflect they 
would otherwise produce. But our objections to this class 
of books, as designed for the instruction or entertainment of 
the christian public, have not been suggested particularly by 
the delinquencies of the present work. They have been de- 

rived from those common properties, that belong to all reli- 
gious novels. 

We cannot but think that the tendency and effects of this 
species of reading, must be a concern of serious moment, 
from the fact that novels, of whatever name, are so widely dil- 
fused through the mass of the community. Whether good or 
evil be the “result, it must be felt by vast numbers. Holding, 
then, as we do, a place among the professed guardians ot 
morals and of religious truth in this country, we cannot be 
misemployed in estimating the influence of the works in 
question; and in stating the injuries which they seem calcula- 
ted to inflict upon the reading public. 

Our readers wiil agree with us, in the first place, that on 
the subject of religion, in itself so awful, and in its results 
affecting our eternal condition, every unfavorable association 
should, if possible, be avoided. But sacred truth, when pr 
sented in a narrative, whose whole groundwork is fiction, 
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and under the appellation of a novel, which involves, in its 
very idea, a detail of improbable or wonderful events, is an 
unfavorable—an unhappy association. It is a combination 
of things, we conceive, by no means adapted to serious feel- 
ing or fixed belief. A well disciplined mind does not readily 
harmonize with it, because it is itself an incongruous object; 
and no mind, affected by such different and incompatible 
sources of interest, will be apt to receive a continuous or 
consistent religious impression. ‘The truth, in this case, 
never commends itself to the mind with an undivided energy. 
It can hardly inspire a firm belief in its own divinity. The 
influence of the fiction is felt on the truth itself, and it brings 
truth under suspicion, by throwing over it an air of illusion. 
The reader of Dunallan sometimes feels, that the religion 
which is brought into view could never have assumed such 
an attitude in reality. He is certain that it cannot answer 
the purposes contemplated, in the connections in which it 
appears; and he is naturally led to doubt whether he has 
ever seen any thing like it in the commerce of the world. 
\s a matter of actual occurrence, who would expect from a 
young woman, at a gay and fashionable party in a splendid 
metropolis, however she may have been brought into it, 
that line of conduct and strain of moralizing, which are as- 
eribed to Catharine Dunallan, under such circumstances? 
The common course of things in this case is, that religion is 
left entirely out of sight, and that the pious person, or pro- 
fessor of piety, goes with the current. It is useless to make 
religion appear in a situation, where, if it can exist at all, it 
cannot exist with honor; and where its appearance must be 
that of incongruity and embarrassment. It has too artificial, 
too fanciful an aspect, to be firmly believed in, under the 
circumstances described. 

The effect in bewildering the mind, as to the reality of re- 
ligion, by means of feigned representations, is seen in the 
great work of Milton, whenever he describes the invisible 
world. It seems to be inseparable from the attempt of con- 
necting them in a story, and under material emblems, that 
spiritual things should appear strange and unreal,—that “the 
sacred truths” of scripture should be seen in the light “ of 
fable and old song.” ‘This result is natural to the mind. 
We are affected by the juxtaposition of objects, however un- 
like their nature. As, in the present instance, we cannot be- 
lieve the fiction, we may be lead to disbelieve the truth. 
The latter shares in the discredit which should attach, if any 
Where, wholly to the former. We seem to trifle with the 
great doctrines of religion, and the realities of the eternal 
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world, by weaving them into a net-work of fancy. . Not that 
mankind may never be instructed in religion by means of fa- 
ble, or feigned representations of any sort. This, however, 
may be done without exhibiting the peculiar characteristics 
of a modern novel. The bible authorizes the employment of 
fiction in a certain form, as a means of inculcating divine 
truth. This mode it has itself adopted in aid of our weak 
conceptions, and for the purpose of exciting attention. But 
such representations in the scripture, are of a peculiar kind. 
They are mostly made in the way of comparison or allegory, 
and besides are of inconsiderable extent. ‘They consist mere- 
ly of a few enlivening details, and do not affect the subject— 
the great truth as a whole. They leave its broad and essen- 
tial outlines unbroken. In novels, on the contrary, these 
representations are extended and minute. The comparisons 
are their all—their life and essence. ‘Fhe whole scenery is 
fiction, and the machinery also; and truth is so combined 
with falsehood, in filling up the parts, as to seem like error. 
Hence proceeds the evil. The association is unpropitious 
*“‘Serpentes avibus geminantur.”” The respect which the mind 
feels for consistency, is often, and perhaps necessarily, viola- 
ted, because it is fancy, and not fact, which guides the 
painter. 

We would remark, in the second place, that the common 
and acknowledged character of fictitious writings, in general, 
as presenting false views of life and abounding with exagge- 
rated description, augurs unfavourably in regard to the par- 
ticular kind of novel here intended. We are naturally led, 
on this account, to distrust it, as a mode of religious instruc- 
tion and impression. Works of the imagination in general, 
and novels most of all, must, from their very nature, contain a 
representation of things beyond the literal truth. ‘Their dis- 
tinctive object is to gratify that love of excited feeling, whic! 
belong to all men in a greater or less degree. But this ex- 
citement can never be produced by a facsimile representa- 
tion of real life. To lift the mind above its ordinary state, 
requires the exhibition of stronger passions, more striking 
incidents, and bolder contrasts, than those of common life. 
Of course, a tale must not be a history, and if the writer un- 
derstands his vocation, he abjures the literal truth. He there- 
fore paints his characters much above mortality or below it. 
Virtue and vice, beauty and deformity, cannot well be other- 
wise than excessive, in every personage that bears a conspi- 
cuous part in the story. He describes joys more ecstatic than 
sinful beings ever tasted, and pangs of distress keener, i! 
possible, than they ever suffered en earth. Even where be 
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does not design grossly to depart from actual life, he will 
imagine such combinations, as may free his story from tame- 
ness and moderation. He will not dare to imitate nature in 
her soberness. Compared with an actual observation of the 
world, and with the disclosures of the bible, there would be 
the same sort of mockery in consulting such works, with a 
view to learn human nature, and to form sound opinions, that 
there would be in using a lamp in broad daylight, as did 
the cynic of old, when he wished to find aman in Athens. 
We do not here refer, merely to novels of the unearthly, mys- 
tical, horror-breathing, trap-door character, but, in a degree, 
to the best of Fielding’s, Edgeworth’s, and Scott’s. Such 
being the distinctive nature of fictitious composition, there 
is no reason to believe, that the religious works referred to 
can be materially different in these respects. ‘They may not 
be characterized by such gross mistakes in their moral esti- 
mate of human life, but the necessity of furnishing excite- 
ment, must subject them, in common with all works of this 
kind, to exaggeration and improbability. In all that relates 
to our eternal interests, this is no inconsiderable evil. It is 
comparatively a trifle, to overdo the matter, in representing 
common affairs and secular life; but not so, in representing 
the walk with God. Here error cannot but be pernicious, 
and error we think must frequently take place. ‘The necessi- 
ty of inventing interesting situations, leads the writer, almost 
constantly, to venture on improbable ground. He trespasses 
on nature—religious nature, so to speak. Religion is false- 
ly estimated. Its joys and griefs, its supports and _ trials, 
are greatly exaggerated, or unduly awarded. There must be 
some extreme to interest or agitate, to transport or rack the 
mind. In depicting the passions and the vicissitudes of 
feeling, we have in abundance the accompaniments of frights, 
fuintings, groans, tears of ecstasy, or tearless agony, and a 
thousand etceteras designed solely for effect. In the texture 
of the story there must be a lost child, a wandering gipsy, a 
inystical old lady, a hardhearted father or uncle, a favored 
tantalized lover, a melancholy cast off suitor, an accomplish- 
ed villain, or a reformed profligate. Some knot must be un- 
tied or cut, some mystery cleared up, some duel fought, 
some murder committed, or other overwhelming catastrophe 
take place. These affairs so common in secular novels, and 
not excluded from the best of them, for even Sir Walter 
carries them to the greatest allowable extent,—cannot but 
find a place in the novel of serious pretensions. We have 
certainly met with them to a degree quite as gratifying as 
could be wished; and have remarked, that love especially 
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has asserted its usual omnipotence, as in the olden time. 
In reading a production of this class lately, we could not 
but feel, that almost every thing was rendered subservient 
to this passion; that, with many fine descriptions of religion, 
it breathed chiefly of love; and that this idea mingled fa- 
miliarly with the devotions of the closet, and the aspirations 
of the heart before God. 

Now it is apparent, that in such connections religion can- 
not be fairly represented ; it cannot maintain that predomi- 
nating interest in the mind, which it ought always to com- 

mand. In addition to the mischief of excitement on such a 
subjeci, it fails of a moral effect, because it is not the religion 
of christians, as we actually see them in the world. As in the 
kindred secular novel, characters are painted beyond life. 
Christianity is clothed with attributes not more lovely than 
essentially belong to her, for that would be impossible, but 
more lovely, more resple yndent in every situation, than her 
disciples have actually exhibited to the world. This false 
coloring is detrimental to the cause of holiness, and the in- 
terests of souls are put in jeopardy for the sake of effect. 
The reader, if he is pleased, is pleased with what perchance 
he understands only in fiction ; with christianity exhibited in 
relations which it never sustains in actual life. In sucha 
form, and stript of its severe and self-denying character, it 
may seem to him easier of acquisition or of practice, than the 
fact will warrant. He will be apt to imagine that a few 
wishes and sighs will make the reality his own. Hence the 
danger of self-deception, on the part of those who are led to 
regard, with interest, the too flattering picture. Profligate 
men, contemplating the same picture, “look for it in vain, in 
the actual religious world ; and, therefore, very naturally be- 
come more hardened in unbelief. ‘They are sure to condemn 
all religion as hypocrisy. Christians, especially youthful 
christians, reading the novelist’s high wrought description of 
an evangelical character,—of a piety which always rises 
above temptation, or oftener, at rw sng than human imperfec- 
tions allow, if their views are not corrected by an adequate 
acquaintance with the bible and their own hearts, cannot be 
prepared duly to estimate the actual condition of a believer 
in this world, or the extent of the difficulties with which he is 
obliged to contend. Hence, in an intercourse with their fel- 
low-christians, how many occurrences must seem contray to 
the beautiful theory they will have adopted; and, in the end, 
who can be surprised, if their minds, fretted by disappoint- 
ment, or deceived by these Utopian representations, do not 
become sadly warped from the simplicity of the gospel. 
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The above remarks may be confirmed by anexample, which 
we have in recollection. What the reputation of the work 
we are about to speak of is, or whether it has any, we are ig- 
norant. It isa religious novel of domestic product, contain- 
ing sound doctrine and experimental views of the gospel, and 
will be read with interest by those who love a wonderful sto- 
ry. In “ Justina, or the Will,” as in most other fictions, its 
angel heroine, and several of the lesser divinities of. the story, 
are placed in situations of extraordinary perplexity and trial, 

in circumstances which we should consider as altogether un- 
natural. Mistakes are strangely fallen into, which are pro- 
ductive of immense trouble. Untoward events thicken upon 
us, as we proceed. Gratuitous mystery involves many of the 
transactions, in which the parties are engaged. Justina es- 
pecially acts her part with incomparable propriety. Such 
wisdom, discretion, firmness, purity, and lowliness, never be- 
fore appeared. Now all this is wonderful, is beautiful in print, 
but when we come to an actual intercourse with our fellow 
creatures, we do not find such perfection. Indeed, it is more 
satisfactory to witness virtues, which are level to humanity, and 
which we need not despair of ever reaching. Justina is no 
living christian, nor are the incidents introduced fitted to ex- 
emplify the christian character with any probability. Her 
meekness is a fearful odds against that of any patriarch or 
saint we ever read of. Who would endure degradation as 
she does, merely to show that she can endure it ; or because 
she felt bound by an absurd testamentary provision, although 
she was determined to accept eventually neither the money 
nor the man, one or the other of which the will was design- 
ed to secure for her? What woman ever placidly submitted 
to frowns, scolding, threatening, and even violent personal 
usage from her suitor, in order | to gain her consent to a ma- 
trimonial connection, without choosing to cast him off, until 
the expiration of a certain period? Marvellous absurdity ! 
And yet it is such a tantalizing story, that a genuine novel read- 
er must needs peruse it through, before he can eat or sleep. 

The present instance illustrates also, what probably is true 
respecting all other religious fictions, that their chief interest 
lies, not in the pious sentiments and wise counsels they con- 
tain, not in their developement of christian practice and tem- 
per, but in the same things as create the interest of other 

novels ; viz. the plot and the moving incidents. ‘The mind of 
the reader is fastened on the story, “end the book 1s read for 
the story’s sake. ‘The religion is hurried over. Itis felt to be 
an interruption. We want the adventures—the catastrophe. 
In Justina, many religious lessons are inculcated, and she is 
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taught to dread error, such as Unitarianism and the like, but 
after all, the principal thing we wish to know is, (this has 
been given as the judgment of woman, and is, therefore, cor- 
rect on sucha subject,) how the affair turns out, and which of 
her suitors she marries. All this, clever or silly as it may be 
in itself,—and it is cc » the w class,—is in its con- 
sequences unhappy for religion. Religion loses its just im- 
portance, when depicted in connections, in which it must ap- 
pear a secondary object. This difficulty not merely readers 
in general feel, but even the most serious. It is not somuch 
their fault, as it is the fault of the book—the fault of this de- 
scription of writing. It is possible, however, that the religion 
set forth, may be rendered pleasing ; and numbers of reade TS, 
who would otherwise take no interest in it, may, in subservi- 
ency to the story, enjoy it as an intellectual recreation—a 
fair idea. In this case a fresh evil ensues, constituting, in our 
minds, a further objection to the books which are its cause. 

This evil, in the third place, is the suspicious character of 
the goodness itself, which they foster or inspire in the hearts 
of theirreaders. What can it be but a fictitious goodness— 
a piety as baseless as the tales which describe it. So far as 
an impression is made by the religion which is brought into 
view in these books, and the reader sympathizes in ‘the for- 
tunes of the good men and ladies that figure in them, their 
tendency must be to produce only a romantic sort of religious 
feeling. It need not be a false system, in order to produce 
this result. It may inculcate the same evangelical principles 
which we find in Coelebs ; a work which can “hardly be consi- 
dered as a novel, so slight i is the intermixture of excited feel- 
ing, and so purely didactic are its pages. But should it not 
be confined to the kindlier and more cheering parts of the 
scheme of divine truth, care will be taken not to insist large- 
ly on the more severe and unpleasant topics. There will be 
as frequent an omission of the latter, or as much softening of 
them when introduced, as can consist with bare honesty in 
the writer, or with a tolerable likeness to the sacred original, 
in his work. ‘This the nature of novel writing requires, in 
order that there may be as little obstruction as possible to the 
pleasure, which it is its professed aim to produce. Accordingly 
the reader of Dunallan, in the religious conversations which 
are detailed in the work, finds that the advocate of correct 
principles, seldom pushes his arguments as far as is necessay, 
especially on topics that are unpleasant to the natural heart. 
He seems to forego an advantage which he might secure; and 
just at the point “where he could drive his antagonist to ex- 
tremities, the conversation drops, or is turned to other sub- 
ects. 
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It is not difficult to gratify, in a measure, the unholy mind 
with the bright faney pieces of religion,—with the abstract 
theory of christi: inity,—some undefinable etherial quality 
which lies behind its practical manifestation. We think we 
have known persons entirely reckless of religion in practice, 
who have been even captivated with able harangues on some 
of the more speculative parts of divine truth. ‘The fatal con- 
sequence in this case is, that such persons are apt to give them- 
selves credit for their fine emotions, while they dislike the 
real truth, and resist a religion whose very nature is a war- 
fare with moral corruption. ‘The pleasure arising from con- 
templating the pictured loveliness of some immaculate christ- 
ian, or the beautifully wrought sketches of prosperous virtue, 
is not to be confounded with the sober joys of practiced puri- 
ty, and tried faith. The difference of the one from the other, 
can scarcely be represented by the contrast, which exists be- 
tween dreaming of a banquet, and partaking of one in reali- 
ty. The above named exhibitions of scriptural topics are 
dwelt upon with pleasure, in this case, for a reason foreign to 
religion itself. The elegant writing, the eloquent thought, 
the beauty, sublimity, and pathos, are the chief sources of ad- 
miration, while divine truth itself is concealed, or, if percel- 
ved, is detested. A plain description of the gospel, such as 
is found in sermons, and in other didactic pieces, where the 
writer has a higher object than to impart a little momentary 
gratification, would instantly offend the unsanctified senti- 
mentalist, because he would be obliged to contemplate it, in 
relations that affect his eternal prospects. He would scoff 
instead of admiring, he would rail instead of wee ping, were 
he to hear a pungent address from the pulpit, whose denun- 
ciation should be “thou art the man.” But doubtless he 
may be pleased, if in a novel you give him virtue and religion, 
elegance and eloquence, beauty and love, tender scenes and 
hairbreadth escapes, mingle .d together, so that no distinet 
impression shall be made by the truth, and so that he can 
easily escape its searching application. In this case it can- 
not be difficult for him to imagine, that he feels a complacen- 
cy towards religion, since he identifies it either with the 
manner in which it is set forth, or with its concomitants in the 
story. It is easy for him to talk feelingly in praise of its ex- 
cellence, when it is found in such delightful company. Our 
readers need not be informed, that a satisfaction of this kind 
is equally fallacious and dangerous. It is fallacious, because 
it isa miserable substitute for the reality; and it is dange- 
rous, because it renders one contented with such a substitute. 
A mind pleasantly ee viewing religion merely as 
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an admirable speculation or felicitous plan, may feel less 
solicitude on that very account, to come into possession of its 
substantial joys, by submitting to its influence and practising 
its precepts. In the view of such a mind, it suffices to possess 
a virtue of sighs and tears, and voluptuous emotions: a reli- 
gion of durable, practical qualities, is mistaken for evanes- 
cent feeling—a bright dream—a thrilling reverie. 

This subject, may, in the fourth place, be viewed in ano- 
ther light, which will show us still more convincingly, per- 
haps, the genuine tendency and effects of the books in ques- 
tion. It must be apparent to the most casual observer that 
they create a pernicious habit of mental dissipation—a sort 
of frivolity in religion itself. Their influence is unfavorable 
not only to solid acquirements in general, but to theological 
knowledge and iniellectual religion in particular. An evil 
of this sort is seriously to be deplored in an age like the pre- 
sent; when the danger from works of this kind is very great- 
ly enhanced by the spirit which now prevails. It is a spirit 
which demands a corrective very different from storytelling. 
Indeed, this is precisely the thing which is calculated, unde: 
present circumstances, to do the most extensive mischief. 
Excitement is the order of the day, and religious novels, no 
less than others, serve to continue and increase it. They 
add to the mass of that reading, which is designed merely to 
move the feelings—to awaken ecstatic emotion. The end 
they have in view, in thisrespect, is scarcely better than that 
which is sought in the fine, wonderful, touching stories, which 
are told ina style of such elegant and becoming exaggeration in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. The prevailing taste in the social, lite- 
rary, and religious worlds, is too nearly allied in this particular. 
It is daily assimilating. Every thing in religion, as well as in 
literature and social life, must be light, showy, moving, deli- 
cious, and voluptuous. Religious tales, partaking of this 
general character, are a dangerous aliment to a spirit by far 
too much waked up in the community. While this spirit 
rages, these books will be read to excess. Many who would 
otherwise seek instruction from more substantia! works, now 
give their attention to these trifles. Time devoted to this 
species of reading, on the part of christians, is taken from 
the study of the bible, from the perusal of didactic treatises 
on christianity and its doctrines, and from the general culti- 
vation of the mind, especially of the reasoning powers. It is 
taken from quiet meditation, from communion with the heart, 
from prayer, and in fine, from those various, self-denying, 
disciplinary processes, which religion is designed to carry on 
in the soul. We do not need the heart-stirring novel, at an 
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era when the operations of benevolence are increasing with 
such rapidity; when much action exists, because much is ne- 
cessary; when the meetings both of smaller and larger christ- 
ian bodies are becoming exceedingly numerous; when reli- 
gious intelligence pours in upon us from every quarter; and 
when a periodic al press sends abroad, in a thousand forms, 
its lighter productions to gratify that love of variety, which, 
even in religion, is a characteristic of the human mind. The 
state of things in the religious world seems to be such, that 
christians must feel in a great degree, the influence of this 
stir and bustle, must devote a considerable portion of their 
time to objects connected with benevolent enterprises. We 
would not deny, that the providence of God has pointed out 
to them their duty, on this subject, in no ambiguous man- 
ner. It is evident that they have much to do in carrying 
forward the cause of the Redeemer, and much to learn con- 
cerning its progress, at so interesting a crisis. But their du- 
ty, itis equally evident, embraces other objects of no less 
importance, pertaining to their personal advancement in ho- 
liness, and necessary even to sustain the active efforts of the 

day, as well as to conduct them to a desirable issue. It is 
by no means doubtful, whether they are bound to guard 
against the dangers resulting from the spirit of the times, 
and to see that the exciting circumstances which operate on 
their feelings, do not lead them into mental dissipation. 
Should the spirit now prevalent degenerate into rant, or 
work itself into over-excitement, immense injury will be done 
to the cause of genuine christianity. It needs to be kept in 
a healthful state. But if christians, instead of gaining a 
deep insight into the nature of the gospel, and just practical 
views of its claims on the conscience, give themselves to the 
reading of religious stories, a de .wenerating process will ine- 
vitably take place. A morbid state of feeling, the conse- 
quence of over-action, will come over the christian communi- 
ty. Add to all the causes of excitement above alluded to, 
the powerful stimulus which results from novel reading, and 
the minds of religious professors will be most sensibly injured. 
The evidence of | piety will be, that a person can weep over a 
novel; and instead of having its foundations laid deep in 
knowledge and conviction, religious experience may yet de- 
generate into an air-built fabric of transient frames and emo- 
tions. 

The excitement caused by the benevolent enterprises of 
the day, and by other circumstances of a providential kind, 
is surely sufficient for sid salutary purpose without increa- 
sing its power by the fascinating charms of fiction. We 
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speak not of the waste of time merely, though that j IS a seri- 
ous consideration, but of the consequences which must result 
from this unhappy indulgence ;—of the mental and spiritual 
injury it must end in, when pungent sermons and rich reli- 
ious discussions of a didactic character, are exchanged for 
books which please, only in proportion to their power of 
awakening the imagination er feelings. Let the taste of the 
religious public encourage this frivolity to any considerable 
extent, in connection with all the other increasing means of 
excitement, and it will not be easy to say, how ‘greatly the 
religion of our fathers will have degenerated before the ex- 
piration of many years. Admit thet it will be piety in such 
a case, yet how far must it be from having a hale and vigo- 
rous growth. With the greater prevalence of such a spirit, 
how few serious readers would peruse such a work as the old 
Connecticut Magazine? How few audiences would listen, 
(many at this very time would not,) to such a discourse as 
that of President Edwards on Justification? And here we 
must say, that there are already some indications of a sickly 
sentimentality on the subject of religion,—an exclusive relish 
for fine and delectable things,—a feeling which is eager in 
profession, but inconstant in practice; and that there is dan- 
ger, even that the excellent spirit of benevolence now mani- 
fested, gen at length be dissipated, if these and similar indul- 
gences are not more sparingly sought. There must be a 
solid basis of conviction and understanding, as to the doc- 
trines of the bible, in order to the permanency either of 
personal piety, or of public benevolence. The magnificent 
project of enlightening and converting the world, must 
surely require the suppert of strong religious principle, and 
of deep scriptural knowledge. Without such a support, the 
work cannot be carried on with the least prospect of ultimate 
success. ‘The purposes to be answered by a deeper study of 
the doctrines of scripture, and by associating, in the minds of 
christians, the idea of thinking—of reasoning, with the sub- 
ject of re ligion, are too important to be lost sight of ; and we 
shall by no means have pe .rformed our d luty to our readers or 
to ourselves, if we conclude this article without briefly aes 
ing out some of those purposes. Nothing, it is evident, i 
relation to the great ends proposed by the system of ices 
truth, is more indispensable than that, first of all, it should be 
carefully studied and clearly understood. To cultivate an 
intimate acquaintance with it, and to connect it in our minds 
with patient thought and well conducted inquiry, is an obvi- 
ous means, and the only obvious means, of realizing all its 
advantages. In comparison with the ends even of a serious 
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nature, designed by the species of writing we have been 
considering, principled and intellectual religion possesses an 
immense superiority. 

We have alluded to the necessity of intellectual religious 
culture, in reference to the present system of benevolent 
effort. Our reasons for believing that this system cannot be 
long sustained, without a thorough knowledge, and a deep 
conviction of the truth, in the minds of christians, are foun- 
i: on the established principles of human nature. Nothing 

; more certain, than that excited feelings alone are inade- 
ae to the prosecution of any great or extended plan of 
operations, requiring patient and self- -denying effort, amidst 
the vicissitudes of hope and disappointment. An enterprise 
may be pushed forward rapidly for a time by excitement; 
but without the vigorous, unyielding determination which 
proceeds from principle and knowledge, it will at le ngth 
drag heavily, or be entirely suspended. We cannot at all 
depend on so variable and circumstantial a cause, as a move- 
ment of popular feeling, for any prolonged exertions, nor 
consequently for any grand results, in relation to measures 
that look far into futurity. ‘The impetus in favor of any great 
and good undertaking, requires to be supplied from compre- 
hensive views, and a “thorough conviction of duty. If it fails 
of such a supply , the undertaking itself loses its hold event- 
ually on the affections. The latter, in their strongest and 
purest exercise, are furnished by knowledge and by a sense 
of obligation. Feeling which is derived from other sources, 
which is a mere constitutional quality, and aroused by an 
appeal to present and selfish interests, is a fitful and transient 
thing, though it may accomplish somewhat while it lasts. 
Such a fee ling as is consentaneous to the spirit which novel 
reading imparts, would be singularly inefficient in the great 
moral movements that have of late been attempted. Could 
it even have admitted the conception of their sublimity, or of 
their binding obligation on the conscience, it would be able 
to conduct them but a short way towards their most desira- 
ble consummation. Even now, when commenced under 
better auspices, who can rationally expect from christians 
a favorable conclusion of these labors, without an invinci- 
ble sense of duty on their part;—such as a sound knowledge 
of the scriptures and a ripeness of spiritual unde ‘rstanding 
can alone inspire,—a sense of duty kept perpetually alive 
by the steady contemplation of divine truth, under the sanc- 
tifying influences of the Holy Spirit. 

Feeling we want; but it must be based on a religion of an 
intellectual and disciplined nature. It must be a pure, en- 
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lightened, steady, earnest, and quenchless spirit. What en- 
terprises of great moment and durable character, have ever 

been achieved without such a spirit! Had not the apostles and 
primitive christians been deeply imbued with heavenly know- 
ledge, with an experimental acquaintance with christianity in 
its simplest elements, would they have entered upon toils the 
most thankless and severe, and persevered in spreading the 
gospel among mankind, at the hazard of every object dearest 
to them in this world? What gave efficiency to the labors of 
the reformers, and sustained those noble men in their priva- 
tions and sufferings, but a conviction that they had God and 
the truih on their side,—a conviction which patient thought, 
and humble, yet independent investigation of the sacred ora- 
cles, were the means of producing. It was equally an attach- 
ment to truth—truth which they had drawn from the purest 
and deepest fountains, that animated our Puritan fathers to 
plant the gospel on this soil, in the hope of enjoying it quict- 
ly themselves, and of perpetuating it through every coming 
generation. The missionary zeal now so happily prevalent, 
is only a revival of this spirit—of the impulse which commenc- 
ed at the reformation. It is, in part, a fulfilment of the pro- 
mise given in the principles which were then established—a 
promise whose accomplishment has been so long delayed by 
a varicty of causes, that the nations should all enjoy the bless- 
ed light from heaven, i in heaven’s own unadulterated record. 
And the good work we desire may be continued and increas- 
ed, by that powerful incentive which a heart-searching ac- 
quaintance with the doctrines of the gospe] will supply ; nor 
will the church be recreant to her trust, unless in this country 
the pri:ciples of our fathers are laid aside ; unless in other 

protestant countries the noblest spirit that ever moved them 
is extinguished, and unless, in all, a restless love of novelty is 
cherished, and its never-failing attendant, a hollow, heartless, 
undisciplined theology. That there is a tendency to a dege- 
nerating process of the latter kind, and a disposition, in some 
measure, to look on and applaud the work, rather than give 
it efivient aid, we think is discernible; nor would we con- 
ceal our fears, that amidst the thousand light things afloat, 

those heavenly enterprises which have been brought about 
by the providential reaction of infidelity some tw enty or thirty 
years ago, by a more evangelical strain of preaching, and es- 
pecially by the effusions of the Holy Spirit, may, for a time 
at least, sink in our hands. Several corrupting causes are 
already in operation, particularly a growing fondness for men- 
tal religious dissipation. It is not, we believe, premature, on 
this account, to call the attention of the christian public, 
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more emphatically to the importance of thinking and reason- 
ing on the subject of religion. 

The support and efficiency of christian institutions among 
ourselves, seem, also, to be vitally connected with a deeper 
study of scriptural doctrine. The community cannot be 
greatly interested in these institutions, without clearly under- 
standing the nature of that divine system, on which they rest 
their claim for support and attention. In proportion as that 
system is misapprehended or neglected, in proportion as a 
competent study of it becomes obsolete, and a love of novel- 
ty, excitement, and voluptuous feeling, are substituted for pa- 
tient and severe thought, will the ordinances of the gospel, 
which constitute its visible manifestation, and are the symbols 
of its secret power, sink in the public estimation. If there is, 
at present, any peculiar danger of their being overlooked or 
trampled upon among ourselves, if there is actually any fall- 
ing off as to an attachment to them, or any shrinking from 
the burden of their support, it is a circumstance which may 
be traced proximately to superficial views of the doctrines of 
the bible, and more remotely to the lighter matter, which, by 
usurping the place of investigation, leads people to believe 
that feeling is all. Pride, selfishness, sectarian jealousy, or 
the leve of power, may sustain the frame-work of christianity, 
but it can exist only in a corrupt condition, or as a contituent 
part of the civil polity and government of nations. Such, we 
find to be the fact throughout nearly the whole of Europe. 
In her church establishments, we perceive the influence of 
causes which have no necessary connection with the real 
honor or ultimate triumphs of the gospel, although these re- 
sults are not in every instance absolutely excluded. Would 
we, however, place religious institutions on a basis, which, 
while it can sustain them mechanically, so to speak, leaves 
them to operate with their native energy and self-conti- 
nuing spiritual influence, they must repose on an en- 
lightened and feeling recognition of the great christian 


verities. They must be valued, because the system of 


doctrine which reveals their heavenly origin, is understood 
and valued. They must be cherished in the heart, because 
the truth which they instrumentally convey to it, in convincing 


clearness and in transforming power, is felt to be the richest of 


treasures, the element of spiritual life, and the earnest of im- 
mortality. 

The efficiency, particularly, of these institutions as exerted 
in the sacred ministry, depends on a scripturally enlightened 
public sentiment. That ministry, the very right arm of christ- 
ianity, stands in the relation both of cause and effect, to the 
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degree in which its hearers are indoctrinated in the essential 
principles of religion. It is alike its office to impart a tone 
to the religious knowledge which the community possesses, 
and its nature to be modified by those characteristics, wheth- 
er of information or ignorance, which may happen to prevail. 
Let the people from any cause become fond of light, superii- 
cial productions on religious subjects, and let their taste be 
modelled after sucha form of writing, and the ministry will be 
in great danger of yielding to the pernicious fashion. It will 
be employed in spinning out fine sentences, when it should an- 
nounce momentous truths ; ; in culling flowers, when it should 
strike blows. Or, if it does not become warped by the pre- 
vailing taste, it will labor under serious disadvantages, and 
perhaps hardly obtain a hearing. On the contrary, let the 
people relish sound doctrinal investigations, and thorough- 
going reasoning, or let them submit to kind but searching ap- 
peals to their consciences, and they will find as much of this 
description of preaching and writing, as they shall choose to 
enjoy. ‘The faithfulness and research of the ministry will be 
duly appreciated, and preachers will be encouraged to let 
their profiting appear to all. While, therefore, it is the duty 
of the clergy to preserve consistency, and by every means in 
their power to effect the illumination of. the public mind, it 
is also the duty of the people to see that they do not, by in- 
dulging in a frivolous and fickle taste, bring down the minis- 
trations of the sacred office to the level of their own dege- 
neracy. If we do not mistake, there is in many of our con- 
gregations, however high they may have fixed their standard 
of ministerial qnalifications, a commencing fondness for a 
mode of pulpit exhibition, which is the opposite of the full 
and labored doctrinal discussion of former days. It unwise- 
ly partakes of the melting, exciting, superficial, story-telling 
character. 

Scarcely less connected, also, with a deeply studied and in- 
tellectual religion, is the perpetuity, not to say the avistence 
of genuine practical piety in the world. A mass of loose, 
floating opinions, and lively ecstatic emotions, is quite insuf- 
ficient to authorize the expectation, that the religion of which 
they constitute the principal part, can be permanent. To the 
interest of the christian ¢ ommunity at large, and to the per- 
sonal piety of the individuals who compose it, nothing can be 
more fatal than the neglect of connecting religion with seri- 
ous thought and faithful study. ‘The enemies of christiani- 
ty could not desire a more effectual means for its destruction, 
than to introduce among professed christians a habit of fash- 
ionable dissipation as to religion. Persuade the latter to 
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forego the diligent study of the doctrines of the scriptures, 
and substantial theological discussions, and you go far to- 
wards demolishing the temple ofholiness. It might not actual- 
ly be swept away, so long as any knowledge of revealed truth 
remained; but it w ould stand a tottering fabric, encoura- 
ving, from its very weakness, the attacks of an enemy. In the 
body of nominal believers, a mere superficial acquaintance 
with the system of truth, leads to indifference in maintaining 
the forms of religion. The subject ceases to create an ade- 
quate interest ; truth and error become incongruously mixed; 
und should the light of the gospel not be actually extinguish- 
ed, it could throw but a feeble beam on the thick, surround- 
ing darkness. With individual professors, it is surely a ques- 
tion of solemn import, how far their title to the christian cha- 
racter can be substantiated, while they neglect sufficiently to 
study the distinctive peculiarities of the system, of which they 
have avowed the belief. 

But however the continuance and existence of religion in the 
world, may be affected by the degree of attention which is 
bestowed on its doctrinal and inte Hectual character, it 1s cer- 
tain that its best manifestation in the temper and life, is insepa- 
rably connected with the degree of our acquaintance with it, 
in that character. Without a dee »ply serious intellectual cul- 
ture, how can a consistent manifestation of religion exist. 
Ifow can the heart and life be regulated agreeably to the divine 
rule, with even that exactness ~ which may be hoped for on 
earth. It is in vain to expect a tolerable uniformity of cha- 
racter from the influence of feeling and emotion merely. 
Nothing is more productive of wavering and volatility than 
such an influence. It is because some professed believers are 
guided more by feeling and vivid impressions, than by con- 
viction and principle, that they are so extremely inconsistent 
—inconsistent with themselves and their vocation,—now ap- 
parently maintaining the strictness of religion, and now se- 
duced into more than suspicious eccentricities of conduct 
and temper. On serious and settled views of scriptural truth, 
inainly depends that correspondence between faith and prac- 
tice, knowledge and zeal, wisdom and inoffensiveness, prayer 
and watchfulness, which is essential to the consistency andeven 
the reality of our religion. Without such a culture as is here 
intended, where shall we look also for a strictly pure and love- 
ly manifestation of religion. We do not find it in the un- 
steady, easily moved, undisciplined mind of a professed be- 
liever. In such awied we shall meet with passion, not purity, 
—with amiable natural sympathies, it may be, and occasion- 

i traits of goodness, but not with a uniform christian loveli- 
od 
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ness of conduct and disposition. We shall not meet with 
that peculiar conscientiousness, which always marks a mind 
well settled, well ordered, and deeply imbued with divine 
knowledge,--a conscientiousness,which is often ridiculed by the 
world as weakness or fanaticism, but which in truth is the genu- 
ine and most beautiful product of the gospel. That serious in- 
tellectual culture which we speak of, is essential, likewise, to the 
firmness of religion,--a quality w hich the world confounds with 
obstinacy, but which is a most valuable constituent of genu- 
ine christianity. We do not recognize such a manifestation 
of christian character in the profess ed believer, whose mind, 
given to impulses and conversant with light things, never in- 
stitutes any prolongedand serious inquiry re specting the great 
truths of religion. It is only in thinking, reasoning christi ans, 
—men whose views are settled, and delightfully “settle d for- 
ever in the truth, that we discover a firmness of religiou: 
conduct which nething can overcome,—a strength of attach- 
ment to the gospel, which nothing can weaken. This is the 
principle which has made christians in past ages willing to 
go to the stake, rather than give up the cardinal doctrines of 
the bible. We fear that numbers of fair professors would not 
endure such a test at present; and that it is the tendency of 
many of the opinions and speculations that are now broached, 
and of the mental habits that are now formed, by diminishing 
in christians a sense of the importance of evangelical truth, to 
render them more averse than they should be, to any severe 
trial of their faith. If there is such a tendency as we appre- 
hend, it is time that their attention was called off from light 
and exciting productions, to those of a more substantial and 
instructive kind. And especially is it time, that they were 
urged to a more diligent and systematic study of those sacred 
scriptures, ‘‘which are able to make men wise unto salvation. 
It is obvious, finally, that a diligent study and enlarged 
knowledge of divine truth, are connected with the highest and 
the purest satisfaction of the mind. ‘lhe importance ef such 
study and knowledge on this ground, in comparison with the 
feverish pleasure afforded by religious tales and similar read- 
ing, we might urge at considerable length, and, we believe, 
with mnch effect. But our limits will not admit the multipli- 
cation of remarks, nor can this be necessary to establish the 
point. The rich enjoyment derived from such studies, and 
from enlightened views respecting the system of divine truth, 
is a matter of experience to thousands; and it is scarcely 
possible to heighten their appreciation of it by any descrip- 
tion. ‘To others it may be announced as a certain fact; and 
they may give credence to the declaration when they consi- 
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der, that the pure and elevated satisfaction of a deeply stu- 
died theology consists in the serious and rational employment 


REF Sea: ~ 


ay 


of the understanding, in the consciousness Of exercising & 
the best of faculties on the best of objects, in the effect ey 
which the discovery of important truth has upon the mind, ai] 
and in the confidence of securing, by this means, the divine =} 

ai 


approbation and blessing. On each of these circumstances 
we might enlarge, as illustrating the topics before us, but we 
must pass them by. In conclusion, we would only ask the 
reader, whether the light writers of the age—the sentimental 
novelists, suppose them as religious as is necessary, and withal 
as voluptuous as possible in their productions, can present to 
men of serious piety and disciplined understanding any spi- 
ritual and intellectual offerings to be compared, in richness 
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and in sweetness, with those which are found in the pages of H 
Owen, Baxter, Doddridge, Hall, and Chalmers, or of our own Ht 
Edwards, Bellamy, Davies, and Dwight. Let these, and other } 


Sion 2 


authors of a kindred spirit, be made familiar to Gur readers ; 
and especially let the bible be their constant study, with the 
ibundant assistance now offered, both to its learned and un- it 
learned students ; and let its truths, applied by the Holy Spi- 
rit, be received into good and honest hearts, and we venture 
to say, that in comparison with the ample and permanent sa- te 
tisfaction resulting from such a study, the novelist’s page, 
and the whole mass of gorgeous religious paintings, can sup- 
ply but a meager and ephemeral delight. 


Arr. IV.—Review or Spracue’s LErrers. 


Leilers from Europe in 1828; first published in the New-York Observer : 
New-York, published by Jonathan Leavitt, cte. ete. pp. 135, 12mo. 













We are glad to see these letters of Dr. Sprague published 
in this form. ‘They are in many respects too valuable to be 
‘eft to the pages of a religious newspaper. Distinguished as 
their author is as a writer of sermons, his talent for writing 
travels equally entitles him to a welcome reception with the 
public; and the topics which he presents to our view in the 


little volume now before us, cannot fail to be interesting to a 
the christian, and to the man of intelligence. The fluency wal 
and ease which are so characteristic of Dr.. Sprague’s pen, | 
have enabled him to give such graphic sketches of the places q 


nd scenes through which he passed, that rapid as his jour- 
ey Was, we can follow him in his route with engrossing in- 
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terest. But it is to the description which he has given of 
distinguished individuals, that we would particularly call the 
attention of our readers. 

Having already enriched the pages of the Christian Spec- 
tator with the sketches of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. R. Hall, Mr. 
Irving, Mrs. H. More, and others, we shall make no extracts ; 
but we can assure those who have not met with the letters ot 
Dr. Sprague in their original form, that they will find a high 
gratification in the perusal of this volume. 

We are pleased to find, that when health or any other con- 
sideration invites our cler rgymen abroad, they feel inclined to 
profit the public by, their travels. For ourselves, we feel 
much obliged to Dr. Sprague for this little volume ; and hope 

that his example will be followed by his brethren, who may 
be placed in like circumstances, and who possess any thing 
like his talent for observation and authors ship. 





Art. V.—Review or Works on THE RELIGIOUS STATE OF 
CANADA. 


The Controversial Discussion hetween a Catholic Priest, a Catholic Lay- 
man and others, and Rev. J. S. Currtatmas, Constat and others. Ex- 
tracted from the Montreal Herald, and the New Montreal Gazette 
Montreal, pp. 64, 1827. 

Valedictory Admonitions: or, a Farewell Letter, addressed lo the Ameri- 
can Datieioion Society, of Montreal, L. C. By J. S. Curts1- 
mAs, Pastor of said Society. New-York: published by the American 
Prosbyterian Scciety. vo, pp. 36, 1228. 


Ir “history is philosophy teaching by example,” we mas 
expect that the history of the American colonies will furnish 
the means of deciding many problems, and correcting many 
errors. Their origin “and progress are diverse from that of 
every other people, and their early history is more full and 
more authentic. No other nations have had their origin un- 
der the influence of christianity, or laid their foundations with 
so much assistance from science and the civilized arts 
These governments have, also, been commenced by diffe rent 
sects of religion, and by different nations; by classes of settlers 
greatly diversified, ac tuated by different motives, and origi- 
nally trained up under civil and religious institutions of al- 
most every possible variety. Compare, for instance, in re- 
gard to their first settlement and early institutions, Peru, 
and Paraguay, and Brazil, and Canada, and Plymouth, and 
Rhode Island, and New-Haven, and New-York, and Pennsy!- 

vania, and South-Carolina, and Kentucky, and Illinots. 
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Whenever the history of these settlements shali be more com- 
pletely developed by research, and examined philosophically 
by men who are competent to the task, and unbiassed by pre- 
conceived opinions, or by religious bigotry or party zeal, 
there must be found lessons in moral science, beyond all the 
instructions of antiquity. 

To one disposed to make an experiment of this kind, per- 
haps no “ study” would afford instruction on a greater variety 
of points, than a comparison of the histories of New-Eng- 
land and Canada. What is the difference between these 
countries, and to what is it owing? 

The territory, now called Canada, was first discovered in 
the year 1500, by Corte-Real, a Portuguese. Jacques Cartier, 
a Frenchman, visited it in 1534, sailed up the St. Lawrence 
to where Montreal now stands in 1535, and there wintered. 
As no gold was found there, the country was slighted. Car- 
tier and his associates, however, built a fort at Charlesbourg, 
near the site of Quebec, in 1540; but in consequence of his 
carrying off the king of the country, the colony was broken 
up in 1542, and remained desolate for more than 50 years. 
In 1598, la Roche received from Henry IV. a commission to 
conquer Canada with a colony of convicts, but after being 
left seven years on Isle Sable, he abandoned the enterprise. 
In 1603 a patent of the country between 40° and 46° N. was 
granted to De Monts, a calvinist, who undertook to plant 
a colony, and to propagate christianity among the natives. 
Under him Samuel Champlain built a few houses, and laid 
the foundation of Quebec, in 1608. In 1613 Madame de 
Guercheville, a zealous Roman Catholic lady, obtained De 
Monts’ charter, and sent out two Jesuits to the infant colony 
Fer many years, Canada suffered greatly, from the enmity of 
the Iroquois Indians, and the irregularity of its own govern- 
ment. Jt was conquered in 1629 by one Kerck, a Protestant 
refugee, in the service of England, but was restored in 163) 
by the treaty of St. Germain, as hardly worth the keeping. 
This oversight of the English government, in admitting a 
colony ofa hostile nation, under the control of Jesuits, to 
remain on the borders of all their own colonies, was the 
commencement of a long train of evils to our settlements. 
In 1659 Francis de Laval was sent out as bishop of Canada, 
and brought with him some monks of other orders besides 
the Jesuits. In 1663 the territory was taken out of the 
hands of the patentees, and made a royal government, then 
containing seven thousand inhabitants. In 1714, their num- 
ber had increased to twenty thousand. Montreal was the 
head quarters of all that influence, by which, in former days, 
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the savages were so often excited to destroy the defenceless 
settlements of the English. The massacres in Maine, in 
Massachusetts, in New-York, and even down to Virginia, 
were almost always traced to the influence of some Jesuit or 
other emissary of popery, sent out from Canada.* The name 
of Father Rallé, his labors, and the cruelties = tigated or 
countenanced, occupy a prominent place in tl e history of 
our eastern colonies, during the early part of the last centu- 
ry. A stop, however, was put to these enormities by the 
victory of Wolfe in 1759, by which the providence of God 
placed the whole province, with the adjacent territories, un- 
der the dominion of Great Britain. At this time the popula- 
tion was stated at seventy thousand. 

In the settlement of Canada, the allotments of land were 
all made upon the feudal system. The territory is divided 
into seigniories, of various extent, and all the complications 
and rigors of the system were introduced into this province. 
The Romish priests contrived to get a very large portion of 
the lands into their possession. The whole island of Mont- 
real belongs to the priests, besides many other seigniories. 
That part of which thy hold the fee, is leased to tenants, and 
where they have parted with the fee simple, they retain the 
right of seigniory. ‘The income which the priests receive 
from their possessions is unknown. It is not the genius of 
prophecy to disclose such secrets. That the wealth of the 
priesthood is immensely great, however, is believed by all; 
how great is known by none. ‘The very mystery with which 
so great a power is shrouded, by giving it an air of unknown 
vastness, ought to awaken alarm and produce inquiry. Pro- 
bably nothing could give the hierarchy so much unea- 
siness, or weaken their dangerous and hurtful influence so 
much, as an act which should compel the full disclosure of 
their pecuniary concerns. 

The treaty ‘of peace, which secured to George II. the 
possession of the province, contained the very equitable sti- 
pulation, that the inhabitants should never be disturbed or 
molested, in the enjoyment of their civil rights, or the exer- 
cise of their religion. This provision at once perpetuated 


* Charlevoix, the French historian of Canada, who visited the province in 
1720, has thus described the opposite policy of the two nations, and accounted 
for the ascendency of French influence over the savages. ‘* The English Ame- 
ricans,” says he, *“*are averse to war, because they have a great deal to lose; 
they take no care to manage the Indians. from a belief that they stand in no 
need of them. The French youth, for very different reasons, abominate the 

ry thoughts of peace, and co well with the natives, whose esteem thes 
easily gain in time of war, and their friendsiup at all tunes.” 
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the feudal system, and confirmed to the priests their posses- 
sions and prerogatives. The jurisprudence of the dark ages 
has thus found its last retreat in the new world. The grand 
coutoumier and the ordonnances of St. Louis, now wholly su- 
perseded at Paris by the more enlightened le gislati on of mo- 
dern times, are still expounded on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence. And according to the construction heretofore put up- 
on the treaty, the British government are debarred from ever 
interposing to change these laws, so as to fit them for the new 
relations and circumstances growing out of modern improve- 
ment. They consider themselves equally debarred from any 
act which would disclose the abuses, or remedy the oppres- 
sions of an irresponsible priesthood, whose income and ex- 
penditure are unknown, and who feel no tie binding them to 
ile interests of the flocks which they fleece. 

There has been something remarkable in the construction, 
which the British government has been accustomed to put upon 
stipulations like this. So carefully have they guarded against 

allowing any thing, which might seem to violate their trea- 
ties , that they have commonly hindered, as much as possible, 
the voluntary efforts of private citizens to disseminate the 
sospel, or to promote general improvement among their po- 
pish and pagan subjec ts ; lest, by the hght of truth and the 
progress of knowledge, ‘any of them should profess himself 
“disturbed or molested,” in the exercise of some ancient right. 
llow long astruggle, for instance, had the friends of improve- 
ment to maintain, ; before the i ingress of light into India could 
be freed from govermental obstruc tions ; the plea still being, 


that the Bramins would feel so “ disturbed a molested” in 
their ancient abuses, as to asian’ them in stirring up a re- 
bellion among the people. In Canada also, they have con- 


sidered their hands as almost tied, in respect to any improve- 
ments in the civil condition of the people, or their moral or 
intellectual culture, lest some ancient prerogative should be 
‘renched upon, or some sac red dust disturbed on the scarlet 
mantle of popery. The iron bondage of feudality, with the 
endless subtilties of scholastic exposition, and the consequent 
interminable uncertainty of land titles, the infallibility and ir- 
responsibility of the priesthood, and the eternal ignorance of 
ile common people, have been held as sacred things, which no 
modern improver may touch. Principles, and practices, and 
impositions, which the light of knowledge has banished from 
every other spot where the French or English could pene- 
trate, are still cherished and perpetrated here. And what 
renders the case more hopeless is, that there is no tribu- 
alto expound the treaty, and no parties whose consent can 
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relax its inconvenient restrictions. The treaty was not made 
with the people of the province, but with the king of France ; 
and of course the free consent of a majority, or of the whole of 
the people, would be unavaiiing. Nor can the government of 
France remjt the obligation, be cause, by the transfer, it has 
retimquished all interest in the province. 

Here is a striking illustration of the absurdity to which 
principles, true in the abstract, may lead in their application, 
when pressed beyond the boundaries of common sense. The 
docirine of -\:ested rights,” and ofa strict adherence to written 
“charters,” is itself a most sacred principle, a bulwark of 
defence around the possessions and immunities of a people ; 
a protector of the weak against the aggressions of the strong, 
a barrier against the encroachments of prerogative, and the 
rashness = “popular frenzy. But in Canada, and not in Ca- 
nada alone, a “ vested right” has been claimed and exercised, 
of violating first principles, of shutting out the light of truth, 
of arresting the march of im; yrovement, of chaining down the 
minds of a whole people to eternal vassalage. In other words, 
there is the absurdity of a vested right to do wrong. The 
consequence has been, that the Canadians remain precisely 
where they were in 1763, except so far as they have been sub- 
ject to the universal law of deterioration by which every thing 
huinay declines, Ww he n not advancing in excellence, and except 
also, that the increasing |.ght around them renders their dark- 
ness more dark by contrast. Professor Silliman remarks, ‘It is 
wonderful that sixty years subjection to a foreign power has 
not done more to weaken the French establishments in Cana- 
da. They not only remain, but seem in many cases to have 
gained vigor.” 
~ Since the conquest, the province has advanced in population 
and wealth. In 1815, Bouchette, the geographer, stated the 
inhabitants at 350,000, of whom 275,000 were supposed to be 
native Canadians, i. e. descendents from the original French 
population. A writer in the Quebec Gazette estimates the 
number at present to be 600,000, of whom 150,000, or one fourth, 
are supposed to be of a suitable age to attend school, while in 
fact it appears fromaccurate returns, that only 11,679 are ac- 
tually attending any school or place of education. Making 4 
most liberal allowance for the incompleteness of the returns, 
and for those who are educated at home, it is believed that 
there are five children in the province who do not learn to 
read, for one who does. Another fact shows that this esti- 
mate is not exaggerated. Of 87,000 signatures to a peti- 
tion to the British parliament, 78, 000 were ; made with the sign 
of the cross. And of those who write their names, many 
cannot write or read any thing else. 
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As the ingress of settlers from Britain and the United States 
has been very rapid of late, it is not probable that the Cana- 
dians now compose more than two thirds of the population of 
the province. For the spiritual guidance of the Canadian 
portion, there were, in 1815, the Roman catholic bishop of 
Quebec, and his coadjutor, styled bishop of Saldé, with about 
two hundred curates and missionaries. ‘These are said by 
Bouchette to be employed, toa considerable extent, in the su- 
perintendence of education. How effectual their labors are in 
this department, may be judged from the facts just stated. 
The seminaries of Quebec and Montreal, and the College of 
Nicolet, are extensive establishments under their control ; 
where, we presume, all who choose can have their children 
educated at a moderate charge, and taught in many things 
very well. But teaching the philosophy of Aristotle, and the 
theology of Thomas Aquinas, it is easily seen that their system 
of education, as a whole, does not correspond with modern 
improvements. 

The Jesuits once had large possessions in the province. 
And as the decree of the pope, for abolishing that order, was 
not binding or valid under the British government, they were 
permitted to retain their estates, till the whole order became 
extinct by death, when the property reverted to the king by 
escheat. 

A native of the province says, “I know of no place in the 
world, where popery has entrenched itself so strongly.” An- 
other says, “ perhaps this is the quietest corner in the whole 
kingdom of the beast.” The French Canadians are, in their 
general character, inoffensive, kind, and obliging, very igno- 
rant and superstitious, believing all the dogmas, and attend- 
ing to all the rites of the church, confiding, of course, that 
all is well, and that all willend well. Great as are the diffi- 
culties of introducing new things among ourselves, and slow 
as the progress of improvement may appear to some of our 
contemporaries, it is difficult for a citizen of the United States, 
to conceive of the tenacity with which our next door neigh- 
bors hold on to ancient abuses and inconveniences. Not many 
years ago, the country people refused to carry their provisions 
to market, because alaw had been passed against the cari- 
oles, which so break up their winter’s path. And we find the 
legislature just now appropriating two hundred pounds “ for 
experiments for winter carriages to avoid the formation of 
cahots.” It has been in the face of repeated and vehement 
remonstrances, that the legislature has proceeded to raise ino- 
ney by taxation, for the improvement of roads, and to cover 
up a portion of the mud in the vicinity of Quebec, by the 
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Macadamizing process; two objects, for which about thirty 
thousand pounds are now appropriated. The catholics have 
ever refused to consent to any measure for registering land 
titles, and putting a stop to the distressing uncertainty, which 
now exists concerning the validity of almost all the titles in 
the province. 

Canada was permanently settled, fourteen years before the 
landing on Plymouth rock. It has the same rugged climate, 
and bracing air, and navigable streams, and productive fields. 
It was peopled originally by Indians, as savage and as faithless. 
The colony was also formed for the purposes of religion. It 
contained men of fortune, who risked their wealth; men of 
learning, who buried their stores of knowledge ; men of refine- 
ment, of political skill, of unyielding resolution, not at all infe- 
rior to the worthies of New England. It has suffered far less 
by wars and invasions, has been less agitated by civil strifes and 
religious debates, and undergone fewer political changes. It 
were easy to shew, that whatever of a nature purely civil or 
physical may be alleged to have formed the more desirable 
traits of the New England character, the Canadians have pos- 
sessed the same advantages. And yet Canada is so very unlike 
New England, that it is, and long will be, an agreeable tour 
to travellers from the States, because every thing i is so differ- 
ent, so strange, so far behind. 

The present state of Canada must be attributed to a combi- 
nation of causes, the feudal system, the treaty, the want of edu- 
cation, and Romanism. It is the popish religion which ori- 
ginally produced the other causes, which combined their ef- 
fects, and has perpetuated their operation. 

It appears, however, from the address of Mr. Christmas, that 
bigotry is not confined to papists, and that now intelligent 
Roman catholics are beginning to exhibit more of a tolerant 
spirit, than some protestant episcopalians. The following 
statement is contained in a note, to page 5. 


For the information of those, who reside in that portion of the earth, 
where the word toleration is stricken from the political vocabulary, (a word 
implying that the immunities of conscience are held at the discretion of 
mercy,and not on the groundof right,) and who may glance at these pages, 
I add a few words in explanation of a subject generally understood in Ca- 
nada. By the statute of the provincial parliame nt, every clergyman is 
bound to record every baptism, marriage, and funeral, in a book of a parti- 
cular description, every folio of which must be signed, and paraphe’d by a 
judge of the King's bench ; andevery clergyman, who shall perform any of 
the clerical duties above mentioned, without making the record in the said 
book is liable to a fine and three months imprisonment, for every such 
offence. A regulation thus salutary in dete rmining the rights of succession, 
and legitimacy in families, was not complained of. until it was decided in 
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the Superior Court of Appeals at Quebec, (His Honor, the Chief Justice 
Sewell presiding,) that the law, by clergyman and by every variety of ex- 
pression, with which it designated clerical functionaries, meant none, but 
ministers of the Roman catholic church, and the two established churches of 
England and Scotland ! thus placing every pastor and congregation, not con- 
nected with those bodies, under the necessity of incurring the penalties of 
the law, or relinquishing privileges, which both conscience and convenience 
made highly important. For mysclf, willing toshow my readiness to“ ren- 
der to Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,” | have always declined to cele- 
brate marriage, or responsibly to officiate at a funeral, these being no ne- 
cessary parts of ministerial duty, and the civil power having a right to regu- 
late, even though it be arbitrarily, the discharge of mere civil functions ; 
yet feeling myself bound to “render to God the things which are God's,” 
in virtue of the commission, which bid us ** baptize all nations,” as well as 
‘preach the gospel to every creature,” I felt conscientiously impelled to 
administer baptism, in the face of the law, and its penalty, and I must add, 
to the honor of the liberality of the authorities of the district of Montreal, 
that I have never been disturbed in the discharge of this duty. 

A petition for the redress of the grievance, was presented to the provin- 
cial parliament, in the winter of 1825, which passed unanimously among the 
Roman catholic members of the house, and was alinost as unanimously oppo- 
sed by the protestant episcopal represensatives, and needed nothing to make 
it a law,but the sanction of His Excellency the Earl of Dalhousie, who, hav- 
ing reserved it for the signification of his Majesty's pleasure, nothing further 
has been heard of the humble petition, and religious rights of many thousands 
of his Majesty’s most loyal subjects. May it not be hoped, that this mo- 
nopoly of ecclesiastical privilege, this invasion of the rights of conscience, 
unparalleled in British dominions, and the nineteenth century, will soon be 
entombed in the grave where the spirit of English liberty has already con- 
signed the Corporation and Test Acts, by the most august and public ex- 
pression of the sense of the empire. J. S. C. 


There are other things, also, which indicate the approach 
of better times. The British and Canadian School Society 
begun toestablish schools on Bell’ssystem, in September,1822. 
In September, 1825, there had been admitted one thousand, 
seven hundred and six boys, and four hundred and forty-four 
girls. There is also a Lancasterian school at Montreal, 
which is patronised by many catholics. Many intelligent 
catholic gentlemen have lately turned their observation to the 
United States, and are struck with the difference. On in- 
quiring into the causes of that difference, they are beginning 
to suspect that popular ignorance is less desirable than had 
been supposed. Even the priests, in self defence, are begin- 
ning to encourage popular education. And what is still more 
worthy of notice, the provincial assembly has just passed an 
act appropriating no less than £12,413, for elementary edu- 
cation, and authorizing the governor to allow to the master 
or mistress of any school, having not less than twenty pupils, 
the sum of twenty pounds currency, per annum, and ten shil- 
lings for every poor child instructed gratis. Provision is also 
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made for the election of trustees of schools, in every parish. 
Sure we are, that bigotry cannot stand before the universal 
diffusion of light. Educate the mass of people, and you pre- 
pare the way, either for the introduction of evangelical reli- 
gion, or for a general declension into infidelity. We shudder 
at what would be the effects of the progress of free opinions, 

unaccompanied by the purifying and restraining influences of 
the gospel. We do not wish the brutish man of ignorance to be 
transformed, by education, into the fiendlike man of infidelity. 

The French revolution ought to satisfy every one on this point. 

Every opening chink, which lets in the light of knowledge, 

ought to be watched by the friends of the gospel. Much 
ground is lost, if they do not immediately bestir themselves, 
to pour in the refulgence of the sun of righteousness. 

Of the several divisions of protestants, two, as we have seen, 
are considered as possessing the character of “ established 
churches.” ‘The church of England hasa bishop, residing at 
Quebec. The first person who held this office was the late Bi- 
shop Mountain, of whom it is sufficient to say, that he was care- 
ful to maintain the divine right of his office, and to repress all 
the irregularities arising from too much zeal or strictness in 
the subordinate clergy. His successor, the Right Rev. 
Charles Stewart, was “promoted in 1825. His appointment 
was regarded with hope, by the friends of religion, from the 
laborious and self denying manner in which he had performed 
the duties of a missionary in the province. But we have rea- 
son to believe, that the expectations of his zeal and useful- 
ness, as a prelate, have not been realized. So far as the sup- 
port or neglect of bible societies and other kindred institu- 
tions, may be considered the dividing line between vitality 
and deadness in the English church, it must be confessed that 
Bishop Stewart’s patronage of such objects, since he obtained 
the mitre, has not been very conspicuous. The number of the 
subordinate clergy in the lower province is not far from twen- 
ty, all, so far as we know, high churchmen, more jealous of 
the progress of dissent than of popery, and more alarmed at 
the progress of religious zeal, than at a growing licentiousness 
of manners. 

There are in Lower Canada, about half a dozen ministers 
connected with the kirk of Scotland, of whose zeal in pro- 
moting vital piety, little isknown. All the clergymen of the 
church of England have been sent out by missionary societies 
at home, and receive a yearly stipend of 2001 sterling a year.* 








* Eight hundred and eighty-eight dollars, eighty-eight cents. This may be 
called a snug salary in so new a country. At any rate, there are few minis- 
ters of any denomination, who receive so much, in this country, except in out 
cities and large towns. 
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These appointments, like many other ecclesiastical stations 
abroad in the British possessions, are not commonly sought 
after, or bestowed, with much of a true missionary spirit. We 
venture to suggest, that the man who shall make a thorough 
investigation of the patronage which directs the appointment 
and the perfunctory manner in which their duties are often 
discharged, will render a veryessential service. Oh, thatthere 
may arise some Brougham in the church, to ferret out the 
abuses which have thus been introduced oF the pernicious in- 
fluence of permanent ecclesiastical funds! 

The Scotch ministers are supported by their congregations. 
In regard to civil privileges, these two classes are placed upon 
the same footing with the Romish church. Thus in one part, 
at least, of the king’s dominions the church of Rome has the 
same privileges with the church of England and the kirk, and 
all three are “ by law established.” 

The methodist ministers in Lower Canada, are said, we 
know not on how good authority, to be nine in number. 
They are connected with the Wesleyan conference in Eng- 
land, while those of the upper province are a branch of the 
methodist episcopal church in the United States. We un- 
derstand there isa want of cordiality between these two class- 
es, especially where they come in contact, as at Kingston, 
where there are two societies of methodists, who are very far 
from brotherly union. 

The Canadian gentleman to whom we have before alluded, 
gives thirty six, as the whole number of protestant ministers 
in Lower Canada. And what are these, among 150 or 200 
thousand protestants? Probably fifty thousand of these nomi- 
nal protestants were originally from the United States, and 
have reason to look to the christians of this country for a sup- 
ply of their spiritual wants. We are happy to know, that 
some of our devoted young ministers are turning their thoughts 
toward these deserted fields. There are many indications 
that the favorable moment is not far distant, when the gospel 
of vital godliness may have a free course in that long neg- 
lected country. 

The pamphlet whose title we have placed as the head of 
this article, leads us to speak particularly of Montreal. This 
city contained according to a census of 1825, nearly twenty 
nine thousand inhabitants. Of these it is supposed that about 
fifteen hundred are from the United States. There are seve- 
ral places of worship for the catholics. The new cathedral is 
one of the finest buildings in America. It cost five hundred 
thousand dollars, and is built of hewn stone, with three rows 
of galleries, calculated to accomodate ten thousand hearers. 
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The whole island belongs to the priests, besides their ordina- 
ry income from the people. Nothing has occurred to disturb 
them in the enjoyment of their unbounded influence, no ac- 
count has been required of their receipts, no attempt made to 
open the eyes of the community to the extent of their power, 
or the absurdity of their tenets, or the worldliness of their lives. 
Popery in Montreal, however, ought not to meet with indis- 
criminate censure. Their seminaries are said to be distin- 
guished for the care which they take of the morals and health 
of the many youths entrusted to their care, and for the 
thorough manner in which they teach those branches which 
come within their plan of instruction. Their charitable insti- 
tutions, also, are truly admirable. Strangers, according to Mr. 
Silliman, many from this country, have had occasion to ac- 
knowledge, with emotions of gratitude,the kindness and atten- 
tion they have received, when sick or friendless, and in want, 
from the charitable sisters of the convents. The priests, also, 
are said to be accommodating in the management of their 
immense estates. In their right of seigniory of the whole is- 
land, they are entitled to eight per cent of the purchase money 
on every transfer of real property. They do not exact “ the 
pound of flesh,” but are willing to compound with purchasers 
upon terms which are comparatively moderate. ‘They thus 
wisely consult their own interest, as well as the influence of 
their order; for a rigid enforcement of the right would put 
a stop to all transfers, and expose them to a governmental 
order to disclose the aniount and expenditure of their vast re- 
venue. 

There are five protestant places of worship in Montreal ; 
an episcopal church, where the mystery of baptismal regene- 
ration, and its correlate doctrines, of uninterrupted succession, 
of exclusive divine right, and the wickedness of dissent, are 
duly inculcated; a methodist church, belonging tothe English 
conference ; two churches connected with the kirk of Scot- 
land, where are found the coldness and formality of the estab- 
lishment at home, with none of the freshness of reformation, 
which has sprung up in Scotland, under the labors of Dr. Chal- 
mers and his coadjutors; and the American presbyterian 
church. 

The Americans in the city contributed liberally to the erec- 
tion of the methodist, and the second presbyterian houses of 
worship, especially of the latter. This was originally a dissent- 
ing church, connected with the seceders, or associate re- 
formed presbytery in Washington county, New York. It was 
this freedom from connection with the state, which commend- 
ed it to the feelings of the Americans, who cannot be sup- 
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posed to have a partiality for ecclesiastical establishments. 
Nearly twenty years ago, collections were made in the United 
States for the object, and the Americans hoped to havea 
place where themselves and their families could have the gos- 
pel preached, by a man of their own choice, and in the manner 
io which they had been accustomed. Great was their disap- 
pointment, when the congregation, on the first vacancy, de- 
cided by a majority of one, to send to the old presbytery of 
Edinburgh for a minister, and thus became a kirk of the Scot- 
ish establishment. 

Thus disappointed, a few zealous and public spirited indi- 
viduals determined to make an efiort for the establishment of 
a church more agreeable to their wishes. As it was free from 
governmental patronage and ecclessiastical domination, and 
as it harmonized with those general views of doctrine and 
discipline which unite the presbyterians and congregational- 
ists of the United States, they called it the 2merican Presby- 
terian Society. The society was organized in December, 
1822, and the church was formed in the following summer, 
and united with the presbytery of New York. Though they 
had no house of worship, they made immediate efforts to pro- 
cure the services of a settled minister. After some trying dis- 
appointments, they at length obtained the Rev. Joseph Christ- 
mas, a native of Pennsylvania, and a student of the Princeton 
theological seminary. He was ordained at Montreal, by a 
committee of the presbytery of New York, August 1, 1824. 
in the following spring he made a journey to the United States, 
and visited several of the large towns, for the purpose of 
awakening an interest in behalf of that infant church, and of 
procuring some pecuniary assistance for completing their 
house of worship. He was completely successful, and return- 
ed to cheer the hearts of his little flock, with donations from 
the christians of these states to the amount of three thousand, 
seven hundred dollars. With this seasonable assistance, 
their house, a durable and convenient edifice, was handsomely 
completed. 

Let us now look at the condition of this infant church. 
l‘ormed as a secession from all the established churches, and 
of course the object of jealousy to them all, there was nothing 
in it which would lead a worldly calculator to expect its pro- 
sperity, or even its continuance. Its name, “The American 
Presbyterian Society,” was not fitted to gain favor, either 
among the Scotch inhabitants, already jealous of the all per- 
vading enterprise of the Yankees, or among the English, so 
hostile to the very name of presbyterianism. Its numbers, 
not exceeding twenty at the settlement of their pastor, might 
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viduals determined to make an efiort for the establishment of 
a church more agreeable to their wishes. As it was free from 
governmental patronage and ecclessiastical domination, and 
as it harmonized with those general views of doctrine and 
discipline which unite the presbyterians and congregational- 
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1822, and the church was formed in the following summer, 
and united with the presbytery of New York. Though they 
had no house of worship, they made immediate efforts to pro- 
cure the services of a settled minister. After some trying dis- 
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mas, a native of Pennsylvania, and a student of the Princeton 
theological seminary. He was ordained at Montreal, by a 
committee of the presbytery of New York, August 1, 1824. 
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edto cheer the hearts of his little flock, with donations from 
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seven hundred dollars. With this seasonable assistance, 
their house, a durable and convenient edifice, was handsomely 
completed. 
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have suggested the old sneer, “ what do these feeble Jews >” 
Its doctrines, those of the reformation and of the puritans, 
gave them no such passport to popular favor, as is found by 
the flatteries of Arminianism, or the smooth prophesyings of 
the Socinian; and were an effectual barrier to christian cor- 
diality with the Wesleyans, the only class of people, who 
could sympathize in their civil disabilities. Their pastor, a 
youth, born and educated in a part of the Union remote from 
the nativity of most of -his flock, and having no such hold 
on their affections, as is formed by a similarity of early educa- 
tion and associations, and standing alone among multitudes 
‘‘who watched for his halting,” with no brother in the minis- 
try, in his immediate neighborhood, who could enter fully 
into his circumstances, with no patronage, and no means of 
influence but the naked truth, and no dependence but on the 
power of God, might be compared to the young warrior of 
Bethlehem, going forth with sling and stone against the giant 
Goliath in the pride of his strength. “If it had not been the 
Lord who was on our side,” they may well say, “ if it had not 
been the Lord who was on our side, when men rose up against 
us, then they had swallowed us up quick.” 

As there was no public room within their reach, which 
would accommodate their congregation on the sabbath, they 
first made an arrangement to meet in the chapel of the Wes- 
leyan methodists. Here they went on harmoniously enough, 
till Mr. Christmas, in his course of preaching, came to dis- 
course, in a plain, didactic manner, upon the doctrine of 
election. The very name of that truth, which Paul says shall 
stand, and for which he so emphatically “ thanks God conti- 
nually,” in regard to the Thessalonians, seems always to pro- 
duce remarkable emotions in the the minds of these too sen- 
sitive brethren. Our American presbyterians were soon 
given to understand, that they must make an express stipula- 
tion to have no more sermons preached on the “doctrine of 
election,” or seek another place of worship. It is needless to 
say, they chose the latter. 

They then applied to the generosity of the second Scotch 
church. But though the Americans had paid nearly two 
thirds of the expense of that house of worship, they could 
only obtain the privilege of meeting in it at the inconvenient 
hour of the interval between their forenoon and afternoon 
services, and in the evening, by paying in advance a rent 0! 
four hundred dollars a year, with the risk of losing their ad- 
vancements, if the minister should see fit to recall his con 
sent. 
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In February, 1827, this society was favored of heaven, with 
a very powerful revival of religion. So far as we know, it was 
the first ever witnessed in Lower Canada. So rapid were its 
early stages, that within two weeks from the first indications 
of its approach, there were thirty hopeful conversions. Du- 
ring the few weeks of its continuance, this number was increa- 
sed to about eighty. It was a work of remarkable purity, 
leaving, so far as we have learned, very little to regret in its 
results. Several of its subjects have already experienced the 
power of divine consolation in the hour of death. 

As might be expected, the eyes of many in that region were 
directed towards so surprising amoral phenomenon. Among 
others who turned aside to see the light, was the minister of 
the Seceders’ church at St. Andrews, a place about forty-five 
miles distant from Montreal. Some of his parishioners, who 
were in the city on a visit, were hopefully converted, and 
carried back to their own church a deep impression of the 
work. ‘This induced the minister to visit Montreal, and to 
make such inquiries as fully satisfied him that it was a work 
ofGod. In October of the same year, during a temporary ex- 
change of pulpits with Mr. Christmas, a similar work of grace 
commenced at St. Andrews, and resulted in the hopeful con- 
version of about thirty persons. 

As was reasonably to be expected, such an aggression upon 
the kingdom of darkness did not escape the observation of 
its ever vigilant prince. A letter written by Mr. C. to Dr. 
mL i: was published in the New York Observer, and repub- 
lished in one of the newspapers of Montreal. In the letter 
he mentioned that there had been “ persons from the four pro- 
testant and the Roman catholic churches to converse with him, 
under spiritual concern.” ‘Also the conversion of one catho- 
‘te Woman, who had never been in a protestant church in her 
life.” He also expressed his solicitude for the spiritual wel- 
‘are of the Canadians, ‘If I could only procure some proper 
person who could preach in French, I believe that a great 
and effectual door would be opened for the conversion of 
poor papists ;—though he that undertakes it, must begin with 

ne courage of a martyr, and feel prepared for the worst.’ 

This lette ‘r, as might be expected, produced a great excite- 
ment among the catholic priesthood. One of their number 
immec liately commenced upon the writer a violent attack in 
the newspaper. The following extract will exhibit at once 
‘he temper and literature of the champion of Romanism. 


! repeat, that 'tis my opinion, Mr. Christmas is not the author of that 
viece. | have reason, at least, to think so. Ist. Because the piece itseli 
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completely takes the_palm from Johanna Southcot and her associates, in 
fanaticism. 2d. Because it contains more folly than it contains words, in 
consequence of the double and triple meaning which they sometimes bea 
in that place. 3d. Because it insults the understanding of the people 
4th. Because it has no claim to religion, and cannot be called piety. Sth, 
It is too childish to be treated with deliberation, and too insolent to be 
tolerated; there is not sufficient animation to support the revivals, nor 

sufficient argument to prove their necessity; nor does either become ay 
essential requisite, since we are told that unsound hope is to supply the 
one, and irreligion the other. If its merits be inquired into, it will be 
found sufficiently blasphemous to warrant a prosecution.’ 


To this letter Mr. C. replied in the same paper, shewing 
particularly that in his remarks on the papists he wrote in the 
spirit of all the protestant confessions. He says, “ It may be 
imprudent so freely to declare my sentiments ; but I shail be 
imprudent so long as fidelity requires it. It may be bigoted, 
but it is a bigotry in which I share with every protestant 
who understands the grounds of his religion. I have observ- 
ed with regret, a criminal laxness of sentiment among the 
Christian denominations of Canada, and a pusiilanimous de- 
sertion of the high ground of the reformation.’ 

In noticing the catholic priest, he thus holds his ground. 
“Since the letter has been made public, [ am ready to de- 
fend the truth of every syllable it contains. And I can cer- 
tify this sacerdotal reviler, that had I been writing for the 
press in Montreal, [ should not have omitted the passage that 
was probably most oflensive to him—that which respects the 

> letter been written two weeks later, 
I should have added some facts which would still more have 
moved his choler—facts, whose occurrence has, I believe, 
spread ere this ¢ a thrill of joy among the angels of God.” 

This called forth his original assailant, with the new signa- 
ture ot dndon -enos, and ‘another write r, who signed himself, 

‘A Catholic Layman.” They both endeavored as much as 
samsilides to keep popery out of the discussion, and to enlist 
the feelings of the established protestant churches in their fa- 
vor, by throwing odium upon Mr. Christmas and his people, as 
dissenters. 

Thus says the Layman : 


It will be readily acknowledged that the first reformers from catholici- 
ty held her doctrines as damnable ere the v seceded from her. lye is 
perfectly consistent, however we may think them ae ting erroneously in s 
doing. But uponw hat other plan could Mr. Christmas or his fellow-secta- 
rians have separated themselves frorm the protestant church to which they 
originally belonged? unless they believed her ways would lead to damna- 
tion, must they not have been madmen to withdraw? Was it secking a 
nearer way to heaven? or in the name of common sense what excus' 
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could they offer? Perhaps ‘twas to shun purgatory!! The Rev. Mr. 
Christmas and his adherents, I contend, must hold every other protestant 
religion as much accursed as they do the catholic. 

| advise this disturber of the public tranquillity—this trumpeter to the 
persecuting legions of puritanism—to cease his futile attempts to raise 
discord amongst the inhabitants of Montreal. A cordiality of feeling pre- i 
vails between the protestants and catholics of this place, which is vexa- i} 
tious to this puritanical persecutor, and will continue, notwithstanding his 
vain attempts to remind the “timid and inconsistent protestants,’ that he 
should not be left “ alone in his bigotry.” 





In a second communication from the Layman we have this a 
argument to prove that Mr. C. had declared his belief that iq 
the Catholics will be damned! i 
“Speaking of the visible church of Christ, he considers the 
Roman Hierarchy to form no part of it—now ‘out of the 
church it is impossible to be saved,’ is the declaration of holy 
writ ; connect these, and what will be the deduction?” There 
is also the following view of what Mr. C. had called the damn- 
ing blot of popery, the Romish doctrine of reconciliation. 


Lord what a cut he gives the catholics, with respect to their mode of 
reconciliation to an offended God, when he gently touches on the hacknied 


expression that “ there is no mediator between God and man but Jesus R: 
Christ.””. Every catholic believes that Jesus Christ is the true Mediator; Mf 
4 and that through him all prayers must pass tothe throne of grace: but has ‘ 


Christ himself never appointed an intermediate Mediator, (ifthe expression 
may be used)? Let us examine: John c. 20, vy. 22, 23—* Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost, whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained’”—from which promise it 
would appear, that Christ hasappointed a Mediator upon earth. To say that 
that power ceased with the apostles, would be to say that all the mission 
and power which was delegated to them ceased, that the link which con- 
nected lowly man with his exalted God was swept away, and that the 
whole church had become extinct with that essential part of it. p. 30. 


ee ee 














On the question whether the Romish Hierarchy is Anti- : 
christ, the Catholic Layman had argued that as “ Mr. Christ- i 
mas can buy and sell to-day in the open streets, without a ir 
mask, ergo, the days of Antichrist have not yet arrived.” On |. 
which Mr. C. remarks that 












It was needless to inform me that beneath a free and protestant govern. 
went, can buy, and sell without the mark ofthe beast, but I perceive the 
Layman must be informed that it has been otherwise, in catholic co&n- 
tries; that Pope Martin V. in one of his bulls, enjoined by an oath that 


all true catholics should expel from their society all who did not adhere to . 
the church of Rome, that they should not live among them, make any is 
bargains with them, nor allow them the common beneitits of society. The j 
Council of Lateran anathematised all those who showed any kindness t Z 
the persecuted Waldenses, or dealt with them; and a Synod held in a 
France forbade commerce with heretics, and all intereourse in buying and 


selling. “ 
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The only appearance of sober argument is in the writings 
of the Layman. And the strongest “of his arguments Is that 
the man Antichrist is to continue but three years and a halt 
‘l'o this we may add the following positions. 1. Antichrist 
is one particular man. Grounded on 2 Thess. 1.3. 2. The 
Pope acknowledges God. v. 4. 3. Mr. Christmas does not 
concede to the Pope the power to work miracles. Rev. xiii. 
13. 4. Mr. Christmas can buy and sell in the open streets. 
v. 17. 5. Sun, moon, and stars shine in all their lustre. 
Mark xiii. 24,25. 6. The days of the Pope’s dominion have 
not been shortened. Matth. xxiv. 22. 

The remainder of these communications is made up of re- 
viling language, vague personalities, vulgar wit, some = 
nk of learned words and Latin phrases, and a great deal ¢ 

alking away from the subject. Apseudomenos closes his 
iol communication with the profession that “we respect the 
sacred text—we are unfond that it should appear in public 
journals—we explain religion to the ignorant, and give them 
a bible too when we can—we discuss its principles with al! 
those who are desirous to know the truth, and then adhere 


to it.” 

In his final reply, Mr. Christmas thus disposes of the ques- 
tions which the Catholic priest had proposed in the beginning 
of the controversy, and adds a home thrust at the popish dec- 
trine of infallibility. 

Those questions were something like the following: if three days’ fest- 
ing produced such results, what will f forty days’ fasting produce ?—I co! 
fess myself not sufficiently skilled in spiritual arithmetic to solve the query 
I have seen forms of praver in catholic manuals of devotion in which 
was stated that the repetition of them for thirty days—would insure salve- 
tion, but I have not been accustomed to gradvate the moral condition of 
the heart, by the amount of * bodily exercise,’ which an inspired authority 
assures us “ profiteth little.” Another query was whether the commence- 
ment of faithful dealing, (after an absence of five months,) did not imp 
that the poor people had been deceived, and unfaithfully dealt with ‘ll 
alony—I leave candor to decide, whether this is the fair construction; ard 
fr -eely add there are seasons when I feel my responsibilities with a pe 
liar emphasis; and that, at the pe riod referred to I felt them as I never 
had before. Inthe next query, he demands the name. and place of the 
abode of the “ poor lowly woman,” as he terms her, who had been con 
verted. Though every one is exhorted “ to give a reason of the hope that 
is in them,” was it my duty to blazon in the newspapers, the name of an 
individual, who was thus beginning in the spiritual world to “* see men aa 
trees walking,” and expose her trembling hope to the snares of sophistry, 
and the terrors of denunciation? Does a wise and faithful shepherd no 
only leave his lambs unguarded, but lure the ravening wolf into his fold? 
So much for unanswered questions. p. 60. ‘ 


In the same diagnostic of Anti-christ, I have placed the Pope's claim te 


lability, which Ars oe wnos lik-tvise tates to be false, and * tray 
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ing a want of research in ecclesiastical history. Infallibility is the con- 
stant boast of the Romish church, but where it resides, her members are 
not themselves agreed, with all their pretensions to unanimity. The Je- 
suits, most of the monastic orders, many of her doctors, and the majority 
of the people, lodge it in the person of the Pope. In proof of this, Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine quotes seven Popes. Theophylact, Peter Chrysologus, and 
Bernard, (De Rom. Pon. L. 4, c. 2.) To this there are many objectiong. 
Adrian VI. honestly owned that Popes were fallible. If his acknowledg- 
ment is correct, the point is conceded—if not, at least one Pope was fallible. 
Again. the Popes have repeatedly contradicted one another, even when 
decreeing ex cathedra. Stephen VI. rescinded the decrees of Formosus 
1. John X. annulled those of Stephen, and restored those of Formosus. 
Sergius III. held Formosus in such abhorrence, that he obliged priests, 
whoin he had ordained, to be re-ordained. Pope Liberius was an Arian ; 
Honorius was condemned for heresy by three general councils. John 
XXIII. denied the immortality of the soul. Gregory the Great, himself 
a Pope, condemned as anti-christian the title Universal Bishop, since 
claimed by all the Popes. These contradictions it will be found not a lit- 
tle difficult, to reconcile with the infallibility of the Pope. Many papists 
feel it, and therefore place infallibility in a general council. But how does 
it follow that five hundred ecclesiastics, who taken single are fallible, be- 
come infallible the moment they sit in company? We might as well ex- 
pect any number of cyphers, to make a positive sum. It isnow two hund- 
red and sey enty years since the last ge *neral council sat, and where during 
all this period has been the church’s infallibility ? In the decrees of coun- 
cus ? Why not say inthe scriptures? For the written decisions of coun- 
cils are as much liable to perversion as the written dictates of the Holy 
Ghost. Besides, councils have contradicted councils, and Popes and 
councils united, have contradicted the decisions of Popes and councils.— 
All these statements may be substantiated from popish historians, for in- 
stance, Baronius and Platina. pp. 61, 62. 


Here the public controversy closed. The advocates of po- 
pery had suffered themselves most unwittingly to be drawn in- 
to this public discussion. It is probable they had been so 
— h overlooked by the grand directors of these affairs, that 
they had not been duly instructed in the established principles 
of their church’s policy. Or they mistook the age in which they 
lived, and were not aware of the progress of light, and free 
opimions, and independent thoughts in their province. But 
now more cunning counsels began to prevail. The catholic 
priest and all his coadjutors found they could neither help 
popery nor injure the true religion by discussion. In the tri- 
umphant language of their antagonist, they recovered ‘“ from 
the infatuation of controversy, and returned to the usual and 
well known policy of the Romanists to avoid discussion, and 
rather chose to smart in silence under attack, than endure the 
disclosures of investigation.” They found that the worst thing 
they could do for the file, was to cease biting it. And in regard 
to any apprehe ended inroads upon their own devoted ranks 
ey had in their possession a much more certain preventive 
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against the heresy of “the revivers” than argument or per- 
suasion. As Pascal, himself a papist, said of the Jesuits, 
‘after such numerous evidences of their own weakness they 
thought it more convenient and more easy to censure than 
to reply, to find condemning monks rather than substantial ar- 
guments. The safest expedient has always been to be silent, 
which made a learned divine say ‘ the wisest among them are 
those who intrigue much, speak little, and write nothing.” 
It needs but little observation to perceive that it was the 
revival of religion which produced this exasperation of feeling, 
and threw them off their guard. Hence their bitterness 
against “ reviving,” and “revivers,” and “the reviving minis- 
ters,” and “the reviving system.” It could not be endured 
that one who was born a papist should receive the light from 
heaven, and on a sudden grow so clear sighted, that she could 
perceive the blindness of her guides. And as the same event 
had also excited against the infant church the great jealousy 
of the protestant establishments, sunk as they were in formali- 
ty akin almost to popery, it seemed a favorable moment foi 
the Romanists to coneiliate the powerful good will of the 
episcopal and presbyterian churches, and lead them to make 
common cause in driving out the painful light of truth, and 
riveting the chains of mental darkness upon the Provincials. 
But so great is truth that this master stroke of policy failed. 
It will doubtless fill many of our readers with amazement, 
to find that such things are transacted so near us. The priest- 
hvod,in whose cause such writings were produced, as the best 
that were at hand, are the spiritual guides of four hundred thou- 
sand white people, on our immediate borders. The place 
where such gross idolatry, such an open rejection of argument, 
were made public, is only four hundred miles from the city 
of New Haven, and within that distance, or less, of eight New 
England colleges, and almost in the reach of a vast number 
of revivals of religion. These transactions took place in the 
twenty-eighth year of the nineteenth century, after so long an 
operation of bible and missionary and education and tract 
societies. We have made so many extracts, for the purpose 
of letting our readers know what could be done at their very 
doors. We would have them understand, that the darkness 
which covers the hearts of so many in Canada, is as gross as 
that of Spain or Italy. The beast is robbed of his seculai 
arm. He cannot send the revivers to the stake. But over 
his own people he reigns as absolutely in Canadaas in Rome it- 
self. As if for the purpose of putting the lie upon all those 
self-constituted pleaders for good will towards Romanism 1 
this country, who maintain that popery is essentially changed 
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in its character on this side of the water, the Canadian priest 
crounds his main argument on the identity of the church in 
all its ramifications. His language is very observable. 

«They all hold the same tenets, and use the same rites, so 
much so, that if from any of the above mentioned parts acath- 
olic were to enter one of our churches in the city of Montreal, 
he could not be deceived, he at once would recognize the in- 
dubitable marks of the religion he professed.” 

After carrying this church through its early struggles for 
existence, through the scenes of the revival, and through the 
ordeal of this wordy persecution, and increasing its numbers 
to more than one hundred and fifty, it pleased the great Head 
of the church to call them, in August last, to the affliction of 
parting with their pastor. He shall himself state the grounds 
of the necessity under which he left his beloved charge. 


An illness, that has wasted my strength in the midst of my way, and 
during the last few days of my continuance among you, brought me to 
look over the crumbling verge of life, deprived me of the opportunity of 
mingling my sympathies with yours, of uttering the parting monitions of 
solicitude, and giving the last expressions to affection, in the ordinary way. 
Now that I have gained a little strength, my own inclination and your re- 
quest, powerfully prompt me to adopt the substitute of sending you by 
letter, what I should have been glad to have delivered in person. p. 3. 


But, brethren, my work among you is done. Whether any thing fur- 
ther remains for me to do in the world, I know not; but the Head of the 
church, by the voice of providence, now as clearly calls me away, as it 
once appointed my sphere of action in your part of the vineyard. The 
erounds on which I thus conclude, are, my present inability to serve you, 
and the unlikelihood that I shall be able to do so in future, amidst the pe- 
culiar pressure of the duties of the station, and the unfavorable severity 
of the climate. ‘This I aver to be my only reason, for seeking the disso- 
lution of a connection, which has for four years sohappily subsisted. 1 do 
it with the reluctance of a missionary, who worn down in some foreign 
land, is driven from the strong holds he had gained, to return and breathe 
luis native air—an useless invalid. I do it with the feelings of a soldier, 
whom his general commands from ‘ the high places of the field,’ to the ig- 
noble employment of guarding the encampinent. I do it with all the lace- 
ration of affection, which takes place in being severed from a people, who 
have been so kind, and indulgent, as I can testify you to have been. Not- 
withstanding the tide of prejudice, which in Canada sets strong and stea- 
dy against a man of my country and principles; the civil disabilities, under 
which a persecuting law lays me 2s a clergyman; the se paration from the 

sympathies of home and kindred; and the great amount of ministerial la- 
bor, unrelieved by exchanges, which my solitury position has imposed; I 
could feel ready to say, with the Moabitess of old, “* Where thou diest, 
will I die, and there will I be buried: the Lorp do so to me, 


and more 
ilso, if aught but death part me and thee.” pp. 5, 6. 


a could express, in strong terms, our approbation of these 
Valedictory admonitions, >” and should gladly enrich ow 
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tow 


pages with several extracts, but have room for only the fol- 
lowing, which we commend to the attention of those to whom 
it was addressed, with the affectionate assurance that their 
situation excites much interest, and calls forth many prayers 
in their behalf, as the pioncers of innumerable blessings to 


Canada. 


Immense responsibility is devolved upon you, as a church of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Though planted near the very frontier of christendom, you 
are situated in the New-York of the North, already the centre of know! 
edge and commerce, and soon to be the centre of politica] influence to the 
Canadas. Your lct is cast in a Jand, here presenting the interesting spec- 
tacle, of t! 1e old feudal forms of society, moved by the impulse of mind be- 
neath, just beginning to break up from the long congealment of the win- 
try ages gone by; and there, of another portion of the community, warm 
with all tie fermenting elements of inodern activity, about to receive the 
stereotype impression, which the present day shall instamp on the present 
and future generations. Was there ever an age, not excepting the first, 
or the sixteenth centuries, presenting such a field of moral intluence, o 
richer in the bydding prospects of millennial maturity? My dear brethren 
Iam, above all things, anxious that you should feel the spirit of the times, 
that made acquainted withthe hour of the day, you should no longer sleep 
as others do, but awake to put onthe whole armor of God. To‘ seek the 
things which are Jesus Christ’s,’ cordially to fall in with, and urge forward 
the great plans of his benevolence, is a higher, and a more important ob- 
ject, ‘than even to seek your own salvation. The conquests of the church 
have, in other ages, been made at the expense of blood ; her peaceful tri 
amphs must now be sustained by the lribute-money of her children. The 


cause of Christ has needed the argument of patient suffering; it will now 


best be benefited by the eflorts of self-denying activity. And if those, 
who now enrol themselves among the soldiers of the cross, have so little 
love for the kingdom of Christ, that with great reluctance they spare a pit- 
tance of the property entrusted to their stewardship, for the gospel’s sake. 
and the sake of allits blessed suecesses; with what cowardice would they 
have shrunk from the honorable dangers of those ranks, which, in other 
ages, were daily filling up for martyrdom? This is a view of the condi- 
tions of discipleship, which should induce “great scarchings of heart” i 

the camp of Israel. If a man will ‘serve the Lord Christ,’ he must lay 
himself out for sacrifices, and ‘ prefer Jerusalem above his chief joy.’ And 
doing so, he will not be long, in this world of misery and pollution, without 
finding some object, upon which he may expend the labor of love. If he 
cannot give property, he may give personal exertion, and if disabled from 
this, he may in the act of intercession, lay hold on the arm of omnipotence, 
and bring down blessings, which no gold can purchase, which no human 
agency can supersede. If you esteem yourself but a drop in the ocean of 
needed benevolence; “be a drop.” And if through your whole little orb, 
you lie open to the bright beams of the Sun of Righteousness, the highest 
angel in heaven could ask no more. pp. 8—10. 
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Art. VI.—Review or ErskINE ON THE GOSPEL. 


The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel: in Three Essays. By Tuo- 
mas Erskine, Esq. Advocate. Author of “ Remarks on the Internal 
\vidence for the Truth of Revealed Religion.”” From the second Ed- 
inburg edition. Boston: published by Crocker & Brewster. New- 
York: J. Leavitt. 1828. pp. 249, 12mo. 


One leading principle, which lies at the foundation of 
the work before us is this: that the gospel is the annuncia- 
tion of the fact that men are already, freely and universally, 
pardoned for the sake of Christ. The principle is stated by 
the writer in the following passages taken indifferently from 
various parts of the volume. 

It appears to me that the testimony of the bible is, that sinners ARE par- 
doned for Christ's salce. p. 49. 


Pardon is entirely irrespective of all the varieties of human character; 
it belongs to man as a sinner. pp. 63. 


Pardon is proclaimed freely and universally,—it is perfectly gratuitous,— 
it is unconditional and unlimited. p. 14. 

It does not mean that they are pardoned on account of their faith or by 
their faith; no, its meaning js far different; it means that they are par- 
doned already, before they prought of it, etc. p. 53. 


The arguments on which Mr. E. chiefly relies for the truth 
of the principle now stated, are founded (so far as we can 
ascertain their real foundation in the loose and immethodi- 
cal form of these essays) on the gratuity of salvation and the 
nature of faith. 

In his view, salvation cannot be the free and unpurchased 
gift of God, if it be suspended on faith or on any condition 
whatever to be performed by man. ‘There is no labored ar- 
gument on this point, but it is assumed throughout as an axi- 
om in which he and his readers are to acquiesce, and to 
which it is sufficient to reduce his reasonings. 

The nature of faith, too, the author thinks forbids the idea 
that pardon should be dispensed in cdnsequence of it, and 
involves the fact that a universal pardon already exists as the 
foundation of faith. For how, he would ask, can I believe in 
a pardon which has no existence previous to my belief? Must 
not my faith in such a case be without any real foundation? 
But the author shall speak for himself. 


If the pardon does not exist until he believes, and immediately exist 
vhen he believes, surely his belief has something to do in making it. It 


37 
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is in vain to tell him that faith does not make it but only receives it. For 
he may ask, where is it then before faith receives it? If my faith only 
receives it, it must have been in existence before my faith. p. 128. 


If the gospel does not in itself contain my pardon, how can my belief ot 
the gospel be a receiving of pardon? p. 129. 


Suppose for a moment that the friend, instead of simply_relating to him 
the fact of his father’s forgiveness, had put the whole history into the form 
under which the gospel is very often preached :—suppose he had said to 
him, your father has forgiven you, if you believe in my testimony of his 
forgiveness; but if you cannot do this, there is no forgiveness for you. 
One can easily imagine the perplexity into which the son would be thrown 
by such an an nouncement. It would appear to him as if the truth of a 
past fact d pended on the state of his feeling with regard to it. It would 
be impossible for him to believe, because his informant actually told him 
that his belief of the pardon must precede the existence of the pardon. 


pp. 24, 28. 

The other essential principle of this treatise is the follow- 
ing; that a belief in the existence of pardon produces that 
holy love to God and holy communion with him, which ts in 
itself the real salvation and happiness of the soul. 


The use of faith, then, is not to remove the penalty or to make the par- 


don better, but to give the pardon a moral influence by which it may 
heal the spiritual diseases of the heart. p. 26. 


And the main argument on which«‘he author relies for the 
support of this principle, and which' he frequently repeats in 


the course of the treatise, is this; that the apprehension of 
the pardon of sin is in the very nature of things necessary to 
the existence of any holy affection in rebellious creatures to 
wards their Supreme Lawgiver and Judge. 


It is impossible that such a love as this can exist in a heart that feels 
the weight of unpardoneé sin, and that regards God as an offended goveru- 
or and condemning judge. An assurance of forgiveness must preced: 
confidence ; and what love can there be without confidence? p. 29. 


This is the very office of faith, in his estimation, and tli 
ground on which it becomes necessary to salvation. For 
salvation is in his view the union of the soul to the Creato: 
in holy affection. 

In these fundamental principles we have presented to our 
readers the principal scope and contents of the volume, 
though, as they would doubtless suppose, the author has, in 
his illustrations, pursued them into various ramifications of 
thought; such as the foundation for religion existing in the 
relation of the creature to the Creator, “the direct scriptural 
evidences of the principles he asserts, the agreement of them 
with a few public formularies of faith, the advantages with 
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which they are attended, and their consistency with what may 
appear to be irreconcilable passages of scripture. 

The intention of Mr. E. in these Essays doubtless is to set 
forth the atonement as a free and unconditional gift of divine 
mercy bestowed alike on the whole world, and to make it 
stand out in the christian system with prominence as a thing 
entirely separate from and independent of the faith of any sin- 
ner in it, or the holy character impressed by it on any believ- 
er; the affecting exhibition of divine love, which in the order 
of time and nature precedes both faith and holiness, and 
which stands related to the one as its immediate and highest 
object, and to the other as its originating and commanding 
motive. And had he gone forward to accomplish this design 
without introducing the idea of pardon into his statement of 
the atonement, we should certainly have acquiesced in the 
structure and bearing of the whole performance. For that 
the death of Christ has the efficacy of an atonement for the 
whole world of sinners as sinners, that no condition on the 
part of man either of believing in it, relying on it, or contem- 
plating it with the changed feelings of penitence and love, is 
at all requisite to render it in any higher or fuller sense an ad- 
equate atonement for any or each than it is in itself, and as ac~- 
cepted of God in behalf of the world, is, we fully believe, not 
only truth, but the grand truth of revelation, the very truth of 
all truths the annunciation of which gives to revelation the 
character of a gospel from the blessed God, and brings to the 
heart of man the concentrated appeals of divine wrath and 
mercy. 

And that Mr. E. with his original and independent mind, 
was warping off from that theological view of the atonement 
which restricts it to the elect and to believers as such, and 
that he was turning with cordiality to the freeness and uni- 
versality with which the christian propitiation is in the scrip- 
tures set before a world of sinners, (even the unworthiest 
among them,) for their acceptance, is apparent from the spirit 
which is breathed on every page. He would condemn “ that 
theological edifice in which faith as an act of man’s mind oc- 
cupies the place which the atonement of Christ holds in the 
bible edifice.” 

But the great point in which we think he has erred, is that 
of bringing into his statement of the atonement the idea of an 
actual pardon of mankind. 


The atonement is in itself the pardon, and is unaffected by man’s belief 
or unbelief. p. 49. 


The pardon of the Gospel, then, is in effect a declaration on the part of 
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God, to every individual sinner in the whole world, that his holy compas- 
sion embraces him, and that the blood of Jesus Christ has atoned for hig 
sins. p. 46. 


The real question is, what is the efficacy of the death of 
Christ in relation to the government of God over men? Has 
it, in the scriptural sense of pardon, applied the gift to a 
world, or to any in the world? Or has it merely protected and 
sustained the authority of God in forbearing punishment and 
in going forward to acts of forgiving mercy? If it has done 
the. latter, if it has rendered it possible for God as a righteous 
ruler to forgive mankind, then it is a full atonement for sin— 
the provision of which being altogether free, universal, and 
unconditional, exhibits in God a disposition and readiness to 
forgive, on which the guiltiest may penitently rely for pardon, 
and an irreconcilable hatred to sin on which the holiest may 
ever look with deepening reverence. 

This is all which Mr. E. needed for his purpose. And had 
he taken this view of the atonement, he might easily have dis- 
criminated between it and pardon, and have seen how, while 
the former is not, the latter is, and should, be c onditional. For 
though the death of Christ, independently of the faith of any 
man in it, is that which may take the place of penalty in God’s 
government over the world, and sustain his authority, yet that 
government is still to be continued with man. There is eve- 
ry reason which originally existed, and others which have ari- 
sen from the introduction of this very measure, why he should 
still keep the place of lawgiver, and why in that station he 
should demand from the rebellious a cordial submission be- 
fore he makes over to any, a deed of free forgiveness and 
hearty reconciliation. Now this cordiality and complacence 
of the lawgiver towards those who repent of their sin and flee 
for succortohis pardoning mercy in Christ, invoives in our view 
actual pardon, and in the above sense it is conditionated, and 
by moral necessity must be, on the faith and repentance of the 
sinner. 

But by introducing the term pardon into the definition of a 
universal atonement, he has not made the discrimination to 
which we have alluded, and has fallen into great indistinctness 
in various parts of his treatise, and into what we deem error: 
in doctrine and interpretation. For instance; the free, un- 
conditional and universal atonement for sin which is announ- 
ced in the gospel, is on one page represented as pardon con- 
ferred on all men, whether they have ever thought of it or not 
(p- 53;) on another, it is that which they may receive or 1 
ject, and for the reception or rejection of which they are held 
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accountable. (p. 130.) In one part of his reasonings, he is in 
effect merely showing that the atonement exhibits benevo- 

















lence and compassion in God towards all men; and then, as : 
if necessary to such a conclusion, in another he is laboring 

hard as an interpreter, and against the current, to show that 
the passages of scripture which speak of the actual reconcil- 





iation of God with believers, do not conditionate it at all on 
faith or any holy disposition attendant on faith. 

We know indeed that Mr. E. formally denies the existence i 
of any thing on the part of God towards man like an act of i 
pardon or justification ; and that his theory resolves all that 
is said in the scriptures of pardon into the forgiving disposi- 
tion of God towards all men, and of justification into a mental 
apprehension of that already existing fact, which is received 
by believing. ‘The parts of this theory may perhaps consist q 
with each other, yet when brought into comparison with the : 
representations of the scriptures we think it false, in not dis- 
criminating, as they do, between the forgiving disposition of 
God, manifested in providing a sufficient atonement for all 
mankind, and in offering a reconciliation to all on its basis, 
and the actual forgiveness conferred on those who penitently . 
accept the propitiation; and false alsoin substituting for this, 
a distinction unknown in the scriptures between the pardon of 
all and the justification of believers; pardon, justification, 



























































reconciliation, being obviously equivalent terms in the scrip- ‘ 
tures; or at least so far equivalent as that pardon can never a 
be separated from the rest and made to precede faith and to " 








apply to all mankind. Rom. iv. 6—8. Nor can we resolve, as 
this theory does, into so slight a difference as that of the dis- 
belief or belief of an already granted pardon, those impressive 
descriptions given in the scriptures of men as being under 
condemnation or justified, as being under the wrath of God 
or in the enjoyment of his favor, as related to feelings so ex- 
tremely diverse on the part of their Creator. 

There are two views of christianity which must be deeply 
impressed upon the minds of all who attentively peruse these 
Essays, and to which, when qualified as they must be by the 
views we have already expressed, we subscribe with the whole 2 
heart, viz. that it is the grand object of christianity to bring 
the character of man into harmony with that of God; and 
that christianity is a scheme of restoration equally adapted in 
its broad provision to the case of all mankind. 

With regard to the first of these positions we must include si 
init more than is done by the author. For while he every 
where insists that there is no salvation of the soul distinct from 
holy love to God, and very justly exalts good works immense- 
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ly above the mere place of evidences of faith in Christ to an 
essential part of redemption itself, yet we cannot think 
that the whole object of harmonizing man with the Deity ter- 
minates in the mere subjective feelings of man. For in re- 
deeming to himself a people zealous of good works, in attract- 
ing sinners to the blessed service of rendering him and his king- 
dom their love, we believe that the joy of this redemption in- 
volves in it as an essential ingredient, the feelings of God to- 
wards them in return. His own complacence in them as be- 
ings attached in heart to him and his kingdom is certainly es- 
sential to a reconciliation, a friendship, a spiritual communion 
which is to exalt the soul to the highest sources of its happi- 
ness. We can conceive moreover that with all the feelings 
supposed on the part of men towards God and his kingdom, 
the righteous ruler of the universe should yet see it necessary 
utterly to refrain from taking any complacence in them in con- 
sequence of their past rebellions, and utterly withhold a for- 
giveness and reconciliation on his part, out of regard to the in- 
terests of truth and righteousness which he is called to sustain 
in his kingdom by the use of his authority. Or if while God 
necessarily held himself thus aloof from all forgiveness and 
communion towards men, the possibility of their ever loving 
Him and the good of his kingdom should be denied, it may be 
asserted with truth that such precisely was the attitude in 
which God the ruler and men his subjects were placed to- 
wards each other by the apostasy—an attitude which im- 
posed the necessity of providing in a remedial system, some ba- 
sis on which both parties might be reconciled, and a friendly 
communion begin and be carried forward immovably through 
eternity. In this view the grand object of christianity is cor- 
rectly stated to be that of restoring the soul to a holy and hap- 
py communion with its Creator, though this statement must 
in our view be understood to include in it the reconciliation 
of God with sinners as well as their reconciliation with him. 
To some minds this assertion may appear to involve the 
absurdity of supposing a change in the immutable character 
of God, or the absurdity not less great, of supposing that he 
is prompted to a forgiving disposition by the sacrifice of Christ 
and the penitent feelings of the returning sinner. We allow 
indeed, and we maintain, that there is a change in the feelings 
of God towards particular sinners implied in his forgiveness 
and reconciliation, but how does this necessarily involve any 
change in his character? For, in the feelings which he exer- 
cises towards his individual subjects; the very existence of an 
immutable character would prompt to a variance in feeling 
and conduct correspondent to the real interests of that holi- 
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ness and righteousness and goodness which compose his char- 
acter. In other words, God, as an intelligent and moral being 
related to all others, has, in all his feelings and conduct towards 
them, an immutable character to support. In his relation to 
men as their moral governor, he is unchangeably disposed to 
rectitude as well as to kindness and mercy, so that in treating 
with sinners he will vary in his feelings towards them accord- 
ingly as a proper ground exists for his utter displacence and 
wrath, or for his forgiveness and favor. No one feels any diffi- 
culty in admitting that when the angels rebelled in heaven 
and when Adam transgressed in Eden, the very holiness of 
God, unchanged, which before smiled upon them with com- 
placence in their innocence, now led him to frown upon them 
with unmingled severity. Why then shall not the same un- 
changing holiness lead him still to frown upon every sinner 
with his curse until there exist both a basis to support his au- 
thority in forgiveness and an actual call for his forgiveness un- 
der it in the cordial feelings of the reconciled sinner? And why, 
when such a basis and call for forgiveness exist, shall not his 
own unchanged goodness prompt him to forgive? In these 
fvelings of the Deity, varying towards individual subjects as the 
interests of his government require, there is the same moral 
character sustained surely. And they who think the unaltera- 
ble character of God will not admit of his exercising different 
affections towards different individuals, or towards the same 
individuals at different times, conceive of immutability as the 
attribute of material existence rather than of an intelligent and 
yoluntary Spirit, the Ruler of the universe. But surely, reason 
and revelation unite their testimony that God is a Spirit, and 
not only so, but a Spirit who is the lawgiver of all others in the 
universe, and that as such, he is unchangeably disposed to 
conduct towards all and each as in their varying conduct and 
relations the true interests of his government require. If he 
see sufficient reasons why a sinner should experience his frowns, 
and sufficient reasons why another should experience his for- 
giveness and complacence, or why one and the same should 
at one time lie under his curse and afterwards receive his par- 
don and favor, he would not be an unchangeable spirit if he 
did not feel and act accordingly. The very immutability of 
his disposition would require this. 

The objection we are considering is not indeed stated, nor 
is iteven suggested by Mr. E., and yet it seems to have rested 
upon his mind as he sat down to compose this treatise, and 
to have given one essential feature to the whole performance. 
For we know not to what other origin to ascribe the idea 
which is emblazoned on almost every page, that God exer- 
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cises one invariable disposition towards all the individuals of 
our race. All, in his view, are already and from the first 
forgiven of God. There is no such thing as an act of for- 
giveness and justification specifically directed to believers, 
expressive of feelings towards them essentially differing from 
those exercised towards others. The only change supposed 
by him to be wrought by christianity is this, one sinner is 
himself changed in his fee ‘lings, and on the sole basis of his 
own right feelings comes into the possession of happiness, 
while another remains unchanged and on the sole basis of his 
continued wrong feelings is necessarily and essentially mise- 
rable. 

But the assertion is supposed to involve another absurdity, 
that God is prompted to a forgiving disposition by the peni- 
tence and faith of the sinner. We need not say that to attri- 
bute a forgiving disposition in God to such an origin is to 
give a very palpable misrepresentation of his character, and 
consequently that any view respecting salvation which neces- 
sarily implies this, must be erroneous. The intrinsic good- 
ness of the Most High, free and unbought, originates doubt- 
less all his acts of saving mercy. His own forgiving disposi- 
tion originally moved him to ‘provide a propitiation for our 
sins in the death of his Son, and it moves him to every act of 
forgiveness towards penitent sinners. Nor do we suppose 
that we assert any thing which is not in full harmony with 
this, when we represent “faith as well as the atonement to be 
necessary to an act of forgiving mercy. For to the view of 
God, although he is originally disposed to show mercy, there 
may be sufficient reasons w hy he should require faith before 
forgiving. And if there is a reason or motive for his requi- 
ring it which it becomes his infinite perfection to respect, 
then certainly his disposition to forgive will never overlook 
so essential a condition to its exercise. Our author indeed 
thinks that in erecting before sinners any condition of for- 
giveness we derogate from the forgiving mercy of God. 
This might be, were there no escape from the two positions 
which he e very where places before us as the only ones pos- 
sible to be taken on the subject, viz. either that pardon 1s 
conditional on faith, and then faith steps up to the presump- 
tuous equality of bartering for it with God; or that it is un- 
conditional, and then faith has only to believe that it is 
already granted. But how is Mr. E. to show us, that if faith 
necessarily precedes forgiveness it holds no other relation to 
it than that of purchase? There is one other relation, to say 
the least, and it is a very obvious one, which the two things 
may bear to each other; and that is the relation of moral 
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fitness to his character as the Ruler of the universe and to 
the good of his kingdom. And we see no more difficulty in 
adm:tting the necessity of faith in order to forgiveness than 
in admitting as our author has done, the necessity of the 
atonement. For may it not be said, with equal truth, that 
the atonement derogates from the free mercy of God in for- 
giving, and gives to the act the attributes of a compulsory 
repayment? In our view, neither faith nor atonement hold 
the place of deserving forgiveness, which must ever be con- 


sidered as the unpurchased gift of divine love. But the ends ; 
of the divine government require them both as a preliminary : 
to the act of forgiving. And to assert that an act which has : 


due respect to these interests, is on that account not free and 
not the expression of his will, is to misrepresent the very na- 
ture of freedom in God. It is to suppose that he acts from 
blind impulse and not from rational choice. 

But we turn to positive proofs that christianity contem- 
plates the reconciliation of God with sinners. 

What other conclusion then can we derive from the fact 
that, independently of the atonement and cordial faith in it, 
sinners are under the curse of the law? None will deny, who 
admit the provision of an atonement, that at least without 
this measure, mankind would have remained remedilessly un- 
der the penalty of the divine law as transgressors. And that 
they still remain under condeinnation till they exercise a cor- 
dial faith in the Redeemer, notwithstanding his sufficient : 
sacrifice for sin, appears to us clear, from the testimony of 
revelation. Nor do we think that any thing which our au- : 
thor has advanced to the contrary, detracts at all from the 
force of.this testimony. The following declaration for in- 
stance, to mention no other, is at once unequivocal and 
deeply impressive: “ He that believeth not the Son, shall not 
see life ; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” It is in vain 
to assert, that the wrath of God means no more in this pas- : 
sage than the depraved affections of the sinner which in 
their own nature render him miserable. On the view of Mr. | 
K. we must say this. But the language refers most unequi- f 
vocally to the justly incensed feelings of the Deity; and is 
as striking and as plain as any language ever used in the 
scriptures or by human authors, to denote the condemnatory | 
sentence of his law. If then mankind are actually held un- i 
der condemnation, and are regarded by God with feelings of 
unabated displeasure until they exercise a cordial faith in the 
tedeemer, it would séem to be the office of faith not merely rf 
to change the moral feelings of the sinner into correspon- 
dence with the divine character, but also to furnish in some ‘ 
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way a reason for a change in the feelings of God towards his 
person—for the reversal of his sentence of wrath and the be- 
stowal of his favor. 

The conclusion seems still more obvious from the conside- 
ration that justification is promised to faith and the holy dis- 
positions and acts accompanying faith. Here again our au- 
thor would evade the conclusion which we would establish 
from these promises, by asserting that when they employ 
the terms eternal life, salvation, or any other equivalent 
phrase, distinct from the term justification, they mean solely 
and exclusively the holy feelings of the sinner which are ex- 
cited by faith and are essential to his happiness: and that on 
the other hand when they employ the term justification they 
mean solely the apprehension of an already existing pardon 
which is by faith in this sense, that the apprehension of it is 
derived simply by believing in its existence.’ Yet it would 
be easy to show, that in many of the instances in which th 
terms salvation and eternal life are used, there is a direct and 
manifest reference to the feelings of the divine Lawgive 
as well as of the sinner. In the passage before quoted, which 
speaks of the wrath of God abiding on unbelievers, we are 
furnished with an instance. The declaration immediate, 
preceding it is this: “he that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life.” Does not the contrast in this case show con- 
clusively, that the everlasting life, into the possession of 
which man comes by believing, includes in it the reconciled 
feelings of God? that it implies a change in his feelings to- 
wards the sinner, as well as in the feelings of the sinner to- 
wards him? the removal of that wrath of God under which 
the unbeliever abides? And in respect to the term justifica- 
tion, we know of no instance of its use in the scriptures, in 
which it can with any plausibility be shown to denote a 
mere internal sense or apprehension of pardon. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. E’s own principles, would be to identify jus- 
tification with faith itself. If therefore, in the promises o! 
which we are speaking, justification in its accustomed sense 
is promised to faith, we must suppose that there is a change 
in the feelings of God towards sinners consequent on theit 
faith, and of course, that it is the office of faith not merely to 
place the believer under the sanctifying influence of the truth, 
but to introduce him into a participation of the pardoning 
and adopting love of God. 

To these considerations we would add only the moral fit- 
ness there is in God’s requiring faith in his Son, in order to 
his forgiveness and reconciliation. If regard to the interests 
of holiness among his subjects has induced him to take the 
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station of their Lawgiver, to use the influence of his authori- 
ty in favor of his law by means of a threatened penalty, and 
to sustain his authority in redemption by means of the cross 
of Christ, then it must be allowed, that the same feelings will 
actuate him in carrying forward all the parts of redemption. 
There is a moral fitness, then, between the feelings which he 
has expressed in the law and in the atonement, and his exac- 
: ting correspondent feelings on the part of sinners as the con- ; 
dition (sine qua non) of reconciliation, which he cannot : 
overlook. Is it replied that the atonement in itself fully ; 
satisfies the law for the sinner, and that he is never looked | 


upon with complacence for personal dispositions, but for his : 
union to Christ, whose atonement alone has rendered God N 
just in forgiving? But we are not contending that penitence q 
or faith is to take the place of Christ, to answer for the penal- ; 
ty, or to sustain the authority of the Lawgiver, or that it is to F 
be accepted without reference to the mediation of Christ, who ' 


alone can accomplish those high ends for the sinner; but the 

question is, whether God would, on the account of Christ, 

ever bestow his forgiveness and complacent love on any, e 
without their repentance and faith in his Son? And that he 
would not, and that he must exact these as the conditions, we 
maintain, on the ground of fitness to his character and the 
ends of his government. For how could he otherwise show in 
the act a proper regard either to his own law, or to the medi- 
ation of his Son, or to the happiness of sinners? Until repen- 
tance, the sinner is obviously trampling on his law with the 
spirit of a rebel and an enemy. ‘There is no disposition on 
his part, to confess and renounce with humility the aggrava- 
ted sin of opposing the holy authority of his King; but he is 
fixed in the purpose of continuing his selfish pursuits, and is 
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opposing and braving still all the just demands and penalties ; 
of Heaven. How can the unchanging holiness of God, there- : 


fore, bring its complacence into contact with such a fixed : 
and obstinate enmity? Is it said that the repentance of the 
sinner on the other hand, is at the best so imperfect and de- 
fective, that infinite holiness could never regard it with com- 5 
placence as sustaining the authority of his law? We reply, ‘7 
that the forgiveness of a sinner when humbled and cordial 
before him, would at least be consistent with the measures he 
had already taken to support his authority, whereas the for- 
giveness of the unhumbled sinner would not be: and thisis what 
we mean by fitness, viz. the consistency or inconsistency of the 
act of forgiveness with the expression of regard to the law alrea- 
dy made in the penalty and atonement. Not that the penitence 
of the sinner is to add at all to the sufficiency of the atone- 
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ment, but that without it, his reconciliation and forgiveness 
would express an indifference towards rebellion, wholly at 
variance with the feeling already expressed in threatening 
the penalty and inflicting the tremendous agonies of Calvary. 
For, all the value of these, arises from the expression made 
in them of his irreconcilable displeasure towards transgres- 
sion. And how could the conviction of his entertaining such 
a feeling be sustained in the minds of his intelligent kingdom, 
if they saw him, in direct contradiction to sucha feeling, em- 
bracing with forgiving and complacent love the hardened 
and unyielding rebel, at the very time he was unwilling to do 
his authority and law even the homage of a penitent con- 
fession ? 

Or how could he show in the act of forgiveness a becoming 
regard to his beloved Son, if he did not require in it the testi- 
mony from the sinner of a cordial complacence in his medi- 
ation. For in conducting that mediation, Christ obviously 
testifies that he wholly disapproves of the rebellion of men 
and altogether approves of the holy government of his Father, 
and for these feelings expressed through agonies inconceiva- 
ble, he receives in view of the universe, as he deserves, the 
complacence of his Father in an exaltation at his own right 
hand in the heavens. But how shall God manifest longer 
such a complacence in his Son, if his kingdom see him go to 
the habitation of the unbeliever, who still refuses a cordial 
submission to his Son, and behold him lay down at his feet a 
deed of actual forgiveness and adoption? Would not this com- 
placence towards one wholly uncordial to the system of re- 
demption, be inconsistent with the love he bears his Son, and 
must it not appear so to his whole kingdom? 

Or how could he shew in the act of forgiveness a becoming 
regard to the happiness of sinners themselves, if he did not 
suspend the act on their faith and cordial reconciliation? For. 
their happiness is so dependent on the exercise of right feel- 
ings towards him and his kingdom,—on confidence, submis- 
sion and love,—that without these, pardon itself would be use- 
less. It is not extravagant to assert that God himself cannot 
relieve a sinner of his misery, except by relieving him of his 
sin. ‘It is,” as Mr. E. forcibly remarks, “a terrific discove- 
ry to make, that I am myself my own misery. I had hoped 
that the source of the evil was somewhere else, and I retreat- 
ed, as I thought, within myself. But I found that the more | 
retreated in that direction, the more intense and intolerable 
the heat became. My own mind was the furnace. This is 
indeed appalling, for how am I to escape from myself ?” 
If God then demands faith and submission before he par- 
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dons, if he proclaims to a guilty and condemned world that 
they must first come to him with repentant hearts before he 
lifts upon them the light of his countenance, he throws the 
whole influence of his forgiveness on the side of spiritual re- 
formation. 2Cor. vi. 17,18: vii. 1. Nor is it possible that he 
should otherwise give it this influence. He publicly calls for 
the cordial return of sinners therefore, previous to their for- 
civeness, for the very sake of consulting their holiness and 
happiness. He asks surely no payment for his pardons. They 
are above purchase. ‘He asks the love of the spirit which 
he hath made—as that in which he delights—and as that in 
which the good and the happiness of the creature consist.” 

On these grounds we maintain that christianity contem- 
plates the reconciliation of God with sinners as well as their 
reconciliation with him, and that both these things are to be 
included in the statement that redemption terminates in bring- 
ing man into fellowship and harmony with God. 

With this qualification given to the statement of Mr. E. we 
think it highly important as well as true. We are hereby en- 


abled to take a correct view of the relative importance of 


what are usually called good works, and of the place which 
they occupy in the system of redemption. We need not say 
that there has been great indistinctness as well as diversity of 
views exhibited on this particular subject, and one great source 
of both, in our view, may be found in inattention to the differ- 
ent purposes for which faith and works have been contrasted 


in the scriptures. One purpose, and that of the contrast of 
Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, is to exhibit the basis of 


justification as one provided gratuitously by the Lawgiver for 
sinners, and revealed to them for their belief and cordial ac- 
ceptance, instead of one to be provided by themselves in works 
of perfect obedience to the law. And it is worthy of notice 
that all the phraseology used by Paul applies simply to works 
of the law, (comp. Rom. ili. 19, 20, 27, 28; iv. 4, 5, 14, 153) 
so that the contrast implies only that men are justified by grace 
and not by law, and not the position often stated by theologi- 
ans, that they are saved by faith alone and solely, in distinc- 
tion from the holiness and works resulting from faith. Another 
purpose for which faith and works are brought into contrast, 
is to illustrate the nature of faith itself, and its influence to pro- 
duce the fruits of a holy obedience, (vide Heb. xi. passim ; 
James iii. 17—20.) Now in our apprehension, many have 
supposed faith, separate even from the holy obedience which 
results from it, to be the sole exercise of heart which is con- 
nected with justification, and have therefore assigned to the 
holy obedience of the christian which is rendered in the very 
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spirit of a cordial reliance on Christ, no higher value in re- 
demption ‘than that of an evidence of faith. But in doing this, 
they have supposed it to be the design of Paul to oppose faith 
to the works resulting from it, whereas he is opposing faith 
and its works to the works of the law. The works of which 
he speaks are those of the sinner who attempts in his own per- 
son to satisfy the demands of law; who sets himself to work 
out a righteousness with a spirit which must totally and for- 
ever exclude the very exercise of a dependent and cordial re- 
liance on Christ. ‘They are works which have no alliance or 
fellowship with faith; which must exclude faith while they 
continue, Rom. x.3; Gal. ili. 10; and which must themselves 
be excluded when faith enters, Rom. iv. 5. How needless 
then is it to inquire what place those works occupy in redemp- 
tion, which in their very nature are necessarily excluded from 
ever accompanying faith. The only works, therefore, which 
in a system of redemption can be denominated good, are 
acts of real piety and benevolence which accompany faith, 
without which faith itself would be dead, being alone. And 
how poor and empty a place is assigned to these when they 
are not allowed to stand by the side of faith as correlate dis- 
positions, equally connected with divine reconciliation and 
favor, (James ii. 24; 1 John i. 9; Luke xviii. i4; Matth. x 
12; xii. 37; Acts iii. 19;) and equally valuable in themselves, 
and are depreciated into the mere evidence of the existence 
of faith. Just as if these works had no essential value in 
themselves, and as if they might very readily be dispensed 
with could any other evidence possibly be procured of the re- 
ality of faith. But is this the place which revelation assigns 
to those works of love to God and his kingdom, which are 
cordially rendered by believers? If we have not mistaken the 
voice both of reason and revelation on this subject, it is works 
of piety and benevolence alone which give a proper and 
healthy exercise to the powers of an immortal spirit, and it 1s 
in elevating the soul on the wings of benevolent affection up 
to communion with God in his love, that redemption itself ter- 
minates. ‘Ifa man love me,” said Christ, “ he will keep my 
words ; and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode with him.” Have we not come here 
to the ultimate joys of redemption? ‘To what higher sources 
of joy than these is it possible to exalt the soul ? If it may (no 
matter from what station in the universe) be permitted to lift 
up the eye of intelligence on the Creator and his works, if if 
may bring the offerings of a perfect love to him and his king- 
dom and ‘lay them down at his feet, if it may receive the cor- 
dial approbation of his heart, and draw its wisdom, its strength, 
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its righteousness freely from the fountains of his love, it will 
be exalted to a spiritual fellowship with the great Jehovah— 
a fellowship in love the highest which its nature admits or the 
universe affords. And if this fellowship be perfected in heav- 
en, and carried forward with all its exalting tendencies to eter- 
nity, to what higher glory is it possible that a soul should be 
exalted, or on what worthier object is it possible that redemp- 
tion should terminate? This sure ‘ly is the kingdom of heaven 
—ihe everlasting reign in the soul of righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

There is another view of christianity presented to us in this 
treatise, which deserves the attentive consideration of all who 
are addressed by the gospel, and which brings its obligations 
home to every heart; viz. that it is a system of restoration 
equally adapted to the case of all mankind. 

If the restoration itself consists in what we have already 
represented—in the harmony of man with his Creator—then 
the means of restoration which christianity reveals, in order to 
be equally adapted to all, must at least be such as will sustain 
the authority of God in reconciliation to any extent among 
men, and such as will bring to all as sinners, motives w hich 
are adapted to excite them to that holy love and confidence 
towards their Creator which are essential to reconciliation. 

Now that the mediation of Christ holds just this place—the 
place of ameans of propitiation with God in behalf of the world, 
and of a motive of constraining power addressed to the whole 
world in behalf of its return to God,—is most clearly and pow- 
erlully set forth by Mr. E. in these Essays. 

We take no exceptions therefore to the great truth itself, 
which he every where upholds under the name of pardon, 


that God has removed on his part by means of the death of 


Christ, every obstacle in the way of the return of men to his 
favor. ‘The penalty operates no longer as a sentence of ex- 
clusion from his presence, as it did before, or as it would with- 
out the acceptance of the propitiation. We agree with Mr. 
EK. that, on the ground of the death of Christ, “ God opens the 
inviting arms of his love to perishing sinners and urges them 
to come to him that they may have life. There is no more 
exclusion; all are urged to come.” All the objection we have 
is to his misnomer of the invitation in calling it pardon, and to 
the false theory he has connected with the name, that there is 
nothing distinct from this known as pardon in the gospel. 
But that this propitiation stands out in its universality before 
the world as amply sufficient in itself, a propitiation not to be 
impaired by unbelief, nor aided by faith, and therefore an ob- 
ject of faith and confidence alike to all, as Mr. E. insists, is in 
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our view not only true, but the truth which constitutes the re- 
deeming wisdom and power of the gospel. 

On this truth, we will merely transcribe a passage or two 
from Mr. E. 


ihe natural effect of sin, was exclusion from the favorable presence of 
God; and the gospel cancels this exclusion, by declaring peace on earth, 
and good will towards men. On the great day of atonement in the Jewish 
Church, previous to the sprinkling of the blood, the doors of the tabernacle 
were shut, and the people excluded fromthe emblems of the divine presence, 
in representation of the desert of sinners. As soon, however, as the blood 
of the victim was sprinkled, the doors were opened, and the people invited 
to enter ;—the exclusion ceased. A Jew might,even after the opening of 
doors, have remained without; and he would thus have missed those fa- 
vors which God has promised to those who seek his face, but his exclusion 
was not judicial, it was voluntary; it was a sore evil to his soul, but nota 
punishment. The transforming of his mind according to the will of God, 
depended on his spiritual communion with God; and he excluded himself 
from the appointed way of obtaining this communion. But his refusal to 
enter did not shut the door, did not cancel the invitation, did not reverse 
the pardon. pp. 50,51. 


The declaration of the gospel is, that the Son of God “ is a propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world,” and that “through him is preached unto 
men the remission of sins.”” When I believe this, I must infer that he is 
a propitiation for my sins, and that remission of sins is proclaimed through 
him to me, because I am one of the whole world. It is also written that 
‘* God so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him might not perish, but have everlasting life.” Now it is 
evident, from the first clause of this sentence, that the love of God does 
not flow from the sacrifice of Christ, but it is the source from which it flow- 
ed; and it is alsoclear, that this love to the world is prior to and inde- 
pendent of their belief of it, or any of its effects upon them. I am entitled, 
therefore, to take this love to myself, as being one of the world. p. 129. 


But it has been supposed that a universal atonement could 
not have been offered by Christ, because he appears to 
limit his love to believers, and not to extend it beyond them 
in his intercessory prayer. Erskine thus replies to the ob- 
jection. 


He does not then appear in this prayer as the Savior of sinners, or as the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world, but as the elder brother of his 
disciples, and as the head and high priest over the church of God. All 
are invited to come into the temple, and the access is open to all, but the 
high priest intercedes only for those who enter. The names and titles of 
Christ are all relative. He is the shepherd of his sheep; he is the head o! 
his body; he is the high priest of his church; he is the Savior of sinners; 
he is the propitiation for the sins of the world. He came to seek and to 
save the lost; he came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. 
He invites all to come into the temple; but those who listen not to his call, 
remain without, lost in the death of sin. They enter not into the church 
of Christ. He is neither their head nor high priest. They have no pat' 
in bis intercession. p. 223. 
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He is not the high priest of those who are not his people, who are not 
the members of his church and of his body; because he cannot be the or- 
gan of those who are not partakers of his life; he cannot present the pray- 
ers of those who do not pray, nor the offerings of those who offer nothing. 
As the Savior of sinners, he says, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that are Weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” And as the Savior also, he 
prays, “* Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” But, as 
the high priest, he says, “ I pray for them; I pray not for the world, but for 
those whom thou hast given me, for they are thine, and all mine are thine, 
and thine are mine, and I am glorified inthem.” pp. 224, 225. 





But the adaptedness which christianity, as a means of resto- 
ration, has to the case of all mankind, lies not simply in the 
universality of its propitiation for sin which breaks down the 
barrier imposed by the penalty to the return of God to the 
sinner and of the sinner to God, but in the universality of that 
moral influence which, in consequence, it exerts upon sinners 
to subdue them to the love of God and actual reconciliation. 
Now this influence of motive arises not as we conceive from 
an actual forgiveness and-reconciliation on the part of God; 
for that would withdraw entirely from the motives included in 
christianity, the terrors of the Lord, which an apostle assures 
us have their place in the system to persuade. It arises from 
the affecting exhibition of the benevolent compassion of God 
made in the provision of such an atonement, combined with 
the demonstration of that certain and sorer vengeance which 
must befal those who continue to refuse reconciliation. Eve- 
ry heart is plied by the atonement, because it exhibits God 
exercising forgiving mercy towards penitent sinners, and 
as ready to forgive one as another, notwithstanding all previ- 
ous differences, upon repentance. This brings to all sinners,— 
who were otherwise banished to despair and rivetted to re- 
bellion,—and to each sinner equally, the alternative of life 
or death eternal, the favor or wrath of God, as a matter of 
personal choice and election. This lays on every heart the 
burning motives of the divine character—deep compassion to 
excite “hope, rich benefit to excite gratitude, unexampled 
goodness to excite confidence, unbending holiness to excite 
esteem and veneration; and throws all these as ingredients of 
embitterment and loathing, into the cup of continued re- 
bellion. In the language of Mr. E.., 


The medicinal virtue of the gospel—the virtue which heals the disease 
of the soul—which destroys enmity and enkindles holy love—which does 
away the fear’of punishment, and at the same time plants and strengthens 
the fear of sinning, the medicinal virtue which effeets this, lies in the. man)- 

festation of that love of God which passeth knowledge, that holy love with 
Which God so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son as an 
atonement fer its sins. 


39 
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Hfoly love is the great principle developed in the gespel. It is the 
union of an infinite abhorrence towards sin, and an infinite love 
towards the sinner. This mysterious history is the mighty in- 
strumeut with ~~ the Spirit of God breaks the power of sin in 
the heart, and establishes holy gratit ude and filial dependence. The 
belief that the De rity took upon himself the nature and the penal obliga 
tions of the sinner, that he might, consistently with justice, restore bis 
forfeited life, and remove the barrier which the offended law had placed 
beiween hiin and the throne of grace—the belief of this must give a new 
view of the malignity of sin, and of its fearful cont rariety to the holy cha- 
racter and government of God; and must farther give a most touching 
and overpowering view of the compasrion of God. ft must break the hard 
heart, to think of having rebelle d against such a God and such a Fa. 
ther. pp. 20, 21. 


This aspect of christianity as a means of restoration adap- 
ted alike to all mankind, gives to it all its important practical 
bearings. Had the Savior come on a secret mission to the 
world, bearing a message to individuals who were known only 
in the breast of God, what pausings and doubtings must have 
kept every soul at distance from him and his cause! Eve- 
ry one not addressed by him in person or by miracle must 
have felt himself an uninterested spectator. But he is come 
on a known mission, preaching reconciliation through his 
cross to the wide world, and the: appeal i is gone forth to every 
heart, however much retired into its own individuality and 
selfishness, to accept for itself the generosity of heaven, and 
unite with that generosity in blessing the world. And how 
far and wide do those obligations branch out which reach us 
through the universality of the gospel? We have, it is thus 
certain, a message addressed to us individually from heaven: 
do we hearken and obey? We have a propitiation which 
covers all our deepest offences: do we enter into the recon- 
ciliation? We have an affecting example of divine charity 
towards all mankind: do we breathe the same spirit of uni- 
versal good will? We see the Savior around us plying every 
heart: do we help, or hinder? The ignorant and benighted 

nations of the earth are perishing for the effectual remedy 

that isin our hands: do we pity, or shut up our bowels of 
compassion? We have opportunity in works of love to com- 
mence that holy fellowship with God on earth, which is to 
continue to eternity and form the glory of heaven: do we 
enter into the redemption, or are we wasting the hours of 
grace in the follies of sin, and preparing, by the voluntary 
exclusion of ourselves from his service here, to be excluded 
from it by him in the day when he shall purify his kingdom 
of them that offend and do iniquity ? 
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Arr. VII.—Menorr or THE Hon. Joun Hooker, or Sprinc- 
FIELD, Mass. 


Tue subject of the present memoir was the second son of 
the Rev. John Hooker, of Northampton, Massachusetts. He 
was born October, 1761. At the early age of twelve years, 
he was deprived of his excellent father, who was successor 
of President Edwards in the pastoral office, and was regarded 
as aman of good talents, great prudence, and ardent piety. 
Like most of his brethren, he had but little property, and left 
his family in very straitened circumstances. But his widow 
was a woman of great resolution, and possessed a strong and 
unwavering faith. She trusted in God, and found that sup- 
port and consolation which true confidence always brings 
with it. By the kind assistance of her friends, she was ena- 
bled to give this son an education at Yale College, where he 
graduated in 1782, with an honorable standing as a scholar, 
and with the affection and respect of his instructors. 

On leaving college, Mr. Hooker commenced the study of 
ihe law under the direction of the Hon. John Worthington 
of Springfield, his maternal uncle ; one of the most eminent 
counsellors of his time; a man of commanding eloquence, 
and highly esteemed in the commonwealth. Having passed 
through the regular course of study, Mr. Hooker entered on 
the practice of the law in Springfield, under favorable cir- 
cumstances and with great promise. For many years le was 
regarded as one of the first in his profession, in that part of 
the commonwealth. As a prudent and judicious counsellor, 
he possessed the confidence of all who knew him; and as a 
man of the strictest integrity—a quality for which he was 
eminently distinguished—he commanded from an early peri- 
od an extensive and profitable business, which he continued 
to enjoy until he retired from the active duties of his profes- 
sion. When it was judged expedient to make some change 
in the lower courts of the State, Mr. Hooker was appointed 
Chief Justice of the western district, comprising the counties 
of Worcester, Hampshire, Hampden, Franklin, and Berkshire ; 
and about the same time was appointed to the office of Judge 
of Probate for the county of Hampden. In these offices he 
acquitted himself in an able and judicious manner. He was 
considered as a good judge of the law; he examined every 
case with coolness and moderation, and gave his opinion in 
a modest and unassuming manner. The writer of this arti- 
cle has often heard it remarked by the gentlemen of the bar, 
that Judge Hooker was most popular where he was best known. 
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There was a sternness in his manners, which did not prepos- 
sess strangers in his favor. He was naturally reserved, but 
by no means morose. His reserve was evidently the effect 
of constitutional diffidence. In the social circle he exerted 
himself to overcome this reserve, and was affable, pleasant, 
and often facetious. He was uniformly mild and condescend- 
ing in his intercourse with his neighbors, and always disposed 
to avoid conversation upon subjects in which the passions 
of men are most easily inflamed. Such was his acknow- 
ledged candor oe moderation, that his opinions had great 
authority in all public meetings of the town, even in cases 
where parties were greatly divide ‘d, and where many on each 
side were disposed to pursue violent measures. In the oflice 
of Judge of Probate, he acted with prudence and equity. 
The duties of the office are often unpleasant and difficult. 
From the natural selfishness of mankind, it is almost impos- 
sible to decide between conflicting claimants, in such a man- 
ner as to give satisfaction to all. It is believed that Judge 
Hooker discharged the duties of his office to the general sa- 
tisfaction of the parties concerned, and with the entire con- 
fidence of the community in his wisdom and integrity. Not 
even the interested and disappointed ever presumed to ques- 
tion the propriety of his motives in his decisions. He was pe- 
culiarly the friend of the widow, and always awarded her the 
amount which justice would allow. He justly took into con- 
sideration the dreary state of persons of this description, 
their inexperience in relation to matters of business ; the dis- 
position which prevails in the world to oppress the helpless, 
and the unequal ground on which a female must go into the 
world, in competition with men, to pursue a course of gain. 
He often caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 

At different periods of his life, Judge Hooker was honored 
by his fellow citizens with various offices of public trust, 
which were at their disposal. He performed every duty. im- 
posed on him in the best manner, and without ostentation. 
No man could accomplish more with as little exertion. He 
possessed that rare talent for business which never wastes a 
single effort. He was slow to make up an opinion ; but when 
once he had formed it, he was ready to act; and so correct 
was his judgment upon most subjects, that his sentiments were 
generally received with approbation by all with whom he was 
associated. 

We have spoken of Judge Hooker as a public character, 
extensively known and universally esteemed. But had he pos- 
sessed no higher excellencies than such as pertain to many men 
ef elevated standing in public life, his virtues would not have 
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been recorded on the pages of the Christian Spectator. It 
is with heartfelt satisfaction that we are able to present him 
to the world, asa christian of high attainments. Those who 
have best known him for the last fifteen years, will readily 
hear witness, that he “ adorned the doctrine of God our Sa- 
vior in all things.” What were the early exercises of his 
mind in view of religious subjects, we do not distinctly know. 
He was ever diffident in speaking ‘of his own religious expe- 
rience. In early life he united with the church of Christ, 
and was ever an exemplary member ; and it is evident that 
his doctrinal sentiments were decidedly evangelical at that 
period. But during the time that he was most actively en- 
saged in the business of his profession, but little was done 
by any one to promote the interests of Christ’s kingdom be- 
yond the precincts of a parish. Multitudes of devout men 
were contented with the performance of their own individual 
duty, and scarcely seemed to consider, that the “whole world 
lieth in wickedness,” and that any thing ought to be attempt- 
ed to rescue it from its bondage to Satan. The writings of 
Buchanan roused the christian world from its slumbers. 
The formation of the Foreign Missionary Society opened a 
new era upon the churches in this country, and gave a holy 
impulse to many christians, who had hitherto remained inac- 
tive. The application of the Directors of this society to the 
legislature of Massachusetts for an act of incorporation, pro- 
duced great excitement in the minds of many who were hos- 
tile to missionary efforts. Very severe remarks were made in 
the public discussion which took place in the house of repre- 
sentatives upon the motives of the applicants. Judge 
Hlooker was appointed one of the commissioners, in conjunc- 
tion with other distinguished laymen, and this tended to quiet 
the feelings of some who were jealous that the clergy were 
desirous of acquiring an undue influence in the community. 

From this time Judge H. felt a deep interest in the missiona-~ 
ry cause. He made great exertions and personal sacrifices to 
attend the meetings of the board of Commissioners ; and we 
believe, was never absent fromone meeting. He was regard- 
ed as one of its ablest members and most ardent friends. 
His opinions were received with deference by his colleagues, 
who were aware that they were formed with great delibera- 
tion, and from a thorough view of the subject. 

Although Judge Hooker stood high in the estimation of the 
christian community, as a man deeply interested and active- 
ly engaged in the benevolent enterprises of the day yet it was 
in his own particular sphere, that he appeared to the best ad- 
vantage. Here his path was “like the shining light, which 
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shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” He was “ fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord.” For about twenty-five 
years he acted as an officer in the church to which he be- 
longed; and he seemed to consider this service as more 
honorable than any he had performed, in the halls of legisla- 
tion, or in the courts of justice. He loved the house of God, 
and often made the greatest exertions to visit it on the sab- 
bath, when pressed down with badily indisposition, because 
he would not set an example to others, which might have a 
bad eflect upon them The last time he went abroad was on 
the twenty-second of February, the day set apart by many of 
the churches of New-England, to implore the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit upon our colleges. He was eminently a man of 
prayer. ‘There was an earnestness and a fervency in his de- 
votional exercises in public, which carried conviction to the 
mind of the hearer, that he w as accustomed to converse with 
God He punctually attended on all those meetings for so- 
cial prayer and religious conversation, which are considered 
of so much importance by evangelical christians, to promote 
growth in grace. He never declined taking a part in the ex- 
ercises of such meetings, and his performances were always 
edifying to the congregation. He was much interested in the 
promotion of sabbath ‘schools ; and for about two years pre- 
vious to his death, he regularly instructed a class of pious 
young men on the sabbath, when his health would permit. 
A noble example this, for men of education and influence ! 
How much good might be done by men of such a description, 
if they would forego their own ease, and zealously engage 
in such works of love! How would they “ eongiee the 
hands and encourage the hearts” of ministers? and what con- 
fidence and courage would they impart to those members of 
the church, who are not endowed with the same gifts? In 
all our churches there are members who possess ardent piety, 
an“. who feel themselves constrained by the love of Christ, to 
laber in [l:s cause. But they need some one who possesses 
tulenty of a commanding nature, to give stability to thei 
movements. They c -ould do much if they had some one to go 
forward in every benevolent work. In ordinary cases they 
look up to the pastor; but it often happens that their pastor 
has more duties than he can well perform. If they could 
find a leader among themselves, it would be most happy for 
the cause of religion. Several of the young men in the 
class to which Judge H. attended, were professors of religion ; 
and all felt that they enjoyed a privilege of no ordinary. cha- 
racter in being under the instructions of such aman. He 
expounded the scriptures in a clear, yet familiar manner, and 
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the practical remarks which he made at the close of each les- 
son, were peculiarly impressive and interesting. Judge 
Hooker possessed a truly catholic spirit. Though decided 
and firm in the articles of his own faith, he was not inclined 
to press the belief of them upon others, beyond the influence 
of fair and open persuasion. ‘There was nothing in him of a 
sectarian spirit. Much engaged to promote religious know- 
ledge, he generously contributed to aid the efforts of those 
who conduct the publications necessary to accomplish so 
valuable an object. When solicited to subscribe for these 
works, he did not plead in excuse, that he had already more 
than he could read, or that he could not afford the expense. 
He felt that they were necessary to diffuse religious informa- 
tion, and to rouse the sluggish hearts of christians to greater 
efforts in the cause of Christ, and he was willing to give them 
his patronage. We cannot but think there is an error in 
many christians, with reference to this subject. Periodical 
vorks which might become an ornament to the literature of 
our country, and which are pledged for the support of evan- 
gelical religion, are too often suffered to languish for want of 
patronage. We doubt not there are too many religious peri- 
odicais. Lyvery adventurer who sees fit to embark in a new 
enterprise, ought not to expect the support of the community. 
But standard works, both in religion and science, should be 
sustained ; they ought not to be permitted to struggle for 
existence under accumulated difficulties, for want of that 
aid which every rich man has it in his power to impart. 
There are literary men enough in our country, who are ready 
and willing to give their time to the promotion of useful 
knowledge and ‘sound morality, if any suitable medium of 
communication can be supported. Judge Hooker was libe- 
ral in his donations to the various charitable societies of the 
day. He was a generous benefactor to Amherst college ; 
and there was scarcely an object which had an immediate on 
remote bearing upon the cause of evangelical religion, to 
which he did not contribute. He felt it to be his duty to 

give; and he was evidently influenced by rel:zious principles 

in all his donations. He regarded himself as a stew: urd, and 
he endeavored to “ occupy” the talents committed to his care, 
in the full conviction that he must “ give an account.” In 
him was daily seen the triumph of christian principles over 
the natural selfishness of the heart His motives to action 
were all derived from the cross of Christ, and during the last 
years of his life, he evidently felt that his time of service was 
drawi ing toaclose; and therefore gave “ all diligence to make 
his calling and election sure.” The last sickness of Judge 
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HI. was very short. Within a few years his constitution had 
sustained several slight shocks; but he was still able to at- 
tend to the duties of his office as Judge of Probate, and en- 
joyed so much health that he was able to be abroad. Disease 
had taken a strong hold upon him, before his friends were 
aware of his situation. His mind, however, was uniform, 
tranquil; and he often spoke of his departure as an event 
soon to be expected. In the early stages of his disorder, 
a friend said to him, if the time of your departure is at 
hand, I hope you can say with the apostle, “IT am ready 
to be offered.” After a momentary pause, in which he 
seemed to be searching his own heart, he replied, “it is 
a great thing to be able to say that. I have no doubt that 
many attain “to § such an assurance, but I discover so much 
sin in myself, that I sometimes have doubts.” His disorder 
made such rapid progress, as soon to prostrate his strength; 
and his mental powers were so much affected, that his friends 
did not enjoy the privilege of hearing his dying testimony 
in favor of that religion, which had been his consolation 
and support in life; to wihch he had given the best affec- 
tions of his heart for many years, and which he had so emi- 
nently adorned. But we cannot doubt what that testimony 
would have been. He would have said what multitudes 
have experienced, “her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace. 














Art. VIIL.—Revirw or works on GREECE AND THE MeEpi- 
TERRANEAN. 


The Establishment of the Turks in Europe ; an historical discourse. 
don: 1828. 12mo. 


Sketches of Naval Life, with notices of men, manners, and scenery on thi 
shores of the Mediterranean, in a series of letters from the Brandywin 
and Constitution fr igates. New-Haven: H. Howe. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Plan for promoting Common School Education in Greece. Adopted by 
the Greek School Committee, New-York, May, 1828. 


THe countries surrounding the Mediterranean, are the the- 
atre of all ancient history. “As the voyager enters between 
the pillars of Hercules, and sails round the borders of that 
inland sea, he passes in a few days’ voyage almost every shore 
with w hich are connected recollections of either classical or 
sacred antiquity. He who explores those countries enters no 
region which is not rich with relics of what has been. Let 
him travel from Ceuta round to Gibraltar, and he will hardly 
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find one province which is not “haunted” with associa- 
tions from history or fable; and he will be ready to say of 
the entire region what Byron says of Greece 































‘“« No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould ; 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told, 

Till the sense aches with gazing to be hold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon.” 





First, he traverses Mauritania and Numidia, and the region 
from which Carthage sent forth her fleets and armies to re- 
sist the rising power of Rome, the “ Africa” of Hannibal, 
where Scipio conquered. Thence he passes into Egypt, 
“the land of Ham;” the country of the mysterious Nile; the 
empire of the Pharaohs, where the earliest polished monarchy 
of earth was erected; the land of bondage whence God 
brought out his people with an outstretched arm; the birth- 
place of learning, where Pythagoras studied philosophy, and 
Herodotus gathered the fabulous materials of his history ; 
the kingdom of the Ptolemies, so famous for its wealth and 
for its intellectual treasures ; the seat of the earliest christian 
university, where Origen and Arius were trained to speculate 
upon the oracles of God, and to mix up with the simplicity of 
christian truth, the fancies of philosophy falsely so called. 
He passes out of Egypt through the deserts of Arabia, per- 
haps by Horeb and Sinai; and then comes Palestine with all 
its holy associations. Thence he enters into Syria; the very 
natal soil of commerce, including a great part of what was 
once Assyria and Chaldea. Next he traverses the provinces 
of Asia Minor, the country of Homer, the realms of Priam 
and Creesus and Mithridates; the scene pre-eminently of 
Apostolic toils and perils; and yielding in ancient times to 
no other country on the globe in wealth and fame. Passing 
on, with the sea still on his left, he crosses the Hellespont, 
and finds himself in Thrace; and there, on the shores of the 
natural canal which separates Europe from Asia and con- 
nects the Mediterranean with the Euxine, is the spot which 
Constantine, with the eye of a master genius, chose for the 
seat of universal empire. From Thrace he goes into Mace- 
donia, the centre from which the world was once conquered. 
Macedonia is but the frontier province of Greece, whence 
the light of civilization has twice dawned to illuminate the 
nations. From Greece he passes into Italy ;—from Italy into 
Gaul and Iberia. 
These countries were for ages—even from the commence- 
10) 
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ment of history down to within a few centuries past—the 
richest, the most powerful, the most highly civilized, the 
most intelligent and polished countries on the globe. And 
what are they now? France indeed has lost no pre-eminence. 
Of Spain and Italy we say nothing. But all the other coun- 
tries surrounding the Mediterranean, once the seat of wealth 
and empire, the classic ground of christianity as well as of 
the arts and learning, have been for ages one wide region of 
dark and deepening “barbarism. The journal of every travel- 

er through those fatrest and richest territories of the ancient 
Roman empire, is filled with descriptions of ruins—great ci- 
ties overthrown and deserted—palaces and temples in which 
the wandering Arab finds a shelter, and the Tartar shepherd 
a sheepfold; and his amazement is divided between the 
grandeur of the past and the degradation of the present. All 
is ruin. Nothing which the lapse of time, or the hand of vio- 
lence, has been able to destroy, is left. ‘The everlasting hills 
are in their places; the rivers flow in their ancient channels, 

the Nile and the Orontes, the Euphrates and the Jordan ; the 
same bright skies are over all these regions, gilding them 
with an “eternal summer ;” but of the ancient industry that 
clothed the mountains with cult:vation to their very summit; 
of the ancient enterprise which constructed roads through 
every province, which arched the rivers with bridges, which 
built aqueducts to refresh the population of mighty cities ; of 
the ancient wealth which reared such monuments as modern 
art can hardly hope to rival; of the ancient intelligence 
which has made all these countries classic ground to the 
scholar, nothing now remains but the record and the ru- 
ins,* 


* Perhaps the condition of these countries at the period when, taken a+ 
a whole, their prosperity was at its height, has never been better described 
than by Gibbon in the introductory chapters of his history. That de 
scription is high wrought; and—as the author never, for a single chapter, 
loses sight of his malignant purpose—somewhat exaggerated ; but the fact 
are not the less facts, because an infide] attempts to arrange them into al 
insidious attack upon christianity. A few sentences serve so well t 
illustrate the statements made above, that we venture to copy them 
here. 
* Among the innumerable monuments of architecture constructed by the 
Romans, how many have escaped the notice of history, how few have re- 
sisted the ravages of time and barbarism! And yet even the majestic ruins 
that are still scattered over Italy and the provinces. would be sufficient to 
prove, that those countries were once the seat of a polite and powerful 
empire. Their greatness alone, or their beauty, might deserve our atten- 
tion; but they are rendered more interesting by two important circum- 
stances, which connect the agreeable history of the arts, with the more 
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Long after the Roman empire had ceased to exist in west- 


ern Europe; after new kingdoms of barbarians had sprung 
up in Britain, in Germany, in Gaul, in Spain, in Italy itself; 
the Roman empire in the east, still included the fairest and 
richest countries of the world. The rude nations who had 
gained possession of nearly all that is now civilized Europe, 
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useful history of human manners. Many of those works were erected at 
private expense, and almost all were intended tor public benefit.” 


“When Pliny was entrusted with the government of Bithynia and Pon- 
tus, provinces by no means the richest or most considerable of the empire, 
he found the cities within his jurisdiction striving with each other in every 
useful and ornamental werk that might deserve the curiosity of strangers, 
or the gratitude of their citizens. It was the duty of the Proconsul to sup- 
ply their deficiencies, to direct their taste, and sometimes to moderate 
their emulation. ‘The opulent senators of Rome and the provinces es- 
teemed it an honor, and almost an obligation, to adorn the splendor of their 
age and country; and the influence of fashion very frequently supplied the 
want of taste or generosity. Among a crowd of these private benefactors, 
we may select Herodes Atticus, an Athenian citizen, who lived in the age 
ef the Antonines.’’ 

“ He had obtained the prefecture of the free cities of Asia; and the 
young magistrate, observing that the town of ‘T'roas was indifferently 
supplied with water, obtained trom the munificence of Hadrian three 
hundred myriads of drachms (about a hundred thousand pounds) for the 
construction of a new aqueduct. But in the execution of the work the 
charge amounted to more than double the estimate, and the officers of the 
revenue began to murmur, till the generous Atticus silenced their. com- 
plaints, by requesting that he might be permitted totake upon himself the 
whole additional expense.” 

“The monuments of his genius have perished; some considerable ruins 
still preserve the fame of his taste and munificence: modern travellers 
have measured the remains of the stadium which he constructed at 
Athens. It was six hundred feet in length, built entirely of white marble, 
capable of admitting the whole body of people, and finished in four years, 
whilst Herod was president of the Athenian games. To the memory of 
his wife Regilla, he dedicated a theatre, scarcely to be paralleled in the 
empire: no wood except cedar, very curiously carved, was employed inany 
part of the building. The Odeum, designed by Pericles for musical perform- 
ances,and the rehearsal of new tragedies, had been a trophy of the victory of 
the arts over barbaric greatness; asthe timbers employed in the construc- 
tion consisted chiefly of the masts of the Persian vessels. Notwithstanding 
the repairs bestowed on that ancient edifice by a king of Cappadoeia, it 
was again fallen to decay. Herod restored its ancient beauty and magni- 
ficence. Nor was the liberality of that illustrious citizen confined to the 
walls of Athens. The most splendid ornaments bestowed on the temple of 
Neptune in the Isthmus, a theatre at Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, a 
bath at Thermopyle, and an aqueduct at Canusium im Italy, were insuffi- 
cient to exhaust his treasures. The people of Epirus, Thessaly, Eubea, 
Bootia, and Peloponnesus, experienced his favors; and many inscriptions 
of the cities of Greece and Asia gratefully style Herodes Atticus their pe- 
tron and benefactor.” Po 
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had never been able to establish themselves in Greece or 
Asia., “ The eastern empire, after Rome was barbarous, stil! 
embraced the nations whom she had conquered beyond the 
Hadriatic, and as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia and Persia. 
Justinian, (in the middle of the sixth century) reigned over 
sixty-four provinces and nine hundred and thirty- five cities ; 
his dominions were blessed by nature with the advantages of 
soil, situation and climate: and the improvements of human 
art had been perpetually diffused along the coast of the Me- 
diterranean and the banks of the Nile, from ancient Troy to 





“Tn the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, the modest simplicity of 
private houses announced the equal condition of freedom; whilst the sove- 
reignty of the people was represented in the majestic edifices destined to 
the public use; nor was this republican spirit totally extinguished by the 
introduction of wealth and monarchy. It was in works of national] honor 
and benefit, that the most virtuous of the emperors affected to display their 
magnificence.” 

* All quarters of the capital, and all the provinces of the empire were 
embellished by the same liberal spirit of public magnificence, and were 
filled with amphitheatres, theatres, temples, porticoes, triumphal arches, 
baths, and aqueducts, all variously conducive to the health, the devotion, 
and the pleasures of the meanest citizen. The last mentioned of those 
edifices deserve our peculiar attention. The boldness of the enterprise, 
the solidity of the execution, and the uses to which they were subservient, 
rank the aqueducts among the noblest monuments of Roman genius and 
power. The aqueducts of the capital claim a just pre-eminence: but the 
curious traveller, who without the light of history, should examine those 
of Spoleto, of Metz, or Segovia, would very naturally conclude that those 
provincial towns had formerly been the residence of some potent monarch. 
The solitudes of Asia and Africa were once covered with flourishing 
cities, whose populousness, and even whose existence, was derived from 
such artificial supplies of a perennial stream of fresh water. 

“Three hundred African cities had once acknowledged the authority cf 
Carthage, nor is it likely that their numbers diminished under the admin- 
istration of the emperors: Carthage itself rose with new splendor from its 
ashes; and that capital, as well as Capua and Corinth, soon recovered all 
the advantages which can be separated from independent sovereignty. The 
provinces of the east present the contrast of Roman magnificence with 
Turkish barbarism. The ruins of antiquity scattered over uncultivated 
fields, and ascribed by ignorance to the power of magic, scarcely afford a 
shelter to the oppressed peasant, or wandering Arab. Under the reign of 
the Cesars, the proper Asia alone contained five hundred populous cities, 
enriched with all the gifts of nature, and adorned with all the refinements 
of art. Eleven cities of Asia had once disputed the honor of dedicating a 
temple to Tiberius, and their respeetive merits were examined by the se- 
nate. Four of them were immediately rejected as unequal to the burden 
and among these was Laodicea, whose splendor is still displayed in its ru- 
ins. lLaodicea collected a very considerable revenue from its flocks of 
sheep, celebrated for the fineness of their wool. and had received a little 
before the contest, a legacy of four hundred thousand poun ids by the testa- 
ment of a generous citizen. If such was the poverty of Laodicea, what 
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the Egyptian Thebes. Abraham had been relieved by the 
well-known plenty of Egypt; the same country, a small and 
populous tract, was still capable of exporting, each year, two 
hundred and sixty thousand quarters of wheat for the use of 
Constantinople; and the capital of Justinian was supplied 
with the manufactures of Sidon, fifteen centuries after they 
had been celebrated in the poems of Homer. The annual 
powers of vegetation, instead of being exhausted by two 
thousand harvests, were renewed and invigorated by skilful 
husbandry, rich manure, and seasonable repose. The breed 
of domestic animals was infinitely multiplied? Plantations, 
buildings, and the instruments of labor and luxury, which are 
more durable than the term of human life, were accumulated 
by the care of successive generations.” A century later, un- 
der the reign of Heraclius, though the empire had been de- 
caying by the continued influence of a despotic government. 
and had been shaken by the irruption of Tartars from the 
north, and by its natural and perpetual conflicts with the ri- 
val strength of Persia, neither its limits nor its resources had 
been materially changed. There was indeed boundless ef- 
feminacy and vice in its cities; there was boundless corrup- 
tion in its government; there were numberless omens of ap- 









must have been the wealth of those cities, whose elaim appeared prefera- 
ble, and particularly of Pergamus, of Smyrna, and Ephesus, who so long 
disputed with each other the titular primacy of Asia? The capitals of 
Syria and Egypt held a still superior rank in the empire: Antioch and 
Alexandria looked down with disdain on a crowd of dependent cities, and 
yielded with reluctance, to the majesty of Rome itself.” 

‘All these cities were connected with each other and with the capital, by 
the public highways, which issuing from the Forum of Rome, traversed 
italy, pervaded the provinces, and were terminated only by the frontiers 
ef the empire. If we carefully trace the distance from the wall of Antoni- 
nus to Rome,and from thence to Jerusalem, it will be found that the great 
chain of communication, from the north-west tothe south-east peint of the 
empire, was drawn out to the length of four thousand and eighty Roman 
miles. The public roads were accurately divided by mile-stones, and ran 
in a direct line from one city to another, with very little respect for the 
obstacles either of nature or private property. Mountains were perfora- 
ted, and arches thrown over the broadest and most rapid streams. The 
middle part of the road was raised into a terrace which commanded the 
adjacent country, consisted of several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, 
and was paved with large stones, or in some places nesr the capital, with 
granite. Such was the solid construction of the Roman highways, whose 
firmness has not entirely yielded to the efforts of fifteen centuries. They 
united the subjects of the most distant provinces by an easy and familiar 
intercourse ; but their primary object had been to facilitate the marches 
of the legions; nor was any country considered as completely subdued, 
till it had been rendered, in all its parts, pervious to the arms and authority 
of the eonqueror. c 
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proaching ruin; but it was still the greatest and richest em- 
pire of the world ; it was still the seat of civilization, the home 
of learning and the arts; it was still crowded with population, 
and splendid with the magnificent monuments which other 
generations had erected; it was still in name and form, at 
least, a christian empire. Its christianity was darkened in- 
deed by the idle metaphysics of a false philosophy, and cor- 
rupted by the idolatrous rites and opinions which a splendid 
hierarchy had added to the gospel; but still the scriptures 
and the services of worship, were in the living language of the 
people, and a revolution which should have given an impulse 
to the public mind might have early accomplished in the east 
a reformation of religion, not less glorious than that wrought 
out by Luther, at a later period, in the west. 

But near the middle of the seventh century, the Saracens, 
whose dominion at the death of their prophet was confined to 
their peninsula of Arabia, emerged from their burning deserts, 
and began to extend the faith of Mohammed over the provin 
ces of Christendom. 

Strong in the youth 


And heat of zeal—a dreadful brotherhood, 
In whom all turbulent vices were let loose,— 


they rushed at once upon the empires of Persia and Constan- 


tinople, weakened by mutual contention. The former opposed 
no effectual resistance to an assault as terrific as it was unexpcet- 
ed: and the religion of Zoroaster and the throne of the succes- 
sors of Cyrus were subverted together. The province of Syria, 
strong with armies and fortified cities, after seven years of despe- 
rate war, was severed from christendom, and added to the grow- 
ing empire of Mohammedanism. The conquest of Egypt imme- 
diately followed; and soon Africa, from the Nile to the Atlan- 
tic ceased to be numbered among the provinces of Rome, and 
was no more a christian country. From Africa, the Saracens 
passed over into Spain; and so rapid were their conquests, 
that they had well nigh overwhelmed the kingdoms of Europe 
with the same ruin which fell upon the regions of the east 
The first signal defeat which they ever experienced, was 
when they were turned back from the invasion of France, at 
the battle of Tours. But though France was protected, and 
Spain was delivered,* and Constantinople for eight centuries 
maintained the name and shadow of a christian empire, and 
though all the chivalry of Europe was poured out in the cru- 





ae , . a! . . ‘ ° ~ 
* If indeed the substitution of Spanish Papacy for Spanish Mohammedan 
ism, be a deliverance. 
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sades upon the plains of Syria, the power which Mohamme- 
danism had gained was too great to be subdued. From the 
date of the conquest of Syria to the present time, the succes- 
sors of the Arabian prophet have included in their ample pos- 
sessions nearly all the richest provinces of the ancient world. 
The limits of their empire have fluctuated ; the centre of do- 
minion has passed from Medina to Damascus, to Bagdad, to 
Byzantium ; the dynasty of the Ommiades has been succeed- 
ed by that of the Abassides, and the Abassides have yielded 
the sceptre to the house of Osman; the Turks have conquer- 
ed the Saracens ; but the empire is the same under all these 
ehanges—the same in its religion, in its institutions, in its spi- 
rit and temper ; and under this empire in all its mod' fications, 
the same wasting and barbarizing influences have been ope- 
rang without interruption, the same work of oppression and 
impoverishment and ruin has been going on; till now, the ear- 
liest civilized countries of earth are among the most barba- 
rous, the very soil seems to refuse its increase, and the popu- 
lation that once swarmed by millions on the mountains and 
the plains, is wasting away. 

Respecting the reason of this painful contrast between the 
past and the present, there can be little doubt. It is not that 
some great natural revolution has spread barrenness over a 
soil once so fertile, or has changed a climate once so genial. 
The climate is the same and the soil the same, as in the most 
prosperous period of antiquity ; the same as when those pala- 
ces and cities were erected which the Turk and Arab deem 
the work of magic, and from the ruins of which, as from ex- 
haustless quarries, the present population draw the materials 
of their miserable architecture. ‘The local situation of these 
countries is unchanged, the Mediterranean has not receded 
from its shores, or made inroads on the continent; the metro- 
polis of Turkey is as admirably situated for wealth and power 
as when Constantine selected the spot to be the centre of his 
empire.* The commercial advantages of these regions are 
not materially changed; the progress of discovery which has 
opened a new route to India, has been more than counterba- 
lanced by the progress of civilization which has brought with- 
in the circumference of the commercial world, nations and 
continents unknown to antiquity. If the shores of the Med- 
iterranean were covered now with civilized, intelligent, and 
enterprising nations, there would soon be found on those 


* If this opinion needed the support of authority we might quote the dictum 
of Napoleon, who affirmed that Constantinople was the natural metropolis ef 
& universal empire. 
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shores, all the commerce, all the wealth that ever enriched 
them, if not all the magnificence which once adorned them. 
The cause of all this barbarism and ruin is not simply, that 
these countries, after having suffered for ages under the per- 
petually deteriorating government of the Roman and Byzan- 
tine emperors, were finally overrun by hordes of barbarians. 
The Gothic and Celtic tribes who overthrew the Roman em- 
pire in the west, and pillaged the eternal city, were as rude 
as the Arabs who plundered Syria and Egypt, or the Turks 
who conquered Thrace and Greece, and fixed their encamp- 
ment in the city of Constantine. But the barbarians of the 
west embraced the religion of the countries which they sub- 
duecd,—a religion which, even corrupted as it was in those 
ages of ignorance, gradually softened their ferocity, and in- 
structed their rudeness, and formed them into new and civil- 
ized communities: while the barbarians of the east came forth 
from their deserts as the missionaries of a savage and fero- 
cious creed; they came not only to plunder the wealth, but 
to subvert the religion of the countries which they invaded, 
and to establish by fire and sword, a religion congenial only 
to the deserts out of which it sprung. The consequence is, 
that Europe is filled with civilized and powerful nations, en- 
riched by a commerce that explores the world, and made il- 
lustrious by science and the arts; while the east, for so many 
centuries, has been sinking into deeper barbarism. To know 
the reason of this difference, it is unnecessary to inquire what 
particular precepts or doctrines of the koran check improve- 
ment, or to institute a comparison between the religion of Mo- 
hammed and christianity ; it is enough to look over christen- 
dom, and the domains of Islam, to see what they are,—to re- 
member what they were, and the argument is conclusive. 
The beautiful countries of the east can never regain their lost 
civ.lization, their ancient prosperity, till the Mohammedan 
empire is subverted. 

Some have indulged the pleasing expectation of a gradual 
reform in the system of the Turkish government, of which 
they regard the recent destruction of the Janissaries as the 
commencement. Such a result is not absolutely impossible. 
But if it should take place, the entire constitution and spirit 
of that empire must be changed in the process. Turkey in 
such a case must cease to be, in the present meaning of the 
terms, a Mohammedan empire. The koran, originally com- 
posed to be the statute-book of a great encampment of fanatic 
robbers, can never be the civil and ecclesiastical constitution 
of an industrious, prosperous, thinking people ; and if the in- 
habitants of the countries acknowledging the supremacy 0! 
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the Sultan become such a people, the koran must first cease 
to be their law and their religion. It may be a fact that the 
present Sultan is aiming to reform the entire system of the 
empire ; it may be that by some means he has attained a com- 
prehension of the principles and policy of civilized govern- 
ments; it may be that he designs not only to reduce his Pa- 
shas to dependence, and to concentrate in his own hands the 
authority and strength of his divided and enfeebled domin- 
ions, but gradually to introduce into his “ ways and means,” 
equitable taxation in the place of plunder, and ultimately to 
govern his people by laws administered through the agency 
of capable and responsible magistrates, instead of selling 
them to be fleeced and oppressed and destroyed by the rob- 
ber who will pay best for the privilege ; it may be that he has 
the intelligence to conceive of such a reformation and the 
spirit to resolve upon it; but—can he accomplish it? Was 
ever the power of a despot sufficient to work so great a revo- 
lution?) The fanaticism of Mohammedanism which dischar- 
ged itself like a voleanic fire upon Christendom, may have 
grown cool; but the bigotry of Mohammedanism—the first 
maxim of the koran, ‘ death or slavery for all unbelievers,’ is 
unchanged. In Turkey, every institution with all its abuses, 
issacred. The sovereign has power to do evil without limit ; no 
cruelty, no blood-thirstiness, no oppression of the needy, dis- 
qualifies him for the reverence of the faithful ; he may stran- 
gle his wives by scores; he may decapitate his prime minis- 
ter without a form of trial; he may murder with his own 
hands fourteen persons daily, it is the prerogative of his in- 
spiration ; but he has no power to reform, for reform is sacri- 
lege. The only substantial check upon his power is the 
knowledge that he may be deposed at any time and murder- 
ed in some successful rebellion, some riot of the populace, 
or some secret conspiracy ; and the pressure of this check he 
never can feel more strongly, than when he thinks of such a 
reformation as would seem to affect the policy or institutions 
of the empire. 

We have, therefore, very little hope of a peaceful or gra- 
dual reformation in Turkey. Our confidence is, that the do- 
minion of the Sultans will ere many years be subverted ; and 
our hope is, that new states, acknowledging the value of civi- 
lization and intelligence, and admitting at least some princi- 
ples of comparative freedom, will be erected on its ruins. 

The opinion is becoming general, that the wide empire 
of the Turks must fall. And even in this age of revolutions, 
such an event as the overthrow of that great power on the 
frontiers of Christendom, which has so long been the invete- 
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rate enemy, not of the gospel only, but hardly less of the arts 
and civilization, cannot be thought of without peculiar inter- 
est. Among the grounds on which this expectation may rea- 
——a be founded, the following seem worthy ef notice. 
The neighboring pow ersare continually gaining strength. 
W he n the Turks took possession of C ‘onstantinople, “the 
christian nations were in no condition to resist them. The 
institution of the Janizaries, at a time when no standing army 
existed in Europe, made them justly terrible. The danger 
which menaced the nations from the invasion of the Saracens 
was renewed. That dangercan never threaten themagain. The 
battle of Navarino, with its consequences, shows how entire ‘ly 
Turkey is in the power of christian nations. When Constan- 
tinople fell, those who fled from its new tyrants carried with 
them the learning and the books which made them the heralds 
of a great intellectual and moral revolution. Within a cen- 
tury after the establishment of the Turks in Europe, the revi- 
val of letters and the reformation of religion, had wakened 
the nations to a new existence, and had opened before them 
a career of improvement in which they are at this day rapid- 
ly advancing. ‘The progress of the arts is continually enlar- 
ging their resources, and increasing their strength; while 
with the Turks, improveme nt and the progress of the arts are 
things unheard of. ‘ What shall we do with Constantinople ?” 
was the fatal question when Joseph and Catherine discussed 
the partition of Turkey. So at this day—and daily is it be- 
coming more absolutely true—it is the varying and discord- 
ant interests of the contiguous nations, rather than its own 
strength, that saves the Ottoman Empire from dismemberment 
and extinction. We have only toremember that on one side 
of Turkey is Russia, an empire whose resources every year Is 
developing, an empire which, like the Roman, returns from no 
war without some accession to its territories ; that on another 
side is Austria, the most compact and vigorous of all existing 
despotisms, with twenty-eight millions of subjects, with a re- 
venue of $60, 000,000 annually, and with a * peace establish- 
ment” of 2 70,000 soldiers; that France with its renovated 
prosperity, pi its restless enterprise and its spirit of chival- 
rous ambition, is near enough to be a formidable neighbor ; 
that Great Britain, on whose dominions the sun never sets, and 
whose navy rides on every sea, has Mediterranean as well as 
Indian possessions ; and, without calculating the chances of 
the war now waged, we see that, whatever may be just now 
the clashing interests or the mutual jealousies of these great 
powers, the permanent existence of a barbarous empire thus 
hemmed in, thus dependent on the jealousies and shifting in- 
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terests of its common and natural enemies, is, at least, quite 
problematical. If the empire of the Great Mogul fell before 
the arms of a corporation of English merchants, who will 
insure, for thirty years to come, ‘the empire of the Grand 
Seignior. 

2. Turkey, by the inherent vices of its political system, is 
continually accelerating its own downfall. The system of 
absolute slavery—whether as it exists in ‘Turkey, or as it exists 
in the West Indies—always tends to ruin. It is a high-pres- 
sure system, destroying the machinery with which it works. 
It cuts down the tree to get at the fruit. The country where 
there is the most of rational liberty, where every individual is 
the most secure in his person, and in the enjoyment of all that 
his industry and enterprise can attain, that country will be 
the most prosperous, because there will be the most of indi- 
vidual industry, and individual industry is public wealth. In 
Turkey this system has been operating without relief or in- 
terruption, ever since the Mohammedan invasion; and its 
pressure has become the heavier as its operation has exhaust- 
ed the resources and destroyed the energies of the people. Its 
continuance must soon be fatal. 


Such being the vicious system of the Turkish government, it is natural, 
and almost consolatory, to find that the effects it produces are weakness to 
the sovereign and desolation to the state. The revenue which the sultan 
collects from the best part of the Roman empire has been estimated at be- 
tween three and four millions sterling. 

The most fertile provinces, even those nearest to the cz ipital, are fre- 
quently ravaged and overrun, sometimes by robbers,—sometimes by a rob- 
ber, in the shape of anindependent pacha. Licentious banditti intercept 
the caravans, plunder the husbandman, and lay waste the country.* In Sy- 
ria it often happens that the wandering tribes, when they find a pleasant 
spot, become fixed, and renouncing their rambling mode of life,cultivate the 

earth and change their character. ‘This practice might in time civilize the 
whole people, were it not that a fixed tribe is freque ntly driven by the ex 

tortions of the pacha and his dependents, to abandon their dwellings, and 
flying into the midst of the desert, to seek again for the inde »pendence and 
freedom of an Arab life. Thus the Turkish government not only does 
not promote civilization, but actually prevents the natural progress of so- 
ciety, and perpetuates the evils of barbarism. In the same manner, in the 





**+] have travelled through several provinces of Eyropean Turkey,” says 
Mr. Thornton, ** and cannot convey an idea of the state of desolation in which 
that beautiful country is left. For the space of seventy miles, between Shirk 
Kiliné and Carnabut, there is not an inhabitant, though the country is an 
earthly paradise. The extensive and pleasant village of Faki, with its houses 
deserted, its gardens overrun with weeds and grass, its lands waste and unculti- 
vated, and now the resort of robbers, affects the traveller with the most pain- 
ful sensations.” —Thornton, vol. ii. p. 66. Such testimony ofan eye-witnesr ts 
worth volumes of argument, 
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European provinces, the inhabitants, after losing their all by extortion, turn 
robbers, and become the scourge of the country. Hence ‘the continuance 
of the wandering life in many parts of Syria and Arabia which might ad- 
mit of cultivation; hence the esteem in which the profession of a robber is 
held in Greece. But how enormous must be the tyranny of that govern- 
ment which overcomes the attachment to fixed property, one of the strong- 
est passions of man! and how odious must be the guardians of order and 
law where a suceessful robbery is held 1 in equal esteem with a gallant ac 

tion in war against anationalenemy!” Establishment of the Turks in Ev 

rope.* pp. 100—103. 


A government so constituted, neither God, nor man, nor 
the necessary connection of cause and effect, will much lon- 
ger endure. It must come to an end. Something less at 
war with the happiness and existence of man, something 
more consistent with the benevolence of God, must come in 
its place. 

The Rev. Josiah Brewer, (whose interesting sketches and 
journals deserve to be reprinted in a form less perishable than 
the columns ofa newspaper,) speaks thus of some things which 
he saw, during his missionary residence under that wretched 
despotism. 


The sentiments uttered a few monthis since by a Turk, in Smyrna, toa 
gentleman of my acquaintance, are doubtless se cretly entertained by many 
“ We no longer pray for the Sultan, we curse him.” The excesses re 
cently committed at Smyrna by the Turkish women, likewise go to Tay 
the extent o! their distresses. Surrounding the house of one of the author 
ities, to the number of several hundreds, with clubs and with stones, they 
compelled him t» leave the city. The cause which excited these suffering 
sisters of the human family to such acts of rudeness, was the increased 
difficulty of obtaining the necessaries of life. I was informed also by a 
respectable merchant of that city, that in the interior, the inhabitants of 
some villages had, in despair, set fire totheir magazines, saying that when 
they had nothing tarable they should have no taxes to pay. 


In connection with the decay and weakness of the empire, 
the superstitious apprehensions of the Turks and the hatred 
and hopes of their christian subjects, ought not to be forgot- 
ten. ‘Travellers report, that among the “Mohammedans such 
apprehensions exist ; old predictions are revived and hand- 
ed about, appealing to the fatalism of the people ; the pres- 
sure of their distresses gives the more power to their su- 
perstition ; the expectation that they are soon to be expelled 
from Europe is common; and such an expectation in such 
eircumstances will hardly fail to secure its own accomplish- 





* This work, from the pen of Lord John Russell, is a brief, and, so far as it 


goes, just survey of the leading facts connected with the conquest of Constan 
tinople. It has no other merit. 
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ment. An English traveller,* whose opportunities for obser- 
vation were peculiar, and whose intelligence makes his testi- 
mony worthy of entire confidence, makes such statements 
as the following. 


We now arrived at the Top Kapousi, or Gate of the Cannon, which was 
the gate where Mahomet entered the devoted city. It is called Top Ka- 
pousi, because the Turks have set over it some large globes of granite, 
such as they use for balls in their immense pieces of ordmance ; and they 
have placed them here, to commemorate the spot where they entered ane 
took possession of this capital of the christian world. 

* ** * * * ** ** * * eS . ** 

As this is the side on which the Russians threaten to approach Constan- 
tinople, itis highly probable that this is the gate by which they will enter; 
and the very same passage that admitted the crescent, will again admit the 
cross. It is very well known, that this is an event which the Turks are 
expecting, and their anticipations of it are not confined to military prepa 
rations. Their great burying ground lies on the Asiatic shore, and is to 
be seen extending its dark cypress grove for a considerable distance in the 
vicinity of Scutari. This is, perhaps, the largest cemetery in the world, 
being one hour, or three miles, in length: and it has increased to its pre- 
sent size in consequence of the extraordinary predilection the Turks of 
Constantinople entertain for it. They are persuaded they will again be 
compelled to retire to Asia, whence they came; and they wish their bodies 
to be laid in a place where christian infidels cannot disturb them. The 
great majority, therefore, of those who die in Constantinople, are trans- 
ported by their friends across the Bosphorus; and the stairs or slip at 
which they embark, is called, for this reason, Meit-iskelli, or the Ladder of 
the Dead. 

This impression on their minds is confirmed by ancient prophecies which 
are current among them, and by other causes equally slight, which never- 
theless have a powerful influence on the weak and superstitious fancy of a 
Turk. Among them is a coincidence of names which is rather curious. 
Constantinople was taken and lost at different times by persons who bore 
the same name. ‘The Latins, under a Baldwin, obtained possession of it, 
and under a Baldwin they were again driven out of it. The city was re- 


built, and made the seat of the Greek empire, by a Constantine, the son of 


Helena, and in the patriarchate of a Gregory; it was taken, and the em- 
pire of the Greeks destroyed, under a Constantine, the son of Helena, and 
in the patriarchate of a Gregory; the Turks obtained possession of it un- 
der a Mahomet, and they are firmly persuaded they will lose it under a 
Mahomet—and that Mahomet the present reigning Sultan; and, to com- 
plete this chain of names, at the time the Greek insurrection broke out, a 
Constantine was the heir apparent to the Russian throne, and a Gregory 


was the patriarch of Constantinople. They hanged at the time one of 


these ominous persons, and the other has since abdicated the crown. Stil! 
they are persuaded that events will happen as they are decreed, and the 
ital combination of Mahomet, Gregory, and Constantine, will yet destroy 
their power in Europe. Walsh's Journey, pp. 21—25. , 


’ a . . . . 
rhe same superstitions which discourage the Turks inspi- 


rit the christian victims of their oppression. A remark of 


Mr. Brewer illustrates the operation, and throws some light 








* Rev. Robert Walsh, LL. D. late chaplain to the British embassy at Cor 
‘tantinople 
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on the origin of these omens, so inauspicious to the one party. 
and so favorable to the other. 


They are in every respect more superstitious than the Christians around 
them. The Greeks have taken advantage of this trait in their .char- 
acter, to excite their fears, and thus to weaken their cause. Shortly be 
fore | left Smyrna, there was much talk of a holy man, who had made hi 
appearance in the mosque of St. Sophia. Beside him was a vessel of wa 
ter and another of dates, on which he was to subsist for forty days. A: 
the end of that period, as he signified, he had important communications 
from the prophet to make known to the people. Tio weaken the impres. 
sion of this political manceuvre, the Greeks revived the story of a priest. 
who was performing service in that church at the time the Mohammeda: 
firstentered. Extending his arm towards them, with a look of defiance: 
he left the service unfinished, srying, * I shall come again to complete i 
and then vanished through the walls of the church. And now, said th 
peopic, he has returned to make good his word, and the end of the Turk 
ish tyranny is at hand. 


Dr. Walsh thus sums up the result of his observations ou 
the weakness and probable extinction of the empire. Thes: 
views no traveller has ever contradicted. 


The Turks seem to have no apprehension of an approach to the capita! 
en this side: relying on the natural strength of this chain of mountains 
they have not fortified ‘lany of the passes, nor do I recollect a single fortress 
from Shumla to Consta tntinople. Their great apprehension is, that th 
invasion will be made by sea; and in this persuasion, not only the Dar 
danelles, but the Bosphorus, resembles one continued fortress, from tli 
Sea of Marmorato the Black Sea. In the year 1821, when a rupture was 
apprehended with Russia, all the castles were completely repaired, ani 
additional batteries were erected on every point of land which bore ad 
vantageously on the channel, so as to present a most formidable obstruc- 
tion to any ap proac h by water. These batteries, however, were altoge 
ther untenable, if attacked on the land side; the high ground, above th 
shores of the Bosphorus, every where commanding them: and ifa area 
were effected any W ar re inthe rear, which it was at that time said was thi 
plan of the Russians, they must be immediately abandoned. But it seem: 
as ifthe Turkish power in Europe was fast hastening to ruin, which tli 
few convulsive efforts they occasionally make cannot avert or long delay. 

I had now travelled more than three hundred miles through the Turkis! 
dominions in Evrope, from their capital to the last town they possessed 4 
the extremity of their empire. When I contemplated the extent of the 
territory,the fertility of the soil, the abundance of the resources, the catt! 
and corn it produced, and the interminable capability it possessed of produ 
cing more; the large cities of Adrianople, Shumla, Rutschik, and tlu 
multitude of villages scattered over the country; when I considered the 
despotic government that had absolute power over all these resources, t 
direct them in whatever manner and to whatever extent it pleased; and 
that this was but a small portion of the vast empire which extended ove! 
three parts of the globe ; it seemed as if the Turkish power was as a sleep 
ing lion, which had only to arouse itself and crush its opponents. But 
when, on the other hand, ! saw the actual state of this fine country.—its 
resources neglected, its fields lying waste, tts towns in ruins, its population 
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caying, and not only the traces of human labor, but of human existenc: 

day becoming obliterated; in fine, when I saw all the people about 
hem advane ing in the arts of civilized lite, while they alone were stationa- 
rv. and the European Turk of this day differing little from his Asiatic an- 
eestor, except only in having lost the fierce e nergy which then pushed 
him on;—when I considered this, I was led to conclude that the lion did 
not sleep, but was dying, and after a few fierce convulsions would never 
rise again. Walsh’s Journey, pp. 124, 125. 


Another circumstance of no small consequence, is the 
progress of intelligence among the christian subjects of the 
Porte, and their increasing relative importance. ‘The Greeks, 
scattered through almost eve ry province, have been gaining, 
for years, inte sige ‘nce and spirit; and though the massacres 
connected with the war have diminished their numbers, the y 
are neither exterminated nor crushed. The Armenians who 
have so long been quietly following their gains, and in spite of 
the restrictions upon industry, accumulating wealth, are be- 
ginning to think, to read, to learn something of the principles 
and the condition of other christian nations ; they have given 
strong indications of a disposition to reform their ecclesiastical 
affairs; their country, with its revered metropolis, is now a 
province of Russia; and the wisdom of that empire will not 
fail to encourage their improvement. The Maronites of Syria, 
among whom our missionaries—to the consternation of a 
truly papal priesthood—have succeeded in exciting a spirit 
of inquiry, own, even now, only an imperfect allegiance to the 
Sultan. All that has been done within the Turkish empire 
hy the benevolence of European and American christians— 
the books that have been put in circulation, the labors of mis- 
sionaries and of the agents of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society—every thing of this kind has gone to promote the in- 
telligence only of those classes who have no sympathy with 
the government, and who would rejoice at its subversion. The 
reason is simply, the Turks will not learn; their christian sub- 
iects, some of them at least, will. For the same reason, near- 
ly all the enlightening and awakening influences of the com- 
mercial intercourse between Turke y and other nations, are 
confined to the christians. That influence is by no means in- 
considerable ; in other circumstances it would be mighty. 
The traveller, whatever be his object, falls in with some indivi- 
duals, whose inquiring minds catch with eagerness the opportu- 
nity of learning what are the pec uliaritie: 2s, and in what con- 
sists the supe riority of other nations. Such conve rsations as 
that described by the author of the “Sketches” in the following 
paragraph, cannot be altogether unusual in those parts of Tur- 
hey most frequently visited. 
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My conductor through Scio, was a nephew of the French Consul of 
whom I have spoken. I expressed a wish to see the school of Homer: he 
procured horses, and offered politely to be my guide. On the way, he 
told me he had. all his life, been w ishing to be in company with an Ameri. 

can, but had never had an opportunity before. Our talk was much more 
about America than Homer; and some of my accounts, particularly of the 
equality of rights, our courts and juries, and of all those noble institutions. 
which make all rulers, while al] are subjects, and which keep watch 
around every individual, like Elisha’s fiery host, unseen, but ever vigilant 
and faithful, surprised him very much. He seemed to have had no ide a of 
such things before; and indeed they never before seemed half so admira- 
ble to me; for one knows not their true value, till he converses about 
them, in scenes of ruin like these, where a Pasha's word is absolute and ir 
resistible.—Sketches of Naval Life. pp. 253, 254. 


4. The Greek revolution is obviously to be attended with: 
great results. Such a drama as has been acted within the 
past eighi years upon the shores and waters of the Archipelago, 
cannot be without effect. Greece, whether absolutely inde- 
pendent, or placed under the protection of France, is and will 
be free. ‘Three great powers of Europe have acknowledged 
her independence; and though the French government pro- 
bably expects some pay for the trouble of driving Ibrahim Pa- 
sha out of the Morea, we are not yet informed whether Greece 
or the Porte will be regarded as responsible for the payment 
of the charges. But if a dependence on France should be 
the result of the interference which has dismembered Turkey 
of one of its provinces, the substantia! freedom of the Greeks 
may not be affected by the arrangement. It is to be regard- 
ed as certain that Greece will henceforth enjoy a government 
of law; a government such as affords protection to industry, 
and encouragement to enterprise ; a government which will 
guaranty the rights of conscience, and the privilege of ac- 
quiring knowledge; a government under which commerce 
will pour wealth upen the land, and learning and the arts will 
find once more their native home. Such an example cannot 
be hid, nor can its effects be evaded. If the Turkish govern- 
ment stands till Greece has had time to recover herself from 
the exhaustion of this so terrible struggle—if the Turkish go- 
vernment lives long enough to see some of the effects of this 
revolution, it will feel those effects wherever it has christian 
subjects. The thirst of freedom and the spirit of revolution 
will awake ; and the old Mohammedan despotism will be sub- 
verted. 

We do not take it upon ourselves to predict ; we are going 
into no argument upon the visions of the Apocalypse ;_we on- 
ly point out certain causes which we see at work, and which 
we regard as justifying the expectation that the great barba- 
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rous and antichristian power, which has so long trodden down 
the fairest countries on earth, will soon be overthrown. It is 
not for us to be wiser than others about the issue of the cam- 
paign, that has opened with such terrible preparation on the 
Danube and along the shores of the Euxine. But every one 
knows that the last campaign of the Russians was not unsuc- 
cessful—the London Quarterly Review to the contrary not- 
withstanding ; and no reader of ours is ignorant that the fate 
of Constantinople may have been already decided at the pas- 
ses of Mount Hemus. Those passes once gained, there is 
nothing to obstruct the march of the Russians till they r each 
the walls of the metropolis; and England must fly to the aid 
of her “ancient ally,” or the cross will take the place of the 
crescent on the dome of Saint Sophia, and a christian em- 
peror will again occupy the throne of the Cesars. 

These views are of the deepest interest to us as christians, 
waiting and praying for the coming of the kingdom of our Lord. 
The diffusion of christianity, in its purity and spiritual energy, 
throughout the world; the overthrow of every false religion ; ; 
the removal of all the miseries which flow from false religions, 
and of all the ignorance and moral degradation on which they 
rest, and which their influence sustains; this is the central 
point from which a mind truly enlightened and benevolent, 
will love to survey the progress of political revolution. 
Such a mind cannot fail to regard the rapid decay, and proba- 
ble speedy extinction of the Mohammedan pow er, as indica- 
ting that the movements of Providence will soon open a way, 
for the wide extension of the empire of truth. 

There is not perhapsa more signal illustration of the long apa- 
thy of the protestant churches in regard to the diffusion of the 
gospel, than the fact that the countries almost in contact with 
them, countries of the deepest interest in every point of view, 
countries in which millions are found professing christianity, 
but ignorant alike of its nature and its spirit—have hardly seen, 
till within a few years past, a single protestant teacher of re- 
ligion, or a single book in any of thei ir own languages, from a 
protestant press. And on the other hand there is no illustra- 
tion of the spirit and foresight with which the evangelical ef. 
forts of this age are conducted, more cheering, than the fact 
that these countries are now sou pre- -eminently made the field of 
enterprise and hope. ‘The soul ofa Caflre or New Zealander is 
indeed as valuable as the soul of a Greek or a Syrian; and the 
immediate effects of evangelical labors, may pe rhaps be greater 
among the snows of Labrador, than in these regions of ancient 
civilization and power. But in the view of those who are aim- 
ing at the universal diffusion of the truth. and who contem- 
42 
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plate events in their connections and ultimate results, the re- 
establishment of christianity, on the soil where it first triumph- 
ed, in the centre of the world, is an achievment which might 
well employ the concentrated energy of the church universal. 
No successes would so accelerate the conversion of the world, 
as the success of evangelical effort there. 

In this point of view it is peculiarly cheering to notice the zeal 
with which these countries have been explored and to some ex- 
tent occupied. The British and Foreign Bible Society has had 
its agents at Constantinople, at Salonica, at Smyrna, at Aleppo, 
by whose diligence thousands of copies of the word of God have 
been put into circulation, in the languages of Turkey, and by 
whose intercourse with the more intelligent and liberal members 
of the Greek and Armenian churches, much has been done not 
only towards acquiring an intimate knowledge of the wants and 
character of those churches, but also towards promoting there 
a spirit of inquiry and reform.* The English Church Mission- 
ary Society has been well represented by Mr. Jowett, two 
volumes of whose “Christian Researches,” have been given to 
the public; and by Mr. Hartley, whose letters and journals al- 
ways find their way into all our vehicles of religious intelli- 
gence. ‘Thatsociety has formeda large printing establishment 
at Malta, from which thousands of books and tracts are issued,in 
[talian, Greek, and Arabic. More recently, it has sent several 
laborers to occupy the field of promise in Abyssinia, where 
by a concurrence of events in which it would be atheism not 
to recognize the hand of the Almighty, there has been made 
‘straight in the desert a highway for our God.” ‘The London 
Missionary Society has alsoa press at Malta, and a missionary 
in the Tonian Islands. The Wesleyan Missionary Society 
has stations and missionaries at Malta, at Alexandria, and 
at Zante. The christians of Germany and Switzerland, 
not content with furnishing excellent missionaries for the so- 
ciety of the established English church, are operating also 
through the Greek-Mission Society of Basle. The London 
Jews’ Society has sent into Syria and the Holy Land, not only 
the eccentric and wandering Wolff, but also other missiona- 
ries of more ordinary characteristics. The British and For- 
cign School Society has schools of mutual instruction, 11 
every one of the Ionian islands, and has done something 11 


* The patriarch of Constantinople, Gregory, who was murdered at the 
commencement of the Greek revolution, was a hearty patron of the Bibl: 
Society. Anew translation of the scriptures into the Modern Greek wa: 
~ommenced under hie auspices, and is already, we believe, in circulation. 
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Greece. Our own Board of Foreign Missions is known 
throughout Christendom by its operations in Western Asia. 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Constantinople and 
Greece have been explored by the footsteps of our missionaries, 
three of whom “have entered into their rest.” The grave of 
Parsons is in a Greek convent at Alexandria; his companion in 
travel lies at Beyrout; and Gridley, worthy to be their succes- 
sor in their toils, and their companion in that glory into which 
they as well as he, entered through much tribulation, sleeps in 
savage Cappadocia.* 

These evangelical efforts have been by no means without 


* The character and labors of the late Elnathan Gridley deserve a more 
extended notice than has yet been given them. His private journals and 
correspondence are now lying before us; and from such materials a small 
volume might be prepared, which would be not only dear to his particular 
friends, but valuable to the christian public. From long and familiar ac- 
quaintance with him, we may say, that & man of more indefatigable in- 
dustry, of more restless energy and enterprise, is rarely found. With 
uncommon vigor and hardihood of physical constitution, he combined a 
more uncommon disposition to deny himself in all things for the cause of 
his Master. Arriving at the scene of his missionary labors, and soon left in 
Smyrna without a companion, to toil in the study of an unknown tongue, 
he exhibited, notwithstanding the embarrassment of such circumstances, 
and the pressure of affliction that brooded over his soul, his wonted 
energy. Unwilling not to be doing with his might, while employed in pre- 
paratory study, he made himself an evangelist to the seamen, preaching 
the gospel every Lord’s day on board some of the vessels in the harbor, 
in his own language, and often to his own countrymen. In about four 
months from his arrival at Smyrna, he began to preach in Greek. The 
Turkish language appearing indispensable, he engaged in the study of it; 
and with that object in view, as well as with the intention of exploring 
the character and situation of the Greeks in the interior, he went with 
his teacher to Cesarea, the metropolis of Cappadocia, where he died Sept. 
27,1827,—little more than one year after his departure from America. 

The following sentences from one of the last letters which he ever wrote 


illustrated, in some degree, the spirit of the man, and the efficiency of the 
Iuissionary. 


“Viewing my trials as from God, I have not, so far as I know, had one 
repining thought. I have been, and still am, satisfied with his dealings 
with me. 

I rejoice in the prospect of usefulness which he here opens before me, 
and [ trust he will make me instrumental of scattering a little light in this 
dark land. It isa wretched land. I am now pursuing the Turkish lan- 
guage, with the design of preparing a set of school books for the schools of 
Asia Minor. Should I accomplish this,and should God then separate me from 
this field of labor, I should never feel that I had left my native land in vain. 
God has made my way prosperous, and not one unpleasant circumstance 
has happened to me since leaving America. Every where, he has raised 
up forme kind friends, and even here in savage Cappadocia he has furnieh 
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effect. Their effects are not to be measured merely by the 
number of conversions of which we can find authentic ac- 
counts in missionary journals. ‘The impulse which has been 
given to thousands of minds by the conversation of missiona- 
ries; the intelligence which has been diffused by the circula- 
tion of bibles and other christian books, and by the schools 
which have been planted in one place and another, the spirit 
of inquiry which has been wakened by the example of men 
whose lives, as well as doctrines, correspond in some measure 
with the simplicity of primitive christianity, and by the per- 
secution which these men have, in some instances, been com- 
pelled to encounter,—all these things are to be taken into 
the account, when we calculate what has been done. “ A 
new sort of christians has come among us—christians that do 
good for nothing !”—has been sometimes the exclamation, 
where these missionaries have gone, distributing the word ot 
God. Such an impression is sure to result in inquiry ; and 
the spirit of inquiry, once roused, leads to reformation. The 
seed which has been scattered in these regions, has been 
widely difiused. The missionaries have been seen and heard 
by thousands ; and thousands remember them, after they are 
gone, with affectionate interest. Such things cannot be in 
vain. Every movement has its impulse somewhere ; ever} 
impulse shakes the system of ignorance and superstition. He 
who is not encouraged to go on, needs a sign from heaven: 


> 
for he shows himself blind to the signs of the times. 





ed me witha pleasant home, and surrounded me by those to whom I fe: 

attached. In view of the kindness with which he has followed me in al 
my way, I feel disposed to dedicate myself anew to his service; and I hop 
henceforth to live more unreservedly to his glory. 1 hope habitually to re- 
alize the vanity of earthly good, and steadily to pursue the heavenly 
crown. If my heart is in heaven, the troubles, the disappointments, the 
commotions of this vain world will not greatly trouble me. Toemorrow is 
the sabbath, and [ have just received an invitation to dine with a party o! 
Turks in a neighboring village. ‘There is no sabbath here. Still to me, 
the day is as holy asit was whenI was in America. ‘To morrow I goto ne 
Turkish feast. I hope to retire as usual to my little room, and to pass 
the day in reading the bible, in meditation and prayer. Many of the peo- 
ple here, have learned that my manner of keeping the sabbath is differen! 
from theirs, and they often converse with me about it. Last sabbath also 
f was invited to spend the day in amusement. ‘“ What” said my friend 
who invited me, as he called upon me the following day, “ Abraham went 
with us, and is Abraham a christian?” I was glad to hear him quote an ex 
ample to justify a practice which is here universal, where I had given no 
repioof, but only said the day was the Sabbath. I love to receive such 1n- 
vitations, as they give me an opportunity te say, ‘* Remember the sabbath 
day and keep it holy,” which the Greeks acknowledge to be from God." 
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The providence of God is manifestly opening a new era in 
the history of these churches, so long corrupted and oppres- 
sed. The erection of Greece into a free and christian coun- 
try, and the progressive depression of the Mohammedan pow- 
er, are events of which christian enterprise is called to take 
advantage. Now is the time to push the efforts which have 
been commenced, wherever the confusion of war does not 
render it impossible. In Whatever spot in the Turkish em- 
pire, a missionary can be securely placed, there let a missiona- 
ry be found, directing his efforts to enlighten and reform the 
christian population. The benevolence of the public, in this 
country, has never refused, on proper application, to sustain 
the expense of any such work; no mission is more truly, or 
more justly, a favorite with the public, than the mission in the 
Mediterranean. Nothing that is done now can be lost; the 
greater the effort bestowed upon these countries now, the more 
rapid and glorious will be the reformation when the power of 
the Moslem is destroyed, and the way is opened for the tri- 
umph of the gospel. 

If, however, it should appear that at present every part of 
Turkey is inaccessible, Greece opens a wide and promising 
field for instant effort. It is a field which has been already 
abundantly explored ; the wants, the genius, the character of 
the people are well understood ; the long struggle which they 
have sustained with so much energy single-handed, has fixed 
upon them the sympathizing regards of Christendom. There 
is nothing in the state of the country, to hinder the missiona- 
ries who have been driven out of Syria, from placing them- 
selves at once upon the soil of Greece, and renewing there 
the light kindled of old by the hands of apostles. The tole- 
ration of all religions has been established as a principle of 
the constitution for which that gallant people have been so 
long and manfully contending ; and, in this age, that principle, 
once proclaimed, is not to be subverted. Evangelical preach- 
ers in that country will have nothing to contend with but 
the ignorance and selfishness of the clergy, the superstitions 
of the people, and the infidelity of the more intelligent. 
Why should not such a field of effort be instantly occupied? 

The Greek School Committee, whose address to the public 
has already received an extensive circulation, contemplates 
an enterprise distinct from all strictly missionary efforts. It 
leaves the missionary work in the hands of established insti- 
tutions, and proposes to the public a department of benevo- 
lent effort, in which no missionary board could consistently 
embark to any considerable extent; and which, in such a 
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country as Greece, might be peculiarly embarrassed by a 
dependence on a foreign ecclesiastical institution. Yet nothing 
can operate more powerfully for the moral and religious re- 
formation of that country; nothing can be a more “efficient 
auxiliary to the efforts of missionary and bible and tract so- 
cieties, than this undertaking for the promotion of common 
school education in Greece. It is not to be doubted, there- 
fore, that the friends of religion, as well as the friends of learn- 
ing, will favor the plan ; nor will the conductors of the mis- 
sionary enterprise, withhold from this undertaking their voice 
ofhearty and earnest commendation. 

The Greeks are commencing, under great disadvantages, 
the same experiment, on the eastern continent, which our 
country has successfully exhibited on this. Their idea of a 
free and happy constitution, has been derived, not from the 
fierce democracies which the genius of their fathers has made 
so illustrious, but from the representative republics on this side 
of the Atlantic. The success of these republics has created an 
epoch in the history of nations. What have been the effects 
on the kingdoms of Europe and the provinces of South Ameri- 
ca there is no occasion to describe. What would be the ef- 
fects of a similar example in Greece, upon Europe and Asia, 
it is easy to conjecture. Whether such an example can be 
there exhibited successfully, time will soon decide. We fear, 
not so much the interference of foreign despotism, as the ope- 
ration of causes on the spot, causes existing in the character 
and circumstances of the people. 


The experiment they are trying is a most difficult one,—the establish 
ment of a free and popular government. France, enlightened Franc: 
tried it, and sunk first into anarchy, then into despotism. The Sout! 
American states are trying it, and what is their history ? Our own coun 
try succeeded, and why did it succeed? It was owing, next to the good 
ness of Providence, to a combination of causes and circumstances, neve! 
before nor since found in another nation. Our forefathers had been ac- 
eustomed to self-government, to charters and constitutions; the war 1 
sooner broke out, than there started up statesmen and orators, experien 
ced, enlightened, liberal in views, and undaunted in purpose. The occa 
sion called them out, but the energies of Jefferson, and Fisher Ames, an¢ 
Patrick Henry, had all been prepared and exercised before. The nation. 
also, I do not hesitate to say, was virtuous and enlightened, as no people 
ever was before, or has been since. Washington, too, was at their head 
and yet, with all this, how often was the fate of the young republic, trem 
bling in the scales. I repeat it, the experiment is the most difficult that 
can be tried, and the wonder w ith me is, not that Greece is unfortunate, 
but that she exists at all,—that ambition and anarchy have not arisen to 
sweep off every vestige of a republic, whose rulers are, from necessity. 
;gnorant and inexperienced, and whose people were, till yesterday, abuse 
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and hated “ slaves, nay, the bondmen of a slave.” Sketches of Naval Life; 
vol. II. p. 45. 


Now if this experiment is successful, it will be because the 
people, under the impulse which attends a revolution, become 
enlightened ; and by being enlightened, become united, and ca- 

pable of self-government. Our form of government, by itself, is 
Saiaaill, It is the institutions on which it rests, and which it 
encourages and protects, that give it its value. Without our 
schools training everv freeman to the know ledge of his privi- 
leges and the capacity of using them; without our colleges 
alwe ays raising the standard of knowledge, and always keeping 
alive the spirit of investigation ; without our constant and 
perfect circulation of intelligence, bringing the remotest 
portions of the country into a sort of mutual contact, and, 
like the vital air, reaching every hamlet and every solitary 
dwelling ; without that power and purity of public opinion 
which every where, with an energy stronger than the energy 
of despotism, maintains obedience to the laws, 
covernment would be, like the republic of Plato, a mere ab- 
straction ; our written constitutions, our declaration of inde- 
pendence, would be only so much paper wasted. In vain 
will Greece copy the form of our constitutions, if with the 
form, the living spirit cannot be transmitted thither also. 
Here is the only hope of freedom for that noble country. It 
is a narrow territory ; it has not its degraded millions to be 
elevated from the sluggishness of servitude into manhood ; its 
population, just emerging from the horrors of a bloody revo- 
lution, and longing for peace, are demanding with eager im- 
portunity the means of instruction for their children ; and 
now, by an instant and vigorous effort, that demand may be 
supplied. Shall that demand be suppli ed? The Greek 
school committee appeal to the benevolence of this republi- 
can country, to say whether that demand shall be supplied. 
Shall this last effort to establish in the eastern hemisphere a 
representative republic,—an effort in many respects the most 
hopeful that has ever been tried on that continent,—fail for 
the want of a timely and (compared with our resources) in- 


“We regret that our limits do not allow us to speak of this work more par- 
ticularly. The author, now a tutor in Yale College, was teacher of mathe- 
matics on board the Brandywine and Constitution frigates; and his Sketches 
derive their highest interest from the vividness with which they bring before us 
the scenes of * naval life,’ the character of our ni avy with its officers and sea- 
men. His descriptions of Greece and the Mediterranean, are lively and pow- 
erful. The work cannot fail of popularity with all who read to learn; nor 
‘S it without charms for such as read only to be amused, 
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significant contribution from the intelligent and benevolent 
freemen of the oldest, the only established and prosperous, 
republic on the globe ? 

There are other views of this enterprise, interesting to us 
as christians, which, we are confident, cannot fail to enlist the 
strong sympathies of the christian public. The simple object 
of the Committee is to promote common school education in 
Greece ; and in presenting that object to the public, they 
have very properly abstained from urging it as a religious un- 
dertaking. Yet the relations of this undertaking to the pro- 
gress of pure christianity, ought not to be forgotten by any 
who glory in the cross of Christ. 

It is beyond all question that in Greece, a great moral and 
intellectual revolution will be consequent on their political 
regeneration. The people must become, in some way, and to 
some extent, enlightened. New ideas, new modes of thought, 
new principles, will become current in every class of society. 
The power of an untaught hierarchy will be broken. The 
superstitions of a church whose superstitions have been accu- 
mulating through so many ages of ignorance, though for a 
while they may continue to amuse the vulgar and to ) enthral 
the peasantry, will soon be despised by the thinking ; and 
the thinking will be numerous enough to bring in infidelity in 
the place of superstition. Such changes are already going 
forward. Every where in independent “Greece, they are ex- 
pecting and demanding: ecclesiastical reformation. ‘The 
long fasts of the church, and its numberless festivals, are al- 
ready disregarded by thousands without scruple. The priests 
are treated with comparatively little respect. The inter- 
course of the leading men with France and Germany, has 
introduced, to an alarming extent, the principles of infidelity ; 
and these principles are spreading. Mr. Hartley, calling 
earnestly for books on the evidences of christianity, as of the 
utmost importance, says with emphasis, “Infidelity has made 
considerable progress among the younger part of the popula- 
tion, and we must do all that we can to check it.” It is in 
the power of American christians to check the progress of that 
infidelity, by introducing there the intelligence which is here 
the prop and bulwark ‘of a pure christianity. It is in the 
power of American christians, while this moral and intellect- 

ual revolution is going forward, to give it at once an impulse 
and direction. Popular educi: tion—popular intelligence Is 
the indispensable means of religious reformation. Let this 
plan for the promotion of common school education, be carri- 
ed into effect, let there be created in Greece an intelligent 
and reading “common people;” and the press and the mis- 
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sionary can combat infidelity to advantage. Let Greece see 
by the introduction of our schools, and our books, and out 
teachers, what sort of a country this is; on what its happiness 
depends, from what sources its domestic and social virtue is 
derived ; and the progress of infidelity will be checked. The 
revolution which she is experiencing will then be as salutary 
as it is certain, as glorious in its results as it is rapid in its pro- 
gress. , 

From Greece a powerful influence will soon be spreading 
itself into all the neighboring countries. We speak not 
merely of the effect which the example of a successful revolu- 
tion, will have on the oppressed nations that witness it. Other 
influences will be more powerful; the influence of a commerce 
which will penetrate into every bay and river of the Mediter- 
ranean, and will make itself felt far in the inland regions of 
Asia; the influence of ecclesiastical connections with every 
province of the Turkish empire ; the influence of unparallelled 
local advantages for the diffusion of light through surrounding 
darkness; the influence which an intelligent, prosperous, en- 
terprising people must always exert over contiguous nations. 
Now the christian public in this country, by embarking in the 
enterprise proposed, may purify the fountain-head of all this 
influence, may wield this rising power for the promotion of 
the great cause on which the hopes of this miserable world 
are all suspended. The effort now proposed is the first effort, 
the effort essential to the success of every other, for the revi- 
val of pure christianity in a country which witnessed some of 
the earliest triumphs of the gospel, and from which many of 
its earliest conquests were effected. Let this effort be suc- 
cessful, let the population of Greece become an educated 
people, let the christianity of Greece regain something of its 
primitive purity and energy ; and how soon will the gospel be 
preached again, as Paul preached it, “ fully from Jerusalem 
round about to Illyricum.” True indeed it is, that “in no 
crisis of past centuries, could the same amount of good to the 
human race ever have been purchased at so moderate an ex- 
pense.” ‘The keys to the mind of Asia must ever be on the 
Hellespont, and in the hands of the Greeks. The elevation of 
Greece will illuminate all those regions which christianity 
early civilized. The sun of Asia is darkened, while Greece is 
in eclipse.” 

Such an undertaking makes no appeal to that class of men 
whose benevolence, like the christianity of the British govern- 
ment, is bounded by “ lines and parallells,” and whose charity 
is oo meager ever to exceed the imperious necessities of the 
heggar at their own door-stone. It makes no appeal to the 
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man who—too unobserving or too prejudiced to know that the 
individuals whose benevolence goes forth through the world to 
bless the Jew and the Samaritan, the Greek and the African, 
are the identical individuals on whose liberality every home 
charity places its surest reliance—whines over the “ pro- 
clivity” of the age to projects of foreign benevolence, and 
refutes every argument by the astounding assertion, that. thir- 
ty-three local charitable institutions in Philadelphia, received 
during the past year, only the pittance of less than seven 
thousand dollars; an assertion too disrespectful to that rich 
and philanthropic city, whose resources surely have never 
been exhausted upon foreign charities, to receive implicit cre- 
dence without some explanation. It makes no appeal to the 

eatholic who, after helping to draw the “rent” from the for- 
eign day-laborers and paupers in our streets, to organize re- 
bellion in Ireland, forbids us to educate the orphans of Gre- 
cian patriots, because, forsooth, in the great city of New- 
York, with its noble system of public schools and its rich 
treasury for their support, with its sabbath schools, and infant 
schools, and its local charities without number,there are found 
some thousands of the children of Irish catholic emigrants, 
unable to read. Such an enterprise as this expects nothing 
from Roman catholic patronage. If successful to the full meas- 
ure of our hopes, it will check the progress of the papists in the 
east; it will pour the light of day on their Jerusalem imposi- 
tions; it wil] make worse than useless the firmans which po- 
pish gold buys of Turkish tyranny ; it will overturn their Ter- 
ra Santa convents; it will make their pontiff tremble on his 
throne. 

But to those who, with simple fervency, love the cause of in 
telligence and virtue and human happiness ; to those who de- 
sire to see the lights of science rekindled on the hills of Atti- 
ca, and the grove of Academus flourishing in its ancient beauty; 
to those who long to see the principles of true liberty spread- 
ing and triumphing among the nations ; to those especially, 
who pray that the influences of pure Christianity may once 
more pervade and bless the beautiful but so long degraded 
countries of the east,—this undertaking brings its appeal with 
arguments which will not be resisted. This enterprise pro- 
poses to begin the work of improvement by the simplest pro- 
cess, just where every real improvement always has begun, and 
always will begin—with the common people. It proposes, b} 
the most obvious and most practicable measures, to impart te 
the new republic of Greece that spirit of public intelligence, 
which is the ornament and safeguard of our own political fa- 
bric. If successful, it will teach the Greeks to reform for 
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themselves the order of their church and the doctrines of their 
faith ; and that spontaneous reformation is surely, beyond all 
others, the most desirable. Thisenterprise, by planting an Ame- 
rican institution, like that proposed, at Argos, or at Athens,or on 
one of the bright isles of the Egean, will perhaps afford by and 
by, to the directors of missions, the best central point for 
their operations ; a safe spot where missionaries of every name 
may learn the languages, and become somewhat habituated to 
the climate, of the east, before entering on their toils ; a re- 
fuge to which they may flee in the hour of peril, or whither 
they may sometimes send their converts to study the scriptures 
in safety. This enterprise, while it calls on the humane to 
aid in educating the orphan children whom their timely boun- 
ty once rescued from starvation, promises more, far more, than 
the mere instruction of so many poor children. It aims to il- 
luminate the popular mind of a nation; and by illuminating 
Greece it will, indirectly but necessarily, throw light, as from 
some great pharos, over all the regions of the Mediterranean. 
Such an enterprise will not be forgotten or neglected by the 
christian public, if the Committee are faithful to their trust ; 
and who that reads their names, some of them so well known 
to the churches, can question that they will be? 








Art. [X.—Review or CHaNcELLOR KeEnt’s Discourses. 


An Anniversary Discourse delivered before the New-York Historical Socie- 
ty, Dec. 6, 1828. By James Kent, President of the Society. pp. 40. 


CuaNnceLLor Kenr has given to this address the freshness 
and interest of a biographical sketch, while it bears through- 
out the impress of the author’s political wisdom and purity of 
taste. He has imparted unity to his discourse, and thrown a 
charm around it, by selecting General Philip Schuyler for its 
main subject; and while reviving old associations and crea- 
ting new ones, he brings before us one of the master springs, 
which pushed forward the colony of New-York into a state, 
and these states, into a lasting confederation. Anniversary 
discourses have been too often a wild thicket of facts, as little 
exciting as annals, or else a flow of vapid declamation; but 
the age mends as it grows older, and light has risen in the 
east. Mr. Webster’s Plymouth discourse opened a new era, 
and is unrivalled in that region. Its appearance may sig- 
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nalize our literature, if besides giving dignity to this kind of 
composition it shall call out a sufficient number of kindred 
efforts, to make a volume worthy of such a preface. Let 

each competent artist take a few years’ history, or a single 
character, and work well the materiel, and we shall soon have 
a column more durable than Trajan’s, to commemorate the 
honors of the republic. Upon each layer let there be the 
costume, the true relief, and the precise connection of its own 
subject ; and when the eulogium of Washington can be wor- 
thily written, like Trajan’s statue, it may crown the whole— 
a monument which posterity will never overturn. It may be 
said for the thousandth time, (and with whom can the truth 
ever grow so old as to be tiresome ?) that the national feeling 
of our revolution, like electricity, which not water, air, or 
distance can impede, has already struck upon the chords of 
millions of hearts, and is now upon its circuit round the whole 
earth. 

Christians will never forget, and the fact may help to christi- 
anize the world, that puritan churches were the germs of this 
commonwealth. Whodoes not remember Webster’s eloquence 
where he alludes to the pre-existent state of these republics on 
board the ships of the Plymouth colonists? With equal truth, 
in the discourse before us, the prosperity of New-York is traced 
to the protestant faith, eminent learning, and acquaintance 
with Roman laws—of its first Dutch settlers. With an integrity 
which puts to shame the conduct of some other states, the 
settlers of New-York always respected the rights of the Indi- 
ans; and they breathed into that vast state a health and 
spirit, and laid the foundation of moral habits, with which 
only an immigration from New-England could harmonize. 

We shall not ourselves write an essay upon this copious 
theme. We only design inviting our readers to lay up this 
discourse among their literary treasures. It merits preserva- 
tion for many reasons. 

In a masterly sketch of the early history of the colony of 
New-York, our author describing the efforts of the House of 
Assembly for triennial elections, makes the following most 
happy classical allusion. ‘ This character of the house was a 
consequence naturally flowing from the healthy and vigo- 
rous principle of popular election, which, like the touch ‘by 
Antzus of his mother earth, in his struggles with Hercules, 
always communicated fresh strength and courage to renew the 
contest.” 

We will quote a few sentences before we leave these 
pages. 
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The history of the campaign of 1777, and especially the condition of this 
State at the lowest point of its depression, the energy with which it rose, 
the efforts of our heroes and the spirit of our people, would together form 
one of the noblest subjects for the graphic pen of the historian. I can 
speak of the events of that year with some of the impressions of a con- 
temporary witness. I heard the noise and fury of the assault upon the 
fortresses on the Hudson, and I perfectly recollect the general distress, 
terror and bitterness of grief that were visible in the earlier parts of the 
campaign, as well as the tones of joy, admiration and gratitude at our final 
and triumphant deliverance. Having brought this rapid review of promi- 
nent events in our domestic history down to within time of memory, the 
limits of this discourse will not permit me to continue it. My desire has 
been to place in fresh remembrance before you the merits of your ances- 
tors, and to rescue some of their names, though it should be but for a mo- 
ment, fromthe dust and “ dumb forgetfulness” of the record. The distin- 
guished men of the last age have nearly all passed away, and a new gene- 
ration have occupied their places and are enjoying the rich inheritance of 
public freedom and prosperity bequeathed to them by the fathers of the 
revolution. p. 32. 


The image of personal freedom, of order, of security, of happiness, and 
of national prosperity, which our country presents, has had its influence 
wherever learning and commerce have penetrated. When our revolution 
began, despotism prevailed every where, except in Great Britain and her 
colonies, or,if civil liberty existed at all on the continent of Europe, it dwelt 
intimid retirement in the romantic valleys of Switzerland, within the shade 
of the loftiest Alps. * * * We are assured that in our own hemisphere, 
from the head of the guiph of Mexico, through all the good and bad forms 
of government in Spanish and Portuguese America down to “ the farthest 
verge of the green earth,” the force of our great example is strongly felt, 
and the eye is turned with respect and reverence to the character of our 
power, and the splendor of our rising greatness. 


The author of this discourse is no longer Chancellor, because 
he is asexagenarian. But he still unites the youthful qualities 
of sentiment and poetry, with the enlightened experience and 
matured wisdom of age; and with a profound knowledge, not 
only of his own profession, but of general literature. 








Art. X.—Review or Patey’s Natura, THeowuoey. 


Natural Theology ; by WittiamM Parey,D.D. Illustrated by the Plates 
and by a selection of the Notes of Joun Paxton, with additional Notes 
original and selected, for this edition. Boston: Lincoln & Edmands. 
1829. pp. 564. 1,25. 


NotwiTHsTANDING the uncommon clearness of Dr. Paley’s 
style and the felicity of his illustrations, many of the argu- 
ments in his Natural Theology have failed of their desired 
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effect, for want of an adequate knowledge of the objects from 
which those arguments were derived. The design manifest- 
ed in a given contrivance, can be understood by those only, 
who clearly comprehend the nature of that contrivance. Mr. 
Paxton has, therefore, added greatly to the force of Dr. Pa- 
ley’s argument, by exhibiting, in thirty-nine engravings, the 
structure and mechanism of the various objects from which 
the illustrations are drawn. Their value is farther enhanced 
by judicious explanations, which leave very little to be desired 
by the reader. A few errors into which Dr. Paley had fallen 
are corrected in this edition; and new illustrations are occa- 
sionally derived from facts which had either escaped his notice, 
or which have been discovered since his time. As a speci- 
men of these improvements, we give the following remarks on 
the structure of the spine, extracted from Bell’s treatise on 
Animal Mechanics. 


But there is another very curious provision for the protection of the 
brain; we mean the curved form of the spine. Ifa steel spring, perfect- 
ly straight, be pressed betwixt the hands from its extremities, it will 
resist, notwithstanding its elasticity, and when it does give way, it will be 
with a jerk. 

Such would be the effect onthe spine if it stood upright, one bone 
perpendicular to another; for then the weight would bear equally; the 
spine would yield neither to one side nor to the other; and, consequently, 
there would be a resistance from the pressure on all sides being balanced. 
We, therefore, see the great advantages resulting from the human spine 
being in the form of an italic f. It is prepared to yield in the direction of 
its curves; the pressure is of necessity more upon one side of the column 
than on the other; and its elasticity is immediately in operation without a 
jerk. It yields, recoils, and so forms the most perfect spring; admirably 
calculated to carry the head without a jar, or injury of any kind. 

The most unhappy illustration of all this is the condition of old age. 
The tables of the skull are then consolidated, and the spine is rigid: if an 
old man should fall with his head upon the carpet, the blow, which would 
be of no consequence to the elastic frame of a child, may to him prove fa- 
tal; and the rigidity of the spine makes every step which he takes, vibrate 
to the interior of the head, and jar on the brain. pp. 59, 60. 


This work, in its present form, is farther recommended to 
general use, by the correctness of its execution, and by the 
moderate price at which it is sold, considering the number 
and value of the plates. Paley’s Theology will hereafter be 
read with an interest scarcely less intense, and far more bene- 
ficial, than that which belongs to the best works of fiction. It 
should be found in the library of every sabbath school, and 
have a place among the studies of every well educated youth. 
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Art. XI.—Revisew or Taytor anp Harvey on Human De- 
PRAVITY. 


Concio ad Clerum. A Sermon delivered in the Chapel of Yale College, 
Sept. 10,1828. By Naruanien W. Tayvor. 


A Review of a Sermon delivered in the Chapel of Yale College, Sept. 10. 
1828; by Naruanter W. Tayvor, D. D. By Rev. JoserpH Harvey 
Pastor of a church in Westchester, Conn. pp. 40. Hartford: 1828. 


Tue illustrious Edwards, early in life, recorded in his diary 
the remark, that ‘‘ old men seldom have any advantage of new 
discoveries, because these are beside a way of thinking they 
have been so long used to:” and, to this remark, he subjoined 
the resolution, “if ever I live to years, I will be impartial 
to hear reasons of all pretended discoveries and receive them, 
if rational, how long soever I have been used to another way 
of thinking.” The importance of the habit contemplated in 
this resolution, must be obvious to all men, who would not say 
“we are the people, and wisdom shall die with us.” Nor is 
there less occasion for it in theological inquiries, than in 
other investigations. ‘There are, indeed, truths in theology, 
as in physical science, which no person, who has once under- 
stood them, and in view of their proper evidence has become 
convinced of their certainty, can be supposed afterwards to 
doubt. The perfection and universal government of God, 
the spiritual and immutable obligation of his law, the entire 
sinfulness. of unrenewed man, the deity and atonement of 
Christ, with other doctrines connected with these, are so 
clearly wrought into the christian system, are so powerfully 
commended to the conscience, and are so essentially invol- 
ved in each other, that when they are once received as they 
are exhibited in the scriptures, they may be expected te 
remain, with no hesitation or doubt, forever established in the 
mind. We accordingly find abundant historical evidence, 
that in respect to these, real christians from the first have 
had but one faith. But these doctrines have in all ages been 
accompanied with philosophical speculations, many of which 
have been clothed with the authority of first principles ; 
have been admitted without examination; and have had no 
inconsiderable influence in corrupting the simplicity of the 
gospel. It is more especially in respect to these, that the 
lover of truth, after the example of Edwards, will hold him- 
self bound impartially to examine whatever doubts may be 
suggested as to their validity and correctness. Whatever we 
plainly see to come to us with the authority of “ thus saith 
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the Lord,” we are to receive without a question of its truth. 
But whatever rests only on the basis of human reasoning, 
whether it professes to be an illustration of 1 declara- 
tions, or an inference from them, that, (however long and con- 
fidently we have been used to the adoption of it,) we may 
safely subject to rigid examination. 

It has been extensively asserted by able theological wri- 
ters that the sin of Adam is imputed to his posterity ; that 
atonement is made for none but the elect; and that mankind, 
previous to regeneration, have not sufficient power to exer- 
cise true repentance. These modifications of christian doce- 
trine are now exterisively rejected; and the testimony of the 
bible, concerning the peculiar relation of Adam to his pos- 
terity, the nature of the atonement, and the ability of men to 
obey the will of God, when stripped of the appendages which 
had veiled it, shines out with new splendor and power. That 
there are not still remaining in our system speculations as re- 
ally erroneous; that a future generation will not detect, in 
the preaching which we call orthodox, a mixture of “ phi- 
losophy falsely so called ;” that the river of the water of life 
flows perfectly pure from the sanctuaries of our God, and has 
all that restoring influence which it would have were it in no 
degree adulterated, is certainly not proved by the confidence 
which any one may have that it is so. We may incautiously 
have received, as we find that others greater and better than 
ourselves have received, human theories for divine revelation ; 
and whoever comes to us with any appearance of reason, to 
show in what particular we have done this, deserves our 
thanks, and is erititled to our careful and impartial attention. 

In regard to the main topic of the sermon now before 
us, however, the author, so far from pretending to inculcate 
any ‘new doctrine,” insists that it is no other than the doc- 
trine of standard Calvinistic divines as maintained for centu- 
ries. Nor does he lay claim to a new discovery on any other 
point; although he does incidentally in the sermon, and more 
fully in a note, suggest reasons for questioning the truth of 
certain commonly received principles respecting the Divine 
government. Yet that busy rumor with her thousand tongues 
had gone abroad, spreading insinuations unfavorable to the or- 
thodoxy of Dr. Taylor in regard to the main doctrine of the ser- 
mon,the complection of it,in some of its parts,most clearly shows. 
And placed as he is at the head of one of our most important 
theological schools, and identifying his own character, in a 
considerable degree, with that of an Institution on which so 
many inestimable hopes depend, we do not wonder that he 


should have had deep sensibilities on this point. Still, if an) 
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representations which have been inade, could have furnished 
a reasonable cause for suspicion respecting his real senti- 
ments on this doctrine, we are as little disposed to blame the 
sensibilities of others on that account, as we are to wonder at 
his own. We cannot imagine the guardians of our churches 
to be too scrupulous respecting a doctrine of this moment. 
Whether the sinfulness of our race is natural, or the result of 
circumstances merely, is a question of vital importance. It 
has a direct bearing upon the remedial system: and hence 
the decision of it which different men adopt, is found to give 
a distinctive character to their whole scheme of faith. - Still 
we do think, that a public teacher under the responsibilities 
of Dr. Taylor, has no ordinary claim to christian candor ; 
that floating rumors ought not to be taken up as the founda- 
tion of a serious cliarge ; that he may fairly ask to be heard 
before he is judged. We, therefore, heartily rejoice, that he 
has embraced the favorable opportunity given him of coming 
before the public on this subject; and we are equally gratifi- 
ed to find that Mr. Harvey, who remains unconvinced by the 
statements of Dr. Taylor, “has brought forward his objections 
ina distinct and palpable form. Mutual explanations, we 
apprehend, will remove most of the difficulties which exist 
in Mr. Harvey’s mind. At all events, a temperate and can- 
did discussion of the points at issue, will be productive of 
great good. Nothing can be more important to Calvinists at 
the present day, than to settle with entire precision the 
import of their statements respecting the nature of sin, and 
the ground of its certainty as a characteristic of our whole 
race. The use of ambiguous language on this subject, has 
been a prolific source of obloquy and error. ‘There are 
thousands among us, who have the most monstrous and _ per- 
verted notions respecting the real faith of Calvinists, on these 
points. Prejudice has been hardened into animosity, and the 
soul has been steeled, in a multitude of instances, against 
conviction of sin and the pursuit of eternal life, by a fatal 
gr ae eption of statements w hich were designed to lead it 
» God. The doctrine of man’s entire depravity by nature, 
s so humbling to the human heart—so apt in itself to aw aken 
opposition, and turn back the mind from the only path of safe- 
ty, that no unguarded statements should ever be interposed, 
to weaken the force with which this doctrine comes down on 
the consciences of men. Dr. Taylor has therefore, in our 
view, rendered an important service to the cause of evangel- 
ical truth, by pointing out some of these unguarded state- 
ments. pee we cannot but think that Mr. Harvey, in re- 
peating those statements, and insisting that they constitute 
44 
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an essential part of the doctrine in question, has completed 
the work which Dr. Taylor had begun, by holding them 
forth to the world in their naked character and inevitable re- 
sults. 

The text of Dr. Taylor’s sermon is Ephesians it. 3, “4nd 
were by nature children of wrath even as others.” To be 
children of wrath, according to the author’s explanation of 
the phrase, is “ to possess the character which deserves pun- 
ishment; or, in other words, it is to be sinners, or to be en- 
tirely depraved in respect to moral character.” From the 
text thus explained, Dr. Taylor derives the leading doctrine of 
his discourse, “ that the entire moral depravity of mankind is 
by nature.” Inillustrating this position, he shows “first, in 
what the moral depravity of man consists, and secondly, that 
this is by nature.” Under the first head he states, that “ this 
moral depravity, for which man deserves the wrath of God, is 
man’s own act, consisting in a free choice of some other ob- 
ject rather than God, as his chief good.” Here Mr. Harvey 
joins issue with the preacher; and maintains that there is sin 
in the human heart which is not man’s own act. ‘ And here 
let it be kept in mind,” he says, “that the question is not 
whether voluntary transgression is sin, or whether those who 
are capable of knowing the law of God, sin voluntarily, but 
whether there is no sin except such as consists in a man’s own 
act.”* In passing to consider this question, three things 
should be kept distinctly in view. First, that both parties 
mean by “sin,” real guilt, or that which deserves punishment; 
and not some quality figuratively called sin, from its uniform- 
ly resulting in actual transgression. Dr. Taylor expressly con- 
fined his proposition to a “moral depravity which deserves 
the wrath of God.” Mr. Harvey in controverting the state- 
ment, that this depravity “is man’s own act,” must of cours: 
be speaking of real guilt, or that which strictly deserve: 
punishment. Secondly, both parties mean by the “ sin” in 
question, not merely a negation—but something positive—an 
actually existing state of the human mind. Suc ch, throughout 
his whole discourse, is Dr. Taylor’s meaning of the term ; aud 
such too is Mr. Harvey’s, for he represents the sin for which 
he contends, to be “* the efficient and criminal cause of actual 
sin.’ + Nothing but a positive and existing cause, can be e'- 
ther efficient or criminal. Thirdly, both “parties agree thal 
“guilt,” “sin,” “desert of punishment,” belong strictly to a 
permanent acent alone. Mr. Harvey seems to imagine, in- 
deed, that Dr. Taylor considers a simple act of the will as 
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sinful, distinct from the agent who performs it. ‘ This,” he 
remarks, ‘* would make every sinful act a separate accounta- 
ble agent, existing only for the moment when the action is 
passing.” But Dr. Taylor is chargeable with no such ab- 
surdity as this. On the contrary, in laying down the propo- 
sition condemned by Mr. Harvey, he expressly says, “the 
question then still recurs, what is this moral depravity for 
which man deserves the wrath of God? I answer, it is man’s 
own act, etc.” Such is the uniform tenor of his ps tea 
the AGENT is guilty for acting contrary to the demands of 
known duty. Such is the ordinary language of mankind on 
subjects of this nature. We say “the act is sinful,” meaning 
that the agent who performs it, is guilty for doing the act ; 
and in the ordinary concerns of life, we should never expect 
aman to misunderstand language of this kind. 

With these explanations, we are brought at once to the 
point at issue as stated by Mr. Harvey himself, viz. * whether 
there is no sin except such as consists in a man’s own act.’ 
If then a man is guilty of that which is not his own act, it is 
natural to inquire, of what is he thus guilty? Of the act of 
Adam in eating the forbidden fruit? This, we presume, Mr. 
Harvey will not say. Of the act of God in making him what 
he is, antecedent to, and independent of, his own actions? 
This no one will venture to affirm. What then remains? 
He cannot be charged with guilt for what others have done, 
nor for the bare fact of bei sing that which God has directly 
or indirectly made him. It “must then be for acting, and 
for his “own act,” too, that any moral being can possibly 
be considered as guilty. Such a being can be ‘regarded only 
in two points of view—the substance of the soul with its es- 
sential attributes on the one hand, and its actions on the 
other. If there is sin in the human mind previous to, and 
independent of those actions, the substance of the soul must 
itself be sinful. If sin can belong to any thing which has ne- 
ver acted, how can we be sure that inert matter may not be 
sinful too ? 

So clear is it that action of some kind is involved in the 
very idea of sin, that when we read the statement of Mr. Har- 
vey for the first time, we instantly concluded that some impor- 
tant word of the sentence had been omitted by an error of the 
press—that he intended to state the question thus, ‘* whether 
the re is no sin except such as consists in a man’s own voluntary 
act.” But we found, in the progress of his remarks, that the un- 
qualified statement which he had actually made, was demanded 
by the principles he maintains. Dr. Taylor’s position that 
man’s “ nature is not itself sinful, and yet will certainly produce 
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sin and sin only,” is rejected by Mr. Harvey asdownright heresy 
His fundamental principle is that nature is ‘itself sinful— 
“ the efficient and criminal cause of actual sin.” But allagree 
that the nature of the human mind is distinct from, and antece- 
dent to, any ofits acts. It is the nature of the human soul, for 
example, to perceive, to compare, and to judge. ‘Take then, 
the first act of perception as it rises in the mind, and we have 
something totally distinct from the nature or constitution of 
the mind, which thus perceives. Mr. Harvey was correct 
therefore, in his statement of the point at issue ; for he men- 
tions unequivocally that “Nature is sinful without the act or 
previous to it.”* The question then returns upon him with 
redoubled force, how came that nature in the mind of man? 
Ask the same question as to that nature which determines us 
to perceive, to compare, or to judge, and every one replies, 
‘it was placed there by God himself.” In fashioning the sub- 
stance of the soul, He framed it to be a thinking being, and 
thus stamped upon it an intellectual nature. Mr. Harvey 
must, therefore, permit us to say, that the statement, “ nature 
is itself sinful,” is only a statement in other terms, that God, 
the author of nature, isthe author of sin. We are far, indeed, 
from imagining that his mind ever assented, for a moment, to 
so dreadful a conclusion. But we are constrained to Say, 
that he must either abandon his fundamental principle, or 
that he must not shrink from its ‘unavoidable consequences. 
But Mr. Harvey may retort the question upon us, and ask 
whence, upon our principles, does man derive his moral na- 
ture ? We answer, without hesitation, from the hand of God 
who made him. By amoral nature we mean the power o! 
choosing or refusing, in the view of motives, and with a 
knowledge of right and wrong. Such a nature every account- 
able being receives from the hand of his Creator. Angels 
use it aright in His SETVICe ; men uniformly abuse it to the 
purposes of rebellion. But in ac counting for the certainty o! 
this abuse, we are not to say that man’s moral nature is itsel/ 
sinful ; for no man, we think, can say this at the present day, 
without charging his sinful nature directly upon God, 
its author. No one now believes that the soul of the child is 
propagated by the parent; or that the human mind receives 
a taint from its connection with matter. Every soul, as it en- 
ters on existence, 1s a production of creative power. He who 
forms it, gives it from the first, that nature or constitution 
which prepares it for action, when placed in the appropriate 
circumstances of its being. And as well might we affirm that 
it is the nature of a stone to fall, and yet that God is not the 
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author of gravitation, as that “nature is itself sinful,” and 
vet that God is not the author of sin.* 

' Whence then does it arise that Calvinistic writers, even at 
the present day, are occasionally betrayed into unguarded 
statements of this kind? Several reasons occur to us; and 
the consideration of them, we think, may serve to disembar- 
rass the subject of much perplexity. 

The first is, the technical language of a theory which is 
now generally exploded. ‘The statement of Mr. Harvey, that 
human nature is itself sinful, was, with few exceptions, the 
seneral statement of Calvinistic divines, until within the last 
sixty or seventy years. Such statements were founded entire- 
ly upon one principle, viz.; that our whole race were in the 
view of God, one with 4dam; and that his sin of eating the 
forbidden fruit, was the sin of each one of his descendants. 
This utter confusion of personal identity—this monstrous no- 
tion of sinning in the act of another, has now passed away ; 
_ the traces which it has left on the current phraseology of 

Calvinism, are yet too apparent. Educated in the use of lan- 
guage framed upon this hypothesis, there are many who still 
cling to it with a natural fondness, while they reject the doc- 
trine of imputation from which such language was derived. 
The old Calvinists were perfectly aware that the doctrine of 
a nature which is itself sinful, rendered them justly liable to 
the charge of making God the author of sin ; ; unless that sin- 
ful nature could be ‘traced to Adam as its author, by consid- 
ering the whole race as one being with him, and as sinning in 
his first act of rebellion. It was to save them from this charge 
that the doctrine of imputation was devised ; and they never, 
we believe, would have dreamed that any a their followers 
could reject that doctrine, and yet retain their statement, in 
its literal import, that ‘ nature is itself sinful.” We cannot 
but think, therefore, that Mr. Harvey will find, on reviewing 
the subject, that he has been led, (not unnaturally, we ac know- 
ledge,) into the use of language which cannot be justified at 
the present day—that he will see there is no alternative, but 
either to go back to the doctrine of imputation ; or forward 
to the principle of Dr. Taylor, ‘that human nature is not itself 





































*If Mr. Harvey chooses to maintain that minds are propagated, and that sin 
is transmitted in generation, it will only remove the difficulty one step farther 
back. For, we ask. who established the Jaws of this propagation? Can a be- 
ing come into existence, of which God is not the author? Eve ‘ry soul, then,which 
becomes united to a human body, has either existed from eternity, or has 
been brought into existence by God. And every thing pertaining to such 
! soul, which is not its **own act,” must of necessity result from the act of the 
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sinful, while yet there exists in that nature the ground of an 
entire certainty, that every moral act previous to regenera- 
tion, will be an act of sin.’* 

It would not indeed, be surprising, if some men should be 
found so wedded to the language of an obsolete philosophy, 
and so eager to justify their attacks on those who are more 
guarded in their statements, as even to revive, for a time, the 
doctrine of imputation, with all its absurdity and revolting 
consequences. We are very far, however, from imagining 
that Mr. Harvey believes that doctrine. It is a doctrine, in- 
deed, which no man, we are convinced, ever did, or ever can 
believe, in the real and practical sense of that term. The 
deceptions which a false philosophy sometimes practices on 
the strongest minds, are a striking exhibition of the weakness 
of human nature. Hume, for example, published to the world, 
and maintained by the most subtle reasoning, that there is no 
connection whatever between cause and effect. And yet 
Hume ate, drank, wrote, and carried on all the intercourse of 
life like other men ; on the constant presumption that causes 
would be followed by their appropriate effects. Berkley de- 
nied the existence of matter, and maintained his argument witli 
an acuteness as Dugald Stewart remarks, which has made al- 
most every able metaphysician, at some period of his life, a 
convert to the doctrine. Yet Berkley always acted like other 
men; and was indeed, rather distinguished for his care in guar- 
ding his own person against too rough a contact with the ideas 
around him. It is thus that a man’s common sense sometimes 
overpowers his philosophy, and furnishes a standing evidence 
that he has never truly and practically believed in the specu- 
lations which deluded his judgment. The subject of person- 
al identity is attended with peculiar difficulties of this kind. 
We may speculate upon it until all our ideas of permanent 
and individual existence, fade from our view. In such ab- 
stractions, we may, as Edwards did, fancy that we _ be- 
lieve ourselves to have been one with Adam,—to have acted 
in his act,—to have united in his voluntary choice of rebeli- 
ion against God—and thus to have corrupted our own nature 
in the act that corrupted his. Or we may reason ourselves 
into the notion, that there is some magic in the words “ federal! 
head,” “ representative,” etc., which can make one moral be 


* It is astonishing to what shifts men will resort to support the doctrine o 
imputation. A distinguishe -d writer in the nineteenth century has taught a* 
‘the safest and most rational the ory,” that allsouls were created at the beg rine 
wing of the world, and that they remain in a guzescent state until the bodir 
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ing truly guilty of the sin of another ; and render it not only 
right but necessary, that God should regard with indignation 
and punish with eternat wrath, beings who have never sinned 
in their own person. Yet, neither Edwards nor any other 

man, has ever truly felt, that he was guilty of Adam’s sin. 

We may bewilder our minds with metaphysical speculations, 

but we cannot change the laws of our spiritual existence. He 

who made us distinct moral beings, with an intellect to under- 
stand, a will to choose, and a conscience to feel the sense of 
right and wrong, has made it impossible for that intellect, or 
will, or conscience to lose their individuality, or become 
blended with the being of another. We should, therefore, 

do great injustice to Mr. Harvey, in saying that he believes 
the doctrine of imputation. Yet he has been led by his prin- 
ciples, perhaps unconsciously to himself, to lay down that doc- 

trine in the broadest terms. ‘*All actual sin,” he says, “is vol- 
untary in him who commits it, and ati native depravity was 
voluntary i in the transgression of Adam, who acted as the re pre- 
sentative of his race.”* Our “ native depravity” which is else- 

where pronounced by Mr. Harvey to be “ criminal,” is here ex- 
pressly made apart of “the transgression of Adam,” an act which 
took place nearly six thousand years before we came into exist- 
ence! Weare assured moreover, that this ‘native depravity was 
voluntary !” Whether Mr. Harvey, i in saying this, adopts the the- 
ory of Edwards, that our personal identity was so blended with 
that of Adam, that we were voluntary in his act, as constituting 
oe being with him, we cannot say. He may have adopted the 
other theory, which was rejected by Edwards, that moral charac- 
ter is transferable—that the criminality ofa representative be- 
eomes the criminality of his constituents, and that while Adam 
alone acted, and of course, was alone voluntary, all his race 
are literally deserving of punishment for what he did. We are 
inclined to believe, however, that Mr. Harvey, like thousands 
who have gone before him, used the langu: age quoted above. 
without any very definite conceptions of its import. That 
profound theologian, the late President Dwight, was accus- 
tomed to caution his students in theology, against unguarded. 
language as to the representative character of Adam. [His 
views of this subject, as stated in his System of Theology, are 
expressed in these positions, “ that by one man sin entered the 
world, and that in consequence of this event all men hav 
sinned.” These are plain scriptural statements, in which Dr. 
Taylor fully concurs. But when Mr. Harvey goes still farther, 
and in order to account for this “conse quence, ” talks of a “ na- 
tive depravity,” which “ was voluntary in the transgression oj 
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Adam, who acted as the representative of his race,” he carries 
us back, at once, to the most revolting statement of the doctrine 
of imputation. Jt is surely worth while for him to inquire, whe- 
ther he has ever truly repented of this “ depravity” which was 
not his “ own act,” but constituted part of “ the transgression 
of Adam.” And it is certainly time that modern Calvinists 
should free their statements on this subject, from a technical 
phraseology, which belies their real sentiments, and subjects 
them to the charge either of gross absurdity, or of making 
God the author of sin. 

The second reason for these unguarded statements, 1s the 
gratuitous assumplion ‘hat the cause of a given effect. must 
have the same properties or atiributes as the effect itself. A 
sinful act, it is said, can spring only from a sinful cause or 
nature ; or, in the language of Mr. Harvey, ‘ actual sin, then, 
ifit be acertain and exclusive etfect, must result from a cause 
which is sinful.”* If this be so, it is an obvious inquiry, 
whence does this sinful cause or nature itself arise? That 
too is an effect: it has not come into existence without 4 
cause, and this cause, on the principle now stated, must like- 
wise be sinful. Thus, then, we have a sinful cause or na- 
ture in the heart of man, and a preceding sinful cause of that 
sinful nature. What is this preceding cause? The old Cal- 
vinists could reply, ‘it was the first sin of Adam, reaching in 
its guilt to the extremities of the race, and corrupting the na- 
ture of each individual, in the act which corrupted our “ federal! 
head.’ This, we presume, Mr. Harvey will hardly maintain, 
notwithstanding his unguarded language as cited above. 
We are sure, at least, that he can never truly believe repre- 
sentations of this kind. Whence, then, the question recurs, 
do we derive this sinful nature? In all our inquiries on 
this subject, we must at last come back to God.  Eacl 
soul as it enters on existence, receives its nature from Him: 
and to affirm that this * nature is itself sinful,” and that ever) 
cause partakes of the character of its effect, is not only to 
make God the author of sin, but to make Him sinful too!! 

We are aware, that Mr. Harvey has limited his remark 
to such effects as are “certain and exclusive.” But a sin- 
ful nature is, in his view, “ certain,” for it constitutes a part 
of every human being. Whether he would pronounce 1t 
‘‘exclusive,” we can hardly say; for we are not sure that we 
understand his meaning in the use of that term. But certain 
we are, that his limitation, whatever it may be, can avail him 
nothing. Here are two things which are connected togethe! 
as cause and effect; and the first, we will suppose, has the 
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same qualities or properties as the second. Whence then, 
we ask, does this similarity arise? Two objects thus brought 
together, may be accidentally alike. But Mr. Harvey’s prin- 
ciple, if it means any thing, means more than this. Are they 
alike, then, as cause and as effect? Obviously they are so on 
the principle of Mr. Harvey. It is on this very relation and no- 
thing else, that he founds the resemblance in question. 
The consequent has the same properties with the antece- 
dent, because the one is an effect proceeding from the othe 
as a cause. ‘Take away this relation, and the similarity in 
question ceases to exist. It is on that relation alone that the 
resemblance is founded. If, then, a given cause uniformly 
produces only one effect, (which, we suppose, is what Mr. 
Harvey means by an “exclusive effect,”) then that cause will 
have only one class of properties or qualities, residing within 
itself, and imparting a character to the effect produced. But 
if the cause in question produces two, three, or four different 
effects, then it must contain within itself, two, three, or four 
distinct kinds of properties, corresponding to the properties 
developed in those effects. This is intuitively certain, if the 
similarity in question results from the relation of cause and 
effect; and we have already seen that there is nothing else 
on which it can be founded. Mr. Harvey’s limitation, there- 
fore, avails him nothing. Ifthe principle assumed is true at 
all, every cause must contain within itself the properties of 
every effect which it produces. God the author of all things, 
must sum up within himself not only all the properties of the 
material universe, but likewise of man’s sinful nature. For 
that nature not being ‘‘ man’s own act,” must certainly be 
the result of creative power, unless a part of the human mind 
comes into existence without any cause at all. The only al- 
ternative is that God is sinful, or that effects may exist without 
a cause—a principle which lands us at once in atheism. 

It is, indeed, a striking proof of Mr. Harvey’s loose mode 
of thinking on this subject, that he asserts, in direct terms, 
that “matter, animals and reptiles,” ‘are not properly ef- 
fects!!”* If we supposed him actually to mean what he 
says, we should no longer doubt whether he could believe in 
the doctrine of imputation. But the truth is, that in penning 
this statement, he was thinking of God’s “ultimate end” in 
creation, as an effect; when in fact it is simply an object 
aimed at—a result to be produced—and not properly an ef- 
lect at all, in the specific sense of that term. Misled by this 
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erroneous phraseology, he denies that “ matter, animals, and 
reptiles,” are properly effects. ‘‘They are means,” he says, 
“by which an effect is produced.” Butif these means are not. 
in Mr. Harvey’s view, an effect of creative power, what evi- 
dence can he find, in the whole material universe, that there 
is a God? 

But let us look for a moment longer at this principle, that 
“a certain and exclusive effect” must always have a cause, 
which contains the same properties as its own. Thinking is 
“a certain and exclusive effect” of man’s intellectual nature. 
But is there any resemblance between an act of thought, and 
that constitution of mind by which God enables us to think’ 
Pain is “a certain and exclusive effect” of applying fire to 
our bodily organs. But is there any suffering in the ele- 
ment of fire? The very examples adduced by Mr. Harvey, 
refute his principle. A certain plant or drug uniformly de- 
stroys life. Death, then,—a cessation of existence is the 
effect produced. But is there any property like death, ora 
cessation of existence, in the drug itself? No. But the 
death which follows, proves that the drug was poisonous. 
Exactly so. But poison is one thing, and a cessation of ex- 
istence is totally another. 

How, then, has Mr. Harvey, in common with many who 
have gone before him, been betrayed into the assertion of so 
strange a principle? The solution is found in a _ passage 
which incidentally occurs on the twenty third page of his 
Review. ‘ The word cause,” he says, ‘may be used in mucli 
the same sense as origin or source; and in this sense it is 
used by those who speak of nature, or the heart, as the cause 
of sin.” Now this is never the true or specific meaning of 
the term cause. A fountain is not the cause of the wate: 
which flows from it; nor is the light which fills the universe 
an effect of the sun, but simply a consequence of the diffusion 
of its beams. Neither the fountain nor the sun have produ- 
ced water or light, but have simply poured them forth wheu 
already brought into existence. In loose and popular dis- 
course, however, this confusion of terms does sometimes take 
place. Nor is it productive of any evil, when confined to 
subjects which demand no great precision of language. Bul 
the misfortune is, that Mr. Harvey should bring such loose- 
ness of statement into a subject of this kind ; and especially 
that he should derive from it a principle which proves so ut- 
terly erroneous, when applied to cause and effect in the pro- 
per sense of those terms. We go toa fountain and take 
from it a quantity of water; and we say that the properties 0! 
that fountain are the same with those of the water which hat 
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thus been taken. The principle on which we say so, 1s, that 
in a fluid of this kind, the whole is similar to its parts; not 
that a cause, whether “exclusive” or otherwise, has any re- 
semblance to its effects. And we see from this example, why 
Mr. Harvey was compelled to limit his statement by the word 
“exclusive.” In relation to a whole and its parts, such a limi- 
tation is necessary. For if the fountain in question had, by 
some mechanical contrivance, poured forth wine at one open- 
ing and water at another, we could not infer its properties 
from those of the water alone. In other words, the “ effect, * 
as Mr. Harvey erroneously terms it, must be “exclusive,” or the 
principle does not apply. But we have already seen that no 
such limitation is necessary, or can exist in the case of a real 
cause and a real effect. If there is any permanent ground of 
a similarity of properties between them, it is as cause and as 
effect that they are thus similar. Every cause would, on that 
supposition, contain within itself the properties of all its sev- 
eral effects ; and God, the cause of all things, would concen- 
trate in his own person the discordant properties of the whole 
universe. We see then how Mr. Harvey has been led into 
this error, A homogeneous whole has, indeed, the same 
properties with any one of its parts, and therefore the charac- 
ter of a fountain is known from its streams. -But no such 
community of properties exists, between a cause and its 
effect: and the existence of a sinful act of choice does not, 
therefore, prove that the nature by which man is enabled thus 
to sin, is * itself sinful.” 

This leads us to mention a third reason of the unguarded 
statements in question, viz. the ambiguous use of the words 
source, fountain, disposition, etc. when applied to moral 
action. By the term fountain, for example, we sometimes 
mean a body of water ; and sometimes a cavity of earth, mar- 
ble, or other substance in which that water is found. In other 
words, it denotes sometimes the thing contained, and some- 
times the container. It is only in the former sense that the 
qualities of a fountain are known from its streams: and there- 
fore it is in this sense only, that we speak, with propri- 
ety, of a fountain of evil” in man, which imparts its charac- 
ter to his actions. This fountain, then, is not the soul itself, 
or its essential properties, because these are the container, 
and correspond to the marble or the earth. It is, therefore, 
the thing contained, and corresponds to the water. In other 
words, it is the desires and affections which fill the human 
soul; or more exactly, it is that one leading desire, or govern- 
ing affection, which pervades them all, to which all are sub- 
servient, and from which all derive their character. This 
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Soverning affection corresponds to the water which consti- 
tutes the ‘lite ral fountain; and it is this governing affection, 
according to Dr. Taylor’s sermon, which constitutes the 
moral man. This, he maintains, is entirely sinful from the 
commencement of moral agency, until God interposes by his 
immediate power to change this state of the affections, 
and to place them supremely on Himself. From this foun- 
tain all our external actions spring. This, on the one hand, 
is that “ good treasure of a good heart” out of which a m; in 
“ bringeth forth good things ;” and on the other, that “ evil 
treasure of an evil heart” out of which a man “ bringeth 
forth evil things.” It is of this that our Savior says, “ the 
tree is known by its fruit ;” and that St. James inquires, “ doth 
a fountain send forth at the same place sweet water and bit- 
ter?” And not only is this controlling affection or disposi- 
tion the source of external actions, but likewise, in general, 
of all those individual acts of choice, which are continually 
directed to the objects around us. The avaricious man, for 
example, chooses those objects which gratify his love of 
wealth; the votary of ambition selects those pursuits which 
minister to his lust of power; the devotee of pleasure indulges 
his preference for low and debasing objects. While the forms 
in which this.governing affection shows itself, are thus various, 
they all, previous to regeneration, amount to this, that selfish 
indulgence is the master principle of the soul—that the world 
in some shape, is the supreme object of affection and 
pursuit. This one principle leads the miser to toil for wealth, 
the ambitious man to struggle for distinction, the sensualist 
to grovel in lust, and each individual of our race, previous to 
regeneration, to live in one form or another, “ without God in 
the world.” And in all our estimates of moral character, 
we go back of the external action, and even of the immedi- 
ate volitions, to this comprehensive and controlling disposi- 
tion of the mind, from which they all spring. This is the 
fountain of good or evil. 

Now this governing affection of the soul, this predominant 
inclination to right or wrong, is a voluntary state of mind. 
We feel it to be so in every act of sin and of holiness. We 
know that we acted freely ; that we chose for ourselves at ev- 
ery step; and that no compulsion, no fatal necessity, over- 
ruled that choice. If our governing disposition were not 
thus voluntary, it could not have amoral character. It would 
be merely an instinct, like the blind propensities of the brute 
creation. ‘The temper of the mind,” as Dr. Bellamy truly states, 
is nothing but the habitual inclination of the heart, but an 
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involuntary inclination of the HEART is a contradiction.”* 
That this governing affection or disposition of the soul is sim- 
ply a settled choice or preference, is shown by an appeal to 
facts. What is revenge for instance? Not the mere instinc- 
tive sense of injury, which results from a consciousness that 
we are wronged. It is only when the will comes in and de- 
cides on retaliation, that the mind is in that state which we 
denominate revenge. Whatis pride? Not the mere estima- 
tion of ourselves, but an undue preference of our own claims, 
when brought in competition with those of others. We might 
thfs analyze all the evil dispositions which belong to the 
human heart, and show by an appeal to facts, that they are 
merely fixed states of choice or preference. No man, in the 
concerns of common life, ever supposed them to be any thing 
else; and it is only when he enters the region of metaphysics, 
that the mind of any one is bewildered on this subject. But 
let us hear Dr. Taylor on this point. 

















And here we come to what I regard as the turning point of the whole 
ontroversy. So far as J know, the only argument in support of the opin- 
ion that sin pertains to something which is not preference, is based in a 
supposed decision of common sense. The decision claimed, is that all par- 
ticular or specific sins, as fraud, falsehood, injustice, unbelief, envy, pride, 
revenge, result from a wicked heart,—from a sinful disposition, as the 
cause or source of such sinful acts. To this fact, I yield unqualified as- 
sent, as “ the dictate of the universal sense and reason of mankind,” and 
by this universal judgment, I wish the present question to be decided. 
Let us then look at the fact in its full force and just application. There 
is a man then, whose course of life is wholly that of a worlding, his heart 
and hand shut against human woe, living without prayer, without grati- 
tude, unmindful of God, and rejecting the Saviour of men, devising all, 
purposing all, doing all, for the sake of this world. Why is it? You say, 
and all say, and say right, it is owing to his love of the world—to his 
vorldly disposition—to a heart set on the world. Now while all say this 
and are right in saying it, We have one simple question to decide, viz. what 
do all mean by it? Every child can answer. Every child knows that the 
meaning is, that this man does freely and voluntarily fiz his affections on 
worldly good, in preference to God; that the man has chosen the world as 
his chiif good, his portion, his God. He knows that this is what is meant 
bya worldly heart, a worldly disposition, which leads to all other sins. 
So when we ascribe the sins of the miser to his avarcious disposilion, we 
mean his supreme love of money; or the crimes of the hero or conqueror to 
his ambitious disposition, we mean his supreme love of fame, a state of mind 
which involves preference for its object. p. 12. 






























We might ask too in this connection, what is it that sin- 
ners are called upon to do, when God addresses them, ‘* make 
ye aclean heart?” Is any thing required but a voLUNTAR) 
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renunciation of the world, and a settled choice of God, as their 
supreme good? If this does not constitute the change of dis- 
position enjoined, then that change is not dependent on the 
sinner’s will, and is not, therefore, within his power. Dr. 
Bellamy, therefore, says correctly, that “this voluntary and 
stubborn aversion to God, and love to themselves, the world, 
and sin, is anu that renders the immediate influences of the 
Holy Spirit so absolutely necessary, or indeed at all necd- 
ful.”* President Edwards in his Treatise on Religious A ffec- 
tions, lays down the doctrine for which Dr. Taylor contends, 
as the basis ofhis whole system. “ The affections,” he says, “are 
not essentially distinct from the will, nor do they differ from 
the mere actings of the will and inclination of the soul, but 
only in the liveliness and sensibleness of exercise.’ os In de- 
fining the nature of the will, he states it to be “the faculty by 
which the soul does not behold things as an indifferent unaf- 
fected spectator, but either as liking or disliking, pleased or 
displeased, approving or rejecting. This faculty is called by 

various names; it is sometimes called the inclination. And 
as it has respect to the actions that are determined and govern- 
ed by it, it is called the will. And the mind with regard to 
the exercises of this faculty is often called the heart. mt This 
is the fundamental principle of Edwards in his Treatise on 
the Will, and in all his reasonings upon sin and holiness. Ad- 
ditional authorities can hardly be necessary, but we shall in- 
troduce one passage from Dr. Woods of Andover, because 
it is remarkably explicit on this point. Speaking of man, he 
says, “The power of choosing right or wrong, makes him a 
moral] agent. His actually cuoosinc wrong, makes him a 
sinner 96 No language can affirm more strongly, that sin is 
entirely the result of choice; and of course that there is no- 
thing sinful in any disposition, except so far as that disposi- 
tion depends on choice or preference. Accordingly, he 
elsewhere says concerning “ the natural appetites, affections, 
and passions,’ — now I am as ready as Dr. Ware to affirm 
that these, considered as original prope rties of human nature, 
are not sinful, and imply no guilt.” He then proce eds, after 
expanding these remarks, to say, ‘ But if a man, in such a 
case, has a propensity or disposition to disregard the divine 
command, and to pursue the gratification of his own passions 
as his highest object, he has what I mean by a propensity or 
disposition tosin.”|| ‘The passions” thus gratified, are plain- 
ly “the original properties of human nature” which Dr 


* Works I. 161. + Vol. IV. 13 American Edition. t Ibidem. 4 Remark: 
mn Dr. Ware’s Answer. p. 44. || Do. 47 
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Woods justly says “‘are not sinful, and imply no guilt.” If, 
then, “the propensity or disposition” to gratify them is sinful, 
that disposition can be nothing else than an exercise of the 
will of man, because “ his actually cHoostne wrong,” as Dr. 
Woods remarks, “makes him a sinner.” The sinful propensi- 
ty or disposition, therefore, for which Dr. Woods so properly 
contends in his controversy with Dr. Ware, is thus shown to 
be that “ wicked heart”—that “ governing affection or pre- 
dominant inclination of the mind” spoken of by Dr. Taylor 
above, as that “which leads to all other sins.” “It is the 
preference or choice of man alone,” according to both these 
distinguished theologians, which “makes him a sinner.” 
How different from the doctrine of Mr. Harvey, who main- 
tains that “nature is itself sinful,” ‘ without the act or previ- 
ous to it”! !* 

This voluntary, sinful disposition is uniformly considered, 
throughout Dr. Taylor’s discourse, as a permanent state of 
mind. The whole tenor of his discourse indeed, carries with 
it the full and entire implication, that he regarded it as fixed 
and permanent beyond the hope of change, except by a di- 
rect intervention of almighty power. In the passage al- 
ready quoted, he represents man as having ‘‘a heart sef on 
the world” as his “chief good,” “ his portion,” “ his Gop.” 
The solemn appeal to impenitent sinners, with which he con- 
cludes, charges upon them with overpowering force, the fixed- 
ness of their purpose in the ways of sin and death. 


He (the sinner) yields himself by his own free act, by his own choice, to 
those propensities of his nature, which under the weight of God’s authority 
he ought to govern. The gratification of these he makes his chief good, 
immortal as heis. For this he lives and acts—this he puts in the place of 
God—and for this, and for nothing better he tramples on God’s authority 
andincurs his wrath. He is going on toa wretched eternity, the self-made 
victim of its woes. Amid Sabbaths and bibles, the intercessions of saints 

the songs of angels, the intreaties of God’s ambassadors, the accents of re- 
deeming love, and the blood that speaketh peace, he presses on to death 






*Mr. Harvey objectsto Dr. Taylor’s use of the word preference. as synon} 
mous with choice. ‘“ Preference, he says, is commonly understood to mean u 
preponderence of estimation in favor of one object, compared with another 
when both may, in a degree, be objects of esteem and love.” But do we not 
say, that a beggar would prefer evena poor meal to nothing ? The word pre- 
ference, then, does not imply that the thing refused is an object of **esteem o1 
love.” Dr. Taylor’s use of the term is that of Edwards, and most other writers 
lt is the appropriate meaning of the word, in discussions of this kind. There is 
not in the whole sermon, a particle of doubt or obscurity on this peint, un 
less the reader makes it for himself; and we cannot but think the spirit a ver) 
unhappy one, which leads Mr Harvey, on such grounds, to charge Dr. Tavlor 
vith * a defect in doctrine.” 
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God beseeching with tenderness and terror—Jesus telling him he die, 
once and could die again to save him—mercy weeping over him day ang 
fight—heaven lifting up its everlasting gates—hell, burning and sending 
up its smoke of torment, and the weeping ‘and the w ailing and the gnashing 
of teeth within his hearing,—and onward : still he goes.—See the infatuated 
immortal! Fellow sinner,—ir 1s you. 

Bowels of divine compassion—length, breadth, height, depth, of Jesns 
love—Spirit of all erace, save him,—Qh save him—or he pies FOREVER, 
p. 38. 


Who would think it possible for any man to say, as Mr. 
Harvey has done, in reviewing a sermon, which closed in this 
manner, “ the doctrine is that there is no such thing as a 
wicked heart, considered as a permanent source of depravi- 
ty.”* Mr. Harvey could dwell upon this passage for the sake 
of exposing what he deems (we think incorrectly) a “ rhetor- 
ical” error.t While Dr. Taylor was expostulating with sin- 
ners on the inflexible obstinacy of that “wicked heart,” that 
“sinful disposition,” as he had already called it, “which leads to 
all other sin,” Mr. Harvey could employ himself in matters 
of verbal criticism! And in this employment, he could 
overlook the whole scope of the passage before him, and lose 
all recollection of the manner in which he was treating Dr. 
Taylor, in saying of his sermon, “ the doctrine is, that there 
is no such thing as a wicked heart, considered as a perma- 
nent source of depravity !!” We leave it to Mr. Harvey him- 
self, and to an impartial public, to apply such terms as they 
think proper to conduct of this kind. 

We are aware, however, that there are some persons, (and 
Mr. Harvey may be of that number,) who find a difficulty in 
understanding, how that which consists wholly in preference o1 
choice, can still be permanent. ‘Though such a difficulty 
could furnish no justification for stating ‘the doctrine of the 
sermon diametrically contrary to the fact, yet it may be asufli- 
ecient reason for devoting a few moments to this part of th 
subject. We would appeal, then, to the experience of the ob- 
jector, whether there is any thing more inflexible and _ stub- 
born than the will or purpose of one, whose decision has been 
finally made. In the ordinary language of life, we say that a 
man is “wilful,” or that “his will is up,” as the most natural 
mode of describing a state of fixed and settled obstinacy. 
While this purpose remains, all individual acts of choice are 
made subordinate toit. Besides; avarice, ambition, pride, etc. 
as we have already remarked, are voluntary states of mind. 
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We do not call the instinctive feelings from which they spring, 
by these names. It is only when the will comes in, when a 
preference is established, and the purpose of gratification is 
formed, that pride, ambition, or avarice exist. Y et what more 
pe rmanent than these states ofmind! W hat more hopeless than 

“the uncongerable will and study of revenge”! ‘The objec- 
tor’s difficulty arises from this, that he has not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished between the governing purpose of the soul, and 
subordinate acts of choice. Avarice, for example, may be 
considered asa governing purpose, to those particular acts of 
choice, by which avarice selects the means of gratification. 
These specific acts are all subordinate ; and may change per- 
petually, as new objects are presented. But the preference 
of wealth, and the purpose to attain it, may remain fixed and 
unalterable. Now avarice is only one specific form which 
the comprehensive governing affection of the soul assumes. 
Pride is another,—sensuality, another. One is more common 
inage, another in manhood, and another still in youth. They 
may at times be brought into conflict with each other. A 
momentary fit of pride may make the miser generous; or the 
spendthrift may become frugal, from some unlooked for change 
of circumstances. But in all these conflicts between inferior 
principles, the one comprehensive, controlling aflection which 
pervades them all, remains unchanged as “ the ordinances of 
heaven.” ‘This consists in the supreme love of the world in 
some form—the settled preference of its “good things,” to the 
exclusion of God, asthe highest object of the soul—and a de- 
termined purpose to obtain this object, which never yields 
except to the intervention of almighty power. 

There was no occasion, therefore, for Mr. Harvey to sneer 
at Dr. ‘Taylor, on the subject of a new translation of the scrip- 
tures; or to tell us that David, instead of praying ‘create in 
ine a clean heart,’ should have said, “ create in me a clean 
act.” A permanent state of voluntary affection or choice, is 

totally distinct from particular acts of the will. It is a 

governing purpose or disposition of the soul; and if the 

change for which David prayed, and which God enjoins on 
every sinner, when he says, “ make you a new heart,” is not a 
change in this governing state of the will, it is not, in any 
sense, within the power of man. If, then, Mr. Harvey does 

not renounce the distinction between natural and moral abili- 
ty and inability, it would be more consistent for him, perhaps, 
0 spare his sneers on this subject. At all events, he should 
lirst answer President Edwards, who as we have already seen 
lays it down as the foundation of his work on the Affec tions, 
that the will and the heart are the same thing: and of course 
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that a change of heart consists in a permanent change of the 
governing state of the will. Nor does the permanency of this 
state consist in the standing and perpetual exercise of that 
single comprehensive volition. The simple fact is, and we 
see it in the daily concerns of life, that, in some cases, when 
aman has once formed his purpose, he adheres to it. All his 
other acts of choice are either subservient to this decision, 
or at least, not inconsistent with it. This, then, is his g0- 
verning purpose; and this in the heart of man before regene- 
ration, is the choice of the world as the highest object of 
regard. ‘This, according to Dr. 'Taylor’s sermon, while sinful 
in itself, is the fountain of all other sin; and this consists 
wholly in“ man’s own act.” 

But on Mr. Harvey’s principles, there is another fountain of 
evil back of this, which does not consist in “ a man’s own act.” 
This fountain, then, is not the thing contained, but the con- 
tainer. It corresponds, not to the water which supplies the 
streams, but to the cavity of earth or marble in which that wa- 
ter reposes. And here, we apprehend, is precisely the ground 
of Mr. Hurvey’s error. The source or fountain to which Dr. 
‘Taylor alludes, has the same qualities with the streams which 
issue from it. But the source or fountain contended _ for by 
Mr. Harvey, cannot, from the nature of the case, have the pro- 
perties of that which is contained within it. Who ever im- 
agined that a marble fountain,or a cavity of earth, had any of 
the properties of water? And who will maintain that the sub- 
stance of the soul, or its nature and constitution, are sinful,be- 
cause its free acts of choice have that character? The forme: 
are necessary to lay the ground of moral action, and are the 
direct product of creative power; the latter are the man’s 
own acts, and for these alone is he responsible. When the 
former are spoken of as the source of moral action, th 
word source is used in a totally different sense, from its 
acceptation when we speak of a fountain as partaking of the 
character of its streams. Yet Mr. Harvey, from confounding 
these two senses, insists that “nature is itself sinful,” be- 
cause the voluntary actions of the human soul have this cha- 
racter. How obviously is he misled by his own ambiguous 
language ! 

There isa similar ambiguity, too, in the use of the words fen- 
dency, propensity, disposition, principle, etc. These words, as 
we have seen already, are used extensively to denote voluntary) 
states of mind—a fixed purpose, or settled preference of the soul. 
In this sense they are sinful or holy; and impart their own cha- 
racter to all those individual acts of choice, which are subordi- 
nate tothem. But there are, likewise, in the constitution of the 
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mind, certain other propensities, tendencies, or principles, 
which lie back of moral action, and belong to us simply as in- 
tellectual and sentient beings. Of this class are the natural ap- 
petites, as hunger, thirst, etc. the social affections, as love of 
children, sensibility to the opinions of others, a feeling of in- 
jury when wronged, sympathy with the sufferings of others, ete. 
and connected with them all, is the desire of happiness, which 
belongs to us in common with all sentient beings. Now these, 
from the nature of the case, are neither sinful nor holy. They 
result from the inevitable condition of our being ; and we can 
no more cease to be subjects of them, than we can cease to 
exist. All that is demanded by the claims of duty, is to keep 
them in strict subjection to the rights of other beings—to our 
obligations to God and to our fellow creatures. Each of 
these constitutional propensities has some specific object to 
which it is directed ; and we have no way of describing such 
a propensity, but by directing the inquirer to that object. 
Thus, if we are asked, what is hunger, we can reply only by 
pointing to its appropriate object, and saying it is the desire of 
food. What is sympathy? It is pain in the view of the 
sufferings of others. Thus it is that these constitutional pro- 
pensities, lie at the foundation of every thing that we call a 
motive. Any external object becomes a motive to us, by 
becoming an object towards which one of these constitutional 
propensities is directed.* 








“The voluntary propensities have likewise their appropriate external 
notives. Thus, to an ambitious man, an opportunity to injure a rival be- 
comes a motive to action. But if the inquiry is, how the voluntary state 
of mind called ambition, became predominant in the soul, we must go back 
to the constitutional desire for the approbation of our fellow men. We 
here see the purpose formed to indulge this desire even at the expense of 
the happiness of others, and in defiance of God’s commands. This purpose 
s ambition. 

And here we are led to notice a very common error of Unitarian writers 
on this subject. Mr. Walker of Charlestown, for example, says in the 
Liberal Preacher, Vol. I. No. Il. when speaking of a ‘“ revengeful tem- 
per,” “an avaricious disposition,” etc. “the vice does not consist in the 
fecling itself, but in its being permitted to become inordinate.” This, we 
conceive, is a palpable and destructive error. ‘‘ The feeling itself” of re- 
venge or of avarice, is always sinful, even in its slightest exercise. To 
teach any thing diiferent from this, is, we apprehend, to annihilate the 
distinction between right and wrong. ‘The feeling is not revenge or ava- 
ree, until the voluntary affection of the soul denoted by these terms, ex- 
ists inthe mind. ‘This voluntary affection differs not in degree merely, but 
m kind, from the preceding constitutional propensity out of which it sprung. 
The one isa fixed choice or preference, the other a mere impulse of our 
nature. Mr. Walker’s doctrine that “the vice does not consist in the 
eeling itself,” must give some alarm, we think, te every reflecting man of 
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Now there are some, who, misled by the double sense of the 
terms propensity, tendency, etc. imagine that these constitu- 
tional feelings are sinful, because voluntary propensities are 
of this character. Hence Dr. Taylor was led to state so em- 
phatically,that these constitutional propensities, even in their 
highest state of excitement, are not in themselves sinful. The 
sin lies wholly in that act of will or choice, which decides on 
their gratification against the demands of knownduty. Or, as 
Dr. Woods remarks of a moral agent: “ His actually choosing 
wrong makes him a sinner” in such a case. 

The number is not great, however, we believe, of those who 
think these constitutional propensities to be in themselves sinful. 
But there are many who have a confused idea, that there must 
be in man some distinct and specific tendency to sin, previous 
to allacts of choice; as there is a tendency to food, to drink, 
and to the pursuit of happiness. This they consider as a part 
of man’s nature, like the constitutional propensities already 
spoken of; and they of course consider it as sinful, and de- 
serving of punishment. Such we should imagine to be Mr. 
Harvey’s meaning, when he states that “ nature is itself sinful.” 
But, if this is his me aning, the question returns upon him, how 
eame this tendency in the human soul? The man has not pro- 

~duced it; for the tendency claimed, is previous to all acts of 
choice, and, according to Mr.Harvey,is previous even to any act 
of the man at all. Every other tendency of the soul, which is 
thus prior to choice, is acknowledged by all to have proceed- 
ed directly from the hand of God. This tendency, if it exists at 
all, is a positive existence, a real entity; for Mr. Harvey de- 
scribes it as the “efficient and criminal cause of actual sin. 
How has it come into being? The alternative is again before 
those who hold this doctrine, yiz. it either has no cause, or Gov 
is its author, and is therefore the efficient author of sin. 

But is it really so? Is there in mana specific craving for six, 
as there is for food or drink? Why then is it wrong to be the 
subject of it? How is it possible not to be the subject of itat 





his party. Let the prince iple be acted upon in the streets of Charlestown 
or Boston, that * the feeling itself’ of avarice or revenge is not a “ vice, 
and Mr. Wa ice ‘r would soon see the tremendous consequences of his do 
trine. Asthe s¢ riptures have not taught us how much avarice or reveng' 
we may properly exercise, men would differ gre: itly in their views of what 
is re ally “inordinate.” The peculiar circumstances of the case,"would 
be thought by each individual to justify an indulgence of these feelings,in 
the full extent to which he had carried it. Ifthe man was sincere in this 
opinion, could Mr. Walker condemn him or not? If not, then mankind are 
siven up to promiscuous wickedness, provided they are only sincere In 
thinking that they do not carry it too far. 
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least to some extent? Is it not certain, then, that there is in our 
nature no such specific tendency to sin, corresponding to our 
natural and constitutional propensities ? Besides, each of those 
propensities is directed to its appropriate object asa good. But 
is mere sin regarded by the mind as a good, in itself conside red? 
Is there in the « original constitution of the human soul, any such 
thing as a simple, disinterested love of sinning. for its own sake? 
On the contrary, are we not always conscious of being in pur- 
suit of some worldly good, when we sin? Are we not seeking 
the gratification of our natural appetites and desires, or of that 
voluntary disposition already spoken of, to find our happiness 
in “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life °” 

But there is one remaining difficulty in the minds of ma- 
ny persons, respecting this voluntary propensity or disposi- 
tion to sin. How does it happen that all human beings, from 
the commencement of moral agency, uniformly acquire this 
propensity or disposition? This leads us to the fourth reason 
of the unguarded statement that human “nature is itself sin- 
ful;” viz. a hasty assumption, that the certainty of man’s en- 
tire sinfulness from the commencement of moral agency, can- 
not be accounted for without supposing a sinful nature. On 
this Mr. Harvey insists in various forms, and with great car- 
nestness. But on what principle does this assumption rest? 
Obviously on this, that a cause must have the same proper- 
ties as its effect ; or inthe words of Mr. Harvey, “that actual 
sin, if it be a certain and exclusive effect, must result from a 
cause which is sinful.” But we have already shown, that this 
principle is totally erroneous. Acts of thought, for e xample, 
are the certain and exclusive effect of our intellectual nature. 
Yet that nature is one thing, and acts of thought are entirely 
another. ‘The truth is, that the certainty of an effect is inno 
degree dependent on our being acquainted with the qualities 
of its cause. The nature of gravitation is wholly unknown, 
but the ce rtainty of its effects remains unimpaired by our ig- 
norance. The results in optics are the same, whether we con- 
sider light as a fluid or a vibration. The facts in electricity are 
unaltered, whether we adopt the theory of Franklin, or © f Da- 
vy. In the case before us, we have only to inquire whethe 
the fact is not certain, that mankind do uniformly sin, from 
ithe commencement of moral agency until their affections are 
renewed by the influence of divine grace. ‘Io us it appears 
most clear that they do, both from the testimony of experience 
and of the word of God. There must be, then, some perma- 
nent ground of this uniformly existing fact. But, if we never 
should discover what that ground is, ‘the certainty of the fact 
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would remain unaltered. As to a great proportion of facts in 
the natural world, we are actually in this state of ignorance. 
Who can describe the process on which the growth of an ani- 
mal or vegetable depends? We talk of vegetable or aninal life 
as the cause ; but these words convey to us no idea of the pro- 
cess in question, or of the nature of the cause supposed. And 
when Lord Monbeddo insists that these causes are distinct en- 
tities, and that there are in the universe four kinds of souls, 
the material, the vegetable, the animal, and the intellectual— 
some of which have “only orectic, while ‘others are possessed of 
gnostic powers, we merely smile at his absurdity and set his 
theories aside. We look with a graver aspect on the theory 
of Mr. Harvey, because: it brings reproach and misconcep- 
tion on one of the most important doctrines of our faith. 
And when Dr. Taylor puts down this theory by unanswera- 
ble reasoning, it is quite as ridiculous for Mr. Harvey to ex- 
claim, ‘then all ground of the certainty of sin is annihilated,’ 
as it would be for.Lord Monboddo to insist, when his newly 
invented souls were brushed aside, that all certainty of coming 
events was destroyed, in the material universe. But let us 
look at facts. Angels sinned. Was the cause which led to 
their first act of rebellion, in itself sinful? Eve was tempted, 
and fell. Was her natural appetite for food, or her desire for 
knowledge—to which the temptation was addressed—a sin- 
ful feeling? And why may not our constitutional propensi- 
ties now, lead to the same result at the commencement of 
moral agency, as was actually exhibited in fallen angels and 
our first parents, even when advanced in holiness? A child 
enters the world with a variety of appetites and desires, 
which are generally acknowledged to be neither sinful nor 
holy. Committed in a state of utter helplessness to the assiduity 
of parental fondness, it commences existence, the object of 
unceasing care, watchfulness, and concession, to those around 
it. Under such circumstances it is, that the natural appe- 
tites are first developed; and each advancing month brings 
them new objects of gratification. The ‘obvious conse- 
quence is, that se{f indulgence becomes the master principle 
in the soul of eve ry child, long before it can understand that 
this se'f indulgence will ever interfere with the rights, or 
entrench on. the happiness of others. Thus by repetition 
is the force of constitutional propensities accumulating 
a bias towards self-gratification, which becomes incredi- 
bly strong before a knowledge of duty or a sense of right 
and wrong, can possibly have entered the mind. That 
moment—the commencement of moral agency, at length ar- 
rives. Does the child now come in a state of perfect neu- 
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trality, to the question, whether it will obey or disobey the 
command, which cuts it off from some favorite gratification ? 
[f the temptation presented to constitutional propensities, 

could be so strong in the case of Adam, as to overpower the 
force of established habits of virtue in the maturity of his 
reason, how absolute is the certainty that every child will 
yield to the urgency of those propensities, under the redoub- 
led impulse of long cherished  self-gratification, and in 
ihe dawn of intellectual existence! Could the uniform cer- 
tainty of this event be greater, if the hand of Omnipotence 
were laid upon the child to secure the result?) Why, then, is 
he sinful ? Because, in every instance, where guilt is char- 
ged in the unerring record of God, the incipient moral agent 
had attained to a knowledge of duty, and possessed “full 
power to resist the temptation, and to obey the command. 

At what moment this period of moral agency commences, it 
is not for us to say. We see no evidence, however, that a 
knowledge of the existence or moral government of God, is 
essential to such a state. The parent may for a time sus- 
tain the highest relations which the mind of the child is able 
to comprehend. And whenever, by looks or actions, a com- 
mand can be made to reach a sense of right and wrong awa- 
kened in the heart, at that moment the dawn of moral agency 
has commenced. Why, then, is it necessary to suppose 
some distinct evil propensity—some fountain of iniquity in the 
breast of the child previous to moral action? It is a sound 
principle of philosophy never to presume the existence of 
more causes than are necessary to account for the effect. 
And in the present instance, we are forbidden to do it, by the 
imputation which it brings on the character of our Creator. 
In accordance with these views, President Edwards says of 
his opponent, “he supposes the doctrine of original sin to 
imply some positive influence—some quality or other not 
from the choice of our minds, (how explicit is Edwards in say- 
ing that sin lies wholly in our choice!) but like a taint, tinc- 
ture, or infection altering the natural constitution, faculties, 
and dispositions of the soul. Whereas truly our doctrine 
neither implies nor infers any sucu TuInc.”* How different 
from the statements of Mr. Harvey! 

We think, too, that the account given by the apostle James 
of the process of temptation, is perfectly accordant with our 
explanation, as offered above. ‘Every man is tempted when 
he is drawn away of his own (mduyias) lust, and enticed.” 
The word lust in this passage, as Mr. Harvey acknowledges, 
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denotes merely “vehement desire,” “and implies in itself no- 
thing necessarily criminal.” It is applied to the feelings of 
our Savior himself, “ with desire have | desired,” etc. Now this 
vehement desire is all that the apostle mentions as existing tn 
temptation. “Then,” he adds, “when desire hath conceived, 
iv bringeth forth sin,” etc. But Mr. Harvey takes the liberty 
to introduce one thing more into the process, which the 
apostle has not mentioned ; viz. “ the principle of depravity in 
the heart.” “This,” he says, “exerts an efficient influence 
even in the conception of sin.” But the apostle says no such 
thing; and on what authority does Mr. Harvey add to the 
words of inspiration? Solely on his own assertion, that vehe- 
ment desire “ will never conceive sin by itself.” But why not? 
Did not vehement desire produce sin in Adam’s first act of trans- 
gression? Was there any previous “principle of depravity” in 
him? Why then, may not strong constitutional desires be fol- 
lowed now by a choice of their objects as well as in the case of 
Adam? And when an apostle undertakes professedly to des- 
cribe the process of temptation, who shall dare to add to his 
words? Besides,we are told expressly, that Christ was “ tempt- 
ed in Aut points like as we are.” Now we know, that nothing 
but the natural appetites and constitutional propensities could 
have been the source of temptation to Him. Is it not demon- 
strably certain then, from the apostle’s words, that these pro- 
pensities are the original source of our temptations to all sin? 
Mr. Harvey most strangely misrepresents Dr. Taylor on this 
subject. He assumes it to be a part of the doctrine maintain- 
ed in the sermon, that the constitutional propensities become 
sinful in themselves, when they have risen to a certain degree 
of excitement. Hence he says, “there must bea gradual ap- 
proach towards a sinful state. And there must be a time when 
this desire is passing the line between the two moral 
states.”* And this he says in the face of Dr. Taylor’s declar- 
ation: “ Nor does any degree of excitement in these pro- 
pensities or desires, not resulting i in choice, constitute mora! 
depravity.” (page 6.) He says it too, knowing and stating 
the fundamental doctrine of the sermon to be, that sin consists 
wholly in acts of choice! Nor has he stopped here. He has 
actually assumed that Dr.’ Taylor considers these propensities in 
their unexcited state to be holy! ! For thus he reasons. “ And 
there must be a time when this desire is passing the line be- 
tween the two moral states, consequently when it is neither 

holy nor sinful, but partakes i in exactly equal proportions of 
the two moral } prime iples”!! It is amazing, it is humiliating 
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that a minister of the gospel who comes forward through the 
medium of the press, to guard the public against the errors of 
another, should himself fall into such flagrant misrepresen- 
tations! We do not suppose that Mr. Harvey intended to 
“bear false witness against his neighbor.” But on this, as 
well as on other points, he has sent forth to the world a represen- 
tation of Dr. Taylor’s sentiments, as opposite to the fact as 
light is to darkness. This representation will be read proba- 
bly by hundreds, who will never see the sermon. It will be 
taken as truth; and may create in the minds of many, 
jealousy, suspicion, and alienation of feeling towards an In- 
stitution, which now stands, where it has ever stood, on the 
rock of New-England’s early faith. For these consequen- 
ces he alone is answerable. An impartial public will judge 
whether such misrepresentations are the result of a mind too 
prejudiced to see facts, or too inaccurate to state them 
aright. We make these remarks without any unkindness 
of feeling. ‘Towards Mr. Harvey personally, we have al- 
ways cherished sentiments of regard. As a firm supporter 
of public morals, and an energetic preacher of the gospel 
of Christ, he has long had our unmingled respect. What we 
have felt ourselves compelled to say on this subject, has given 
more pain to our own minds, than,we hope, it will ever give to his. 

A fifth reason of the unguarded statement in question, is 
the assumption that a particular mode of action, supposes a 
corresponding nature from which that action is derived. 
Thus, it is said, ‘intellectual action presupposes an intellect- 
ual nature; moral action, a moral nature; and of course, 
sinful action implies a previously existing sinful nature.’ 
The answer is direct and obvious. Intellectual action does 
indeed presuppose an intellectual nature. But does each 
specific form of intellectual action suppose a correspondent 
nature out of which that form arises? Is a distinct mathe- 
matical nature necessary to prepare the mind for the study of 
mathematics; a chimical nature, for the investigations of the 
chimist; or a historical nature, for the pursuits of history? 
So in the case before us. Moral action does presuppose a 
moral nature. But the particular direction or form which 
that moral action takes, whether sinful or holy, does not 
presuppose a corresponding nature. The remark of Dr. 
Woods, which we have already quoted, happily illustrates 
this point. ‘The power of choosing right or wrong makes 
him (man) a moral agent. His actually choosing wrong”— 
and not a pre-existing sinful nature—“ makes him a sinNER.” 

We shall mention only one reason more for the unguarded 
statement alluded to; we mean an erroneous conception of 
the nature of moral agency. Why does the will yield to the 
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power of motives? Every external object which we term a 
motive, is addressed to some desire or propensity of our nature. 
Does nature, or in other words, does that desire act upon the 
will as an efficient cause, and thus produce the choice of these 
objects? Mr. Harvey, as we suppose, affirms that it does, and 
condemns Dr. Taylor as opening the flood-gates of heresy, in 
maintaining a contrary opinion. An efficient cause is one 
which exerts a positive influence to produce its effect. This 
influence cannot be resisted. For, if it could be, in any 
instance, then, in that instance, it would cease to be an efli- 
cient cause, since the effect would not follow. Of course an ef- 
ficient cause is one, which no exertion of power, in the given 
case, can hinder from producing its effect. Thus fire applied 
to our bodies is an efficient cause of pain, and no exertion of 
power on our part, can prevent us from feeling this sensation 
or effect. Now, we ask, is there any propensity or nature 
within us, which thus acts bya direct efficiency on the will, and 
which the will has no power to resist? Are our acts of choice 
thus bound by a fatal necessity to the impulses of our nature ? 
Those impulses or propensities we did not create—we cannot 
prevent ourselves from feeling them—and if we have no power 
of the will to resist them, if nature is, in the words of Mr. 
Harvey, “ the efficient cause of sin,” then the worst kind of 
fatalism is established. We are objects of divine anger and 
liable to endless suffering, for acts of the will which come 
upon us from a cause of precisely the same kind, as that which 
actuates the material universe around us. Now Dr. Taylordoes 
not believe this, and therefore he is a heretic! He believes 
that nature, or our native propensities, are the ground, reason, 
or occasion why the will chooses—but not “ the efficient cause.” 
He believes that, from the commencement of morai agency, 
the choice will in fact be untrorMty on the side of transgres- 
sion, and he accounts for the certainty and uniformity of this 
fact as we have done, when speaking of constitutional pro- 
pensities as leading to sinful indulgence. And in these views 
of the will—yes, and in using the very term “ occasion” which 
Mr. Harvey censures so severely—he has the sanction of no 
less an authority than Edwards himself. When that writer 
says there must be some cause of every event, he takes care 
to apprize us that he is not speaking of efficient causes alone. 
“T sometimes use the word cause in this inquiry to signify 
—any antecedent with which a consequent event is so con- 
nected, thet it truly belongs to the reason why the proposition 
which affirms that event is true; whether it has any positive 
INFLUENCE or not. And in agreeableness to this | sometimes 
use the word efiect, for the consequence of another thing, 
which is, perhaps, rather an occasion than a cause, most pro- 
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perly speaking.”* Dr. Taylor, then, has the authority of 
Edwards for saying that a motive is not a cause, nor an act of 
the will an effect, in the strict sense of those terms. The: 
man chooses in the view of motives. Those motives are ulti- 
mately founded on the constitutional propensities of our na- 
ture. Thus nature becomes a ground, reason, or occasion 
of the choice, though not an efficient cause. This is the 
doctrine of the passage quoted above from Edwards. In our 
view it is the true foundation of the distinction between na- 
tural and moral ability and inability ; and Dr. Taylor stands on 
the solid foundation of Edwards, in calling nature the “ rea- 
son” or “ occasion” of sin. 

We have thus enumerated, at much greater length than we 
had originally designed, the principal reasons which have led 
to the unguarded statement that man’s nature “ is itself sinful,” 
previous to and independent of any actof choice. In doing 
this we have examined the fundamental principles of Mr. Har- 
vey’s reasoning, and have shown, if we mistake not, that they 
are founded in error. We shall now pass to consider very 
briefly some of Dr. Taylor’s arguments in proof that sin is 
man’s own voluntary act, together with Mr. Harvey’s objec- 
tions. 

Dr. Taylor first appeals to Calvin, the Wesminster Divines, 
Beilamy, and Edwards, and quotes passages which declare in 
express terms, or by necessary implication, that all sin is volun- 
tary. In reply to these quotations, Mr. Harvey asks, did not the 
authors of them “make a distinction between native sin and 
actual sin?” Unquestionably they did, He then asks re- 
specting President Edwards, (who may serve as a representa- 
tive of the others,) did he not believe in the native corruption of 
the heart; and could he then believe that sin consists wholly 
in a man’s own act? We answer unequivocally that he did 
maintain both. He had speculated himself into the notion 
that “personal identity depends on an arbitrary divine consti- 
tution”—that lapse of time makes no diflference—that Adam 
and his posterity were ‘one moral whole,” with a virtual “ co- 
existence of acts and affections.”+ Hence he says expressly 
of man, “ the sin of the apostacy is not theirs, me rely because 
God imputes it to them; but is truly and properly theirs, and 
on THar ground God imputes it to them.”{ Such too were 
the views of Bellamy, who was a disciple of Edwards. Mr. 
Harvey has endeavored to set aside his testimony that sinful 
propensities * are in themselves native choice,” by saying that 
Bellamy was endeavoring to guard against the idea, “ that de- 
pravity was originally created in man as an essential property 
of his soul.” Be it so. And how does he guard against it? By 
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affirming, with Mr. Harvey, that this depravity was “ not man’s 
own act?” No; but by saying in direct terms, that our native 
evil propensities are “ the free, voluntary, spontaneous bent 
of our hearts ;” though Mr. Harvey, in quoting his words, has 
unfortunately omitted the word voluntary, on which the 
whole force of the passage turns. Of the Westminster di- 
vines, too, Mr. Harvey remarks, that they made a distinction 
between original and actual sin. True. But did they not 
maintain, as Edwards did, that all our race were one moral 
person in Adam, and were thus associated with him in con- 
tracting original sin? They say expressly, that all mankind 
‘“* sinned in him,” and they define original, as well as actual 
sin, to be a “ transgression of the righteous law of God.” 
Such too, appear to have been Calvin’s views, as expressed in 
Book II. of his Institutes ; and such Mr. Harvey apparently 
eoncedes them to have been. “ Man,” he says in this pas- 
sage, (one quoted from Calvin by Dr. ie “is used col- 
lectively, meaning Adam as the head, and all his race as re- 
presented by him.” When therefore Calvin says that 
‘‘sin is voluntary”—that “native depravity can be imputed 
to none but man himself,’ does he not clearly mean, that 
“man collectively—Adam and all his race,” were voluntary 
as one complex “ moral whole,” in producing that “native de- 
pravity, which can be imputed to none but man himself ?” 
These notions of oneness with Adam are, indeed, truly ab- 
surd. But as the writers in question professed to hold them, 
we see how they were consistent in saying that sin is “ man’s 
own act,” and yet that nature itself is sinful, previous to ac- 
tualsin. Now take away this oneness with Adam, and what 
remains? Precisely the statement of Dr. Taylor, that sin is 
man’s own act, and that “ nature is not itself sinful.” 

We pass next to consider what is meant by “spiritual 
death.” According to Dr. Taylor it consists in confirmed 
and actual sin; according to Mr. Harvey it is that “ native 
depravity,” which is the cause of actual sin. Let the apostle 
decide. ‘ You hath he quickened who were dead”—how?— 
“in trespasses and sins,” 1. e. actual sin, as Mr. Harvey con- 
cedes. Could language more plainly declare im what the 
death consists? We say, for example, “I am occupied in 
writing.” Isthe occupation the cause of the writing, or rath- 
er does it not constitute the occupation? The apostle says 
in the second verse, “we all had our conversation in the 
lusts of the flesh.” Was that conversation the cause of those 
lusts, or do the lusts describe the conversation, and show in 
what it consisted? “Ye are yet in your sins,” “walk in 
love,” “I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day.” Are the 
“sins,” the ‘ love,” and the “Spirit,” effects, in these cases? 
Tt is too obvious to admit of argument, that such expressions 
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do not point out an effect, but describe the condition or 
state of that with which they are connected; and of course 
that ‘‘dead in trespasses and sins,” is a definition of spiritual 
death as consisting in confirmed actual sin. 

We come now to Mr. Harvey’s direct arguments to prove 
that sin exists previous to moral agency. 

1. Infants die. The answer has been given a thousand 
times ; brutes die also. But Mr. Harvey replies, “animals are 
not subjects of the moral government of God.” Neither are 
infants, previous to moral agency; for what has moral gov- 
ernment to de with those who are not moral agents? But Mr. 
Harvey instantly shifts his ground. “ Before, then, the objection 
ean have any weight, it must be shown that infants stand on 
precisely the same ground with animals, that is that they have 
no immortal part, and sustain no relation to the future.”* It 
has been shown “that infants stand on precisely the same 
ground with animals” as far as the present question is con- 
cerned. For neither of them are moral agents nor subject to 
moral government. Whether in other respects they stand on 
the same ground, is aside from the present inquiry. That 
inquiry is, can there be guilt or desert of punishment previous 
to moral agency: but guilt belongs exclusively to a sub- 
ject of moral government. Immortality in itself considered, has 
nothing to do with guilt or innocence. A brute or the soul 
of an idiot might live forever without being sinful. A man 
may be annihilated to-morrow, but while he continues in 
existence he continues to be a sinner. Animals, and infants 
previous to moral agency, do therefore stand on precisely the 
same ground in reference to this subject. Suffering and 
death afford no more evidence of sin in the one case than in 
the other. Why either of them suffer, it is not for us to say. 
It is obvious, however, that the laws of nature were in many 
respects, altered in consequence of the fall of Adam. The 
ground has been cursed. The contact of man with the ma- 
terial universe is a perpetual source of danger or suffering. 
These are the consequences of sin. But are these laws to be 
suspended the moment they come in contact with one who is 
not a moral agent? Shall the blow which crushes the mo- 
ther be arrested by a miracle, when it reaches the child in 
her arms? If such a suspension would be proper in the case 
of any, we should expect it in relation to brutes rather 
than infants. The former have but a remote connection 
with the sinful moral agent. The latter are “bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh,” and are themselves soon to rise 
into all the responsibilities of moral agency. 

2. Why are infants baptized? Because God has permit- 
ted believing parents to place upon their offspring “the seal 
and token of the covenant.” This seal is the pledge and 
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assurance that of those to whom it is applied, God will raise 
up many “children unto Abraham.” But is there no signifi- 
cancy in the use of the purifying element of water in this or- 
dinance? Certainly. It indicates that the being to whom it 
is applied will need the purifying influences of the Holy Spi- 
rit. from the earliest moment that such influences in the na- 
ture of the case can take effect. But neither sin nor holiness, 
we apprehend, can be predicated of any but moral agents.* 
The affecting truth is brought home to every christian parent, 

in dedicating his offspring to God, that nothing but almighty 
power can save them from pollution and final ruin. His 
anxieties and prayers are thus called forth for the intervention 
of the Spirit of grace; and he is at once urged and encou- 
raged to hold steadily before their minds, from the dawn of 
moral agency, that rrurH which the sacred Spirit uses as the 
means of making them wise unto eternal life. What greater 

significancy is there in the rite of baptism, on the scheme of 
Mr. Harvey ? 

3. Are children saved through the death of Christ? In 
our “view, and in the view of Dr. Taylor as expressed in his 
sermon, they are. By salvation, in reference to those who are 
not yet moral agents, is meant deliverance from the future 
existence and consequent punishment of sin, and a title to eter- 
nal life. That infants dying before moral agency, will need 
this deliverance, and this title, is our belief. And the only 
ground on which either can be hoped for, is that aroneMENT 
of Christ by which the moral government of God has been 
sustained; the influences of the Holy Spirit secured for the 
sanctification of God’s elect; and the unfading glories of 
heaven laid open to those who through grace are made heirs 
of eternal life. 

4. We pass now to consider the scriptural evidence addu- 
ced by Mr. Harvey. Psalms ii. 5. ‘ Behold I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” Literally 

understood, this passage would teach that sin existed previ- 
ous to our birth. It is, therefore, figurative ; and expresses 
in strong terms the cardinal doctrine, that sin is not the re- 
sult of circumstances merely, but of principles which belong 
to the structure of the soul itself. But we are not, therefore, 
to infer that ee principles are in themselves sinful. 

Psalm lvili. 3. “ ‘The wicked are estranged from the womb ; 
they go astray as soonas they are born , speaking lies.” If the 
Psalmist had not expressly added “ speaking lies,” this passage 
would have been more to Mr. Harvey’s purpose. But as chil- 
dren do not “ speak lies” from the womb, or as soon as they 
are born, the conclusion is irresistible, that these expressions 
denote only, that sin commences at a very early period—the 


* The expression, * sanctified from the womb, ” applied to Jeremiah, plainly 
denotes set apart or dedicated. 
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dawn of existence—and no account is taken, in such general 
statements, of the brief period which intervenes between birth 
aud moralagency. The same is still more obviously the case 
with Gen. viii. 21. ‘ For the imagination of man’s heart is 
evil from his youth.” Of all such passages, one general re- 
mark may be made. ‘To the brief period before moral agen- 
cy, moral government does not extend. Declarations, there- 
fore, respecting things which belong to moral government, 
are not to be considered as embracing that period. All lan- 
guage is to be interpreted by a reference to the nature of the 
thing spoken of. And as the scriptures assure us that “ where 
no law is there is no transgression,” they forbid us to 
apply any of these declarations to a state of being, where a 
knowledge of law cannot exist. General statements may, I 
some instances, seem to extend to sucha state. In the pas- 
save, “ they are all gone out of the way,” no exception is made 
as to idiots or deranged persons. 'To make such exceptions, 
would be to trifle with the subject. If men will not learn to 
interpret language according to the obvious nature of the 
thing spoken of, it is in vain to hope that any language can 
be guarded against perversion. We speak of a lion’s whelp 
as carnivorous, but no one ever suspects us of affirming that 
as yet it subsists on flesh. We could not call it carnivorous, 
however, if any doubt remained—if it depended on circum- 
stances alone—whether the animal before us would ever eat 
flesh. ‘To justify this language, there must be, in the struc- 
ture of its frame, the ground of a certainty that it will sub- 
sist on flesh, whenever, from the nature of the case, this 
shall become possible. A ground of certainty, likewise, ex- 
ists, according to Dr. Taylor, in the mind of each individual 
of our race, that the first and all subsequent acts of moral 
agency will uniformly be sinful, previous to regeneration. 
This certainty, in the case of the lion, results from the action 
of “an efficient cause,” which creates a natural and irresisti- 
ble necessity of the act in question. In the case of man, 
according to Dr. Taylor, no such necessity exists. In every 
instance he could have acted otherwise. ‘The certainty of 
sinning, therefore, is merely a moral certainty, and is depen- 
dent entirely on moral causes. 

Now there are those who, on the ground of this certainty 
alone, are accustomed to speak of human nature as itself sin- 
ful. By the term “sinful,” they do not mean “deserving of 
punishment,” but “certainly resulting in sin.” And we be- 
lieve that multitudes who imagine themselves to mean more 
than this, will find on examining closely, that this is the whole 

amount of their real and practical faith. Neither Mr. Harvey 
nor any other man, we are confident, ever felt remorse of con- 
science for sin which was not his “ own act.” Wecan no 
more repent of such sin than of Adam’s first transgression. 
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Those who fancy themselves to believe in its existence, are, 
in our opinion, either misled by ambiguous language, or de- 
luded precisely as Hume, Berkley, and Edwards were in their 
speculations. The testimony of their consciences, their habits 
of prayer, and their mode of striving against sin, will furnish 
a complete demonstration, we think, that they truly and prac- 
tically believe “there is no sin except such as consists in 
aman’s own voluntary act.” As to the figurative use of the 
terms “sin,” “sinful,” “guilty,” etc. to denote “ certainty” 
of sin, and not “ desert of pnishment,” we think it unhappy in 
a high degree. It is not the true and proper meaning of these 
words. Mankind at large do notso understand them. The use 
of them will bring a perpetual and unmerited reproach on the 
doctrines of Calvinism. 

We have examined at a greater length than we had origi- 
nally intended, the first position of Dr. 'Taylor’s sermon, viz. 
that sin is man’s own voluntary act. 

We pass, now to consider very briefly his second position, 
that “this depravity is by nature.” The word nature, like 
many other terms of the same class, is used sometimes in a 
wider, and sometimes in a more restricted sense. We say, 
for example, that it is the nature of a stone to be heavy. By 
this we imply two things, first. that the stone has a certain in- 
ternal constitution, and secondly that there is in existence some 
larger body like the earth, towards which, in consequence of 
that constitution the stone will fall. But if the earth, and all 
other solid bodies, were annihilated, the stone in question 
would have nothing towards which it could tend. It would, 
therefore, no longer have the tendency in question. It would 
not be heavy. The internal constitution would remain unal- 
tered, but it would not now be the nature of the stone 
to gravitate as it was before. Such is the statement of 
President Edwards, in very nearly the same terms which we 
have now used. “It isthe nature of a stone,” he says, “to be 
heavy, but yet if it were placed, as it might be, at a distance 
from this world, it would have no such property.”+ When- 
ever we say, therefore, that any thing is thus or thus by nature, 
the internal constitution of the thing, is (in the words of Ed- 
wards) “ considered together withits proper struaTIoNn in the 
universal system of existence.” In other words the internal 
constitution of the stone is considvred in connection with some 
body towards which it may gravitate. But if we restrict the 
word nature by some qualifying term—if, for example, we 
speak of the nature of the stone itself, as distinguished from 
its “proper situation” in the system of existence, we now 
mean its internal structure or constitution alone. This dis- 
tinction Dr. Taylor has observed throughout his whole dis- 
course. When the word nature is not restricted by some 
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qualifying word, or by the obvious scope of the passage, it 
is taken in its customary and widest sense, denoting the in- 
ternal constitution of the object in connection with its “ pro- 
per situation in the universal system of existence,” as Ed- 
wards terms it; or as Dr. Taylor expresses it, “all the appro- 
priate circumstances of its being.” Thus he says, ‘a certain 
tree by nature bears bad fruit ; ” meaning that in all situa- 
tions where it can live and bear fruit at all, (in all the appro- 
priate circumstances of its being) it bears bad fruit. ‘This 
is its nature in the broad acceptation of the term. But in 
many cases the word nature in the sermon is obviously 
restricted to the constitution of the being in question. 
Thus he says, “nature is not itself sinful,” “such is their 
(men’s) nature that they will sin and only sin, in all the ap- 
propriate circumstances of their being.” Here it would be 
absurd to suppose that, after such qualificiations, he used the 
word nature in its widest sense. And in thus passing from 
a wider to a more restricted sense, as the case may require, 
he is justified by the universal practice of mankind. 

We are now prepared to judge of the correctness of Dr. 
Taylor’s positions. ‘Nature, he says, is not itself sinful.” 
Here the word nature is expressly restricted by the word 
“itself” to the internal constitution of the mind, as distin- 
guished from the appropriate circumstances. The position then 
corresponds to that of Edwards, that the stone is not heavy 
when considered in itself, and when withdrawn from all con- 
nection with the earth. ‘* Mankind are depraved by nature.” 
Here the term nature is used without restriction; and the 
meaning is, as in the case of the stone, that such is the inter- 
nal constitution of the human mind, that in all situations 
where man does or will exist and act as a moral being be- 
fore regeneration, he will sin. Although this was obvious 
from the term itself, Dr. Taylor thus defines his meaning. 
“What are we to understand when it is said that mankind 
are depraved by nature ?—TI answer, that such is their nature 
(in the restricted sense, i. e. internal constitution) that they 
will sin and only sin in all the appropriate circumstances of 
their being.” ‘Thus explained the position “mankind are 
depravec “dd by nature,” and the position ‘a stone is heavy by 
nature,” express a certainty equally unlimited and absolute. 
They difier only in this, that the certainty, in the former case, 
arises from moral causes and is consistent with entire freedom 
of will and power of acting to the contrary; while in the lat- 
ter it is produced by physical necessity. Dr. Taylor rests 
the certainty, as Edwards does in the case of the stone, on the 
connection of the internal constitution (nature in the restric- 
ted sense) with “ the appropriate circumstances of its being,’ 
and not on either of them taken separately. Mr. Harvey 
18 
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rests the certainty on the internal constitution alone, consi- 
dering it as an efficient cause and as sinful in itself. Armi- 
nianism rests the certainty on PECULIAR circumstances of an 
unfavorable kind, so that in other of the appropriate circum- 
stances of his being, man would not be sinful. Now which 
is most consistent with the scriptures and experience, the 
middle ground on which Dr. Taylor has placed himself, in 
ac cordance with Edwards’ meaning of the term, or the ex- 
tremes of Mr. Harvey on the one hand, and of Arminians on 
the other? Notwithstanding Mr. Harvey’ s cavils, this 
middle point is the true ground of Calvinism, when freed 
from the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin. 

We come lastly to consider the note to Dr. Taylor’s ser- 
mon, on the question “ for what reason has God permitted sin 
to enter the universe.” ‘T’o this question three answers might 
be given. 

God could not prevent its existence. 

Moral beings must, from the nature of the case, have the 
power of sinning; andthere is no evidence that God could 
have over-ruled that power and entirely withheld them from its 
exercise, by a direct interposition of his providence, and yet 
have sustained a moral system in existence. ‘Thus sin, as to 
God’s preventing—not our committing It, is a necessary imci- 
dent to a moral system. 

3. God chose that sin should enter the universe as the ne- 
eessary means of the greatest possible good. Wherever it ex- 
ists, therefore, it is, on the whole, better than holiness would 
be in its place. Onthis ground God permits its existence. 

The first solution is attributed to Dr. Taylor by Mr. Har- 
vey; but in direct contradiction to the whole tenor and rea- 
soning of the note. God could have prevented sin by leaving 
moral agents out of his creation. 7 

The third solution has been extensively adopted by philo- 
sophers, especially on the continent of Europe ; and its ulti- 
mate reaction on the public mind, had no small share, we 
believe, in creating that universal scepticism, which at 
last broke forth upon Europe, in all the horrors of the French 
revolution. While the profoundest minds were speculating 
themselves into the belief that sin was the necessary means 
of the greatest good—better on the whole in each instance, 
than holiness would have been in its place—common men 
were pressing the inquiry, “why then ought it to be punish- 
ed.” Voltaire laid hold of this state of things, and assu- 
ming the principle in question to be true, carried round its 
application to the breast of millions. In his Candide, one 
of the most amusing tales that was ever written, he introdu- 
ces a young man of strong passions and weak understanding, 
who had been taught this doctrine by a metaphysical Tutor. 
They go out together into the world, to “ promote the great- 
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est good” by the indulgence of their passions ; certain that, 
on the whole, each sin is better than holiness would have 
been in its place. But when Candide begins to suffer the 
natural consequences of his vices, he feels it to be but a poor 
consolation, that others are now reaping the benefit of his sin. 
Is it surprising that such a work induced thousands to disbe- 
lieve in the holy providence of God, and prepared multitudes 
o “do evil that good might come ?” 

It is a serious inquiry, then, is this solution the true one ° 
Ought we not to have stopped one step farther back? Are 
we sure that God could have entirely withheld moral agents 
from sinning, and yet have had a moral system? This is the 
question raised by Dr. ‘Taylor ; and so far is he fron opening 
a new career of rash and fruitless speculation, that his object 
is to recall past speculations to greater truth and soberness. 
Are we, then, who are of yesterday, able so to trace the re- 
sults in God’s government which is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, and which comprehends the destinies of all worlds, 
that we may hence establish, on a firm basis, the sentiment, 
that the greatest evil—the essential and only cause of evil, 
is itself the indispensable means of the greatest good? Easy, 
indeed, it is to see that if there had not ‘be en sin, there would 
have been no redemption—no joy over repenting sinners— 
no display of the riches of the glory of God in the pardon of 
the guilty. But can we cast abroad our eyes over the do- 
minions of God and down the tract of ages, and thence know 
that there will be more glory to his name, and more happi- 
ness in the universe, than there would have been had the 
occasion for redemption never occurred, but a universal 
heaven had forever been enjoyed without it? Surely we 
cannot. The subject is removed infinitely beyond our com: 
prehension. 

The moral government of God, in distinction from his 
providential dominion has been a subject of but little discus- 
sion. The views of men concerning it are apt to be loose 
and indefinite. Almost every thing pertaining to the govern- 
ment of God, has been referred to his physical agency. Hence 
it has been inferred from his omnipotence, as a kind of axiom, 
that God could, in a moral system, have prevented all sin. 
This has been supposed to result so directly from his power, 
that a doubt respecting it, has seemed to involve a question 

respecting his perfection. Yet it is not a limitation of his 
power to say that what in the nature of the case is impossible, 
could not have been done. Anddo we know that, in the na- 
ture of the case, all sin, or the present amount of sin, could 
have been prevented, and vet a moral government have ex- 
isted at all? Plain it is that if sin be prevented, this must be 
done, not by force alone, but by a moral influence exerted 
upon created minds. Moral beings are voluntary beings 
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They act under the influence of motives. If they are kept 
from sinning it is not because they cannot sin, bat because 
obedience is their choice. Do we know that there must not, 
in the nature of the case, be a display of the feelings and 
determinations of God in regard to sin, as actually committed, 
in order to the exertion of that moral influence, by which 
alone creatures who can sin, will, in all the circumstances of 
their being, remain obedient? We do know that the only 
wise God has taken occasion from sin to accumulate the in- 
fluences of his moral government upon the minds both of 
angels and men, ever since time began. The overthrow of 
“eet the judgments inflicted upon Egypt, and upon the 

Israelites, in the wilderness; his dealings with his chosen 
people in Canaan and with the surrounding nations; the 
whole history of his providence, as it is contained in the bi- 
ble, and more especially the incarnation, life, ministry, ato- 
ning death, and exalted reign of his own Son, are in faet, 
and will continue to be, the ‘basis of those means by which 
the Holy Spirit convinces, converts, and sanctifies the heirs 
of salvation. The existence of this evil is pre-supposed in 
the system by which God is displaying himself in his bright- 
est glories, to the view both of angels and men, and bringing 
the whole weight of his character to bear upon their mi inds, 
to secure their obedience. And when the whole shall be fin- 
ished and revealed, as it will be, at the consummation of all 
things, it will afford such an exhibition of His glory, that, 
as we may reasonably suppose, all his obedient subjects, 
throughout the universe, will be held under its influence, in 
holy and joyful allegiance, thenceforward even forever and 
ever. And do we know of any other way in which the apos- 
tacy of the subjects of a moral government, could have been 
prevented ? 

These thoughts are not new. President Dwight says, 
* how far the fall and punishment of some moral beings may, 
in the nature of the case, be indispensably necessary to the 
persevering obedience of the great body, cannot be deter- 
mined by us.”* Sentiments le ading to this conclusion ap-~ 
pear also in the sermons of Dr. Strong.t These great mem 
though perhaps they never distinctly contemplated the sub- 
je ct in the form presented by Dr. Taylor, or may have fallen 
in with the generally received notion respecting it, were yet 
led, in reasoning on other topics, to thoughts which seem to 
justify his conclusion, 

Whatever assumptions we have been accustomed to connect 
with our speculations on the scheme of christian doctrine, we 
are apt to consider as essential to that scheme. The senti- 
iment that sin exists, not because the Ruler of the world could 
not hav e prevented it ina moral system, but because he pre- 
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ferred its existence as the necessary means of the greatest good, 
to holiness in its stead, has so long been adopted by Calvinists 
in their views of his government, that it may appear indispen- 
sable to their scheme of faith. Yet we apprehend that so 
far from being indispensable, it goes rather to embarrass it. 
In this bearing of the subject, although to some of our read- 
ers it will afford but little entertainment, and our remarks 
have already been too protracted, we wish to be in- 
dulged in suggesting a few thoughts. Both theories appear 
to us consistent with the supreme natural perfection, and with 
the sovereign, universal and unchangeable dominion of God. 
Both suppose that He might have pre ‘vented sin. On the the- 
ory of Dr. Taylor it might have been prevented, by not adopting 
a moral system; on that which he opposes by adopting another 
moral system than the present. Both theories suppose that 
in a moral system, perfect and unchanging holiness was pos- 
sible. ‘The former supposes this, because God has endowed 
the subjects of his government with the capacity of obedi- 
ence; and because [His government embodies the most ef- 
fective influence that is possible for this purpose ;—that 
it is in resistance of this influence that they rebel, and on 
them wholly rest the responsibilities of the amazing evil. 
The latter supposes that the agency of God alone might have 
been so directed as to prevent all sin. Both suppose that in 
a moral system, God could have prevented each sin individu- 
ally considered. 'The former does not deny that he might have 
done this by a different arrangement of the moral “system ; ; 
while at the same time it supposes that this arrangement might 
have been connected with a greater amount of sin in the ge- 
neral result. If the mighty works which were done in Caper- 
naum, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have re- 
pented ; ; but what would have been the general consequence 
in the history of the world, cannot be known by us. Doubt- 
less the Creator might have prevented the access of the 
tempter to our first parents, or have unveiled his true charac- 
ter ; or by a divine influence have prevented their yielding 
to his insinuations. But can we be certain that, to have 
broken the force of the temptation in this manner, would not 
have begun a train of events, leading inevitably to a more 
hopeless rebellion? That there could “have been a system of 
moral government which would have prevented all sin, or 
the present amount of sin, the one theory does not assume, 
the other does. Yet both acknowledge the omnipotence of 
God, in the most unqualified sense of that glorious attribute. 
“On either supposition there is what may “be called a limi- 
tation of the power of God by the nature of things. In 
the one case, the limitation is supposed to result from the na- 
ture of sin; in the other from the nature of moral agency.’ 
In both cases. however, the limitation of his power consists 
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rather in terms than in reality. The difficulty, if there is 
one, results from the imperfection of language or some 
improper use of it. For, when we say on the one hand that 
God could not prevent all sin in a moral system, or, on the 
other that he could not accomplish the greatest good without 
its existence, we do not mean that He was prevented by a de- 
ficiency of power, but by the nature of the case. No suppo- 
sable increase of power, (could we imagine it to be increase d) 
would alter the result. As far as the intervention of God is 
concerned, sin is necessary, according to both theories, to 
the greatest good ; necessary—not indeed in any such manner 
as infringes ‘the moral agency of men—but on the theory of 
Dr. Taylor, because it is necessarily incidental, in respect to 
the power of God to prevent it in his moral government, so 
that there could have been no moral system without it. On 
the theory which he opposes, because it is the necessary means 
of the greatest good, so that were there less evil, the amount 
of good would also be less. Both suppositions also acknow- 
ledge that all events, sin not excepted, take place according 
to the eternal purpose of God. Dr. Taylor supposes Him to 
have designed the system in which sin reigns, and to govern 
the world according to his designs. But not, so far as we know, 
because there is aught in sin or its necessary consequences, 
on account of which He preferred it to the universal reign of 
righteonsness, but because He foresaw that the subjects of a 
moral government would be liable to apostacy, and would 
in many instances, whatever might be done to prevent it, ac- 
tually rebel. E qually with the other supposition, it ascribes 

to Him the dominion; asserts the immutability of His coun- 

sel; acknowledges the sovereignty of His universal providence ; 
encourages prayer; and invites us to repose our confidence 
in Him as governing all things for the attainment of the best 
ends, and for the complete security of all who love him: while 
it does not involve the embarrassing thoughts inseparable 
from the other supposition, that He has decreed all the sin 
that is committed and brings it to pass as that, which, abl 
things considered, he prefers to obedience in its stead. F'i- 
nally both are consistent with the infinite blessedness of 
God. The assumption that He could have prevented sin in a 
moral government, but would not, supposes that sin itself is 
necessary to His happiness, because the necessary means of 
the greatest good in his kingdom. It supposes that were 
there less sin, were a single sinner whom he has not deter- 
mined to bring to repentance, to return to Him, as all may 
und ought to do, with relenting, saying, * Father I have sin- 
ned ;” and much more were all men to ‘be saved and come to 
the knowledge of the truth, his purposes would be painfully 
crossed and_ his happiness proportionably disturbed. ‘The 

supposition of Dr. T. does not involve this, while yet it contem- 
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plates Him as carrying into complete effect, a scheme of go- 
vernment calculated to produc e the highest conceivable good, 
if creatures would unite their agency with that of God for this 
purpose ;—a scheme which actually will produce the great- 
est amount of good which infinite perfection can produce ; 
which will afford a visible illustration of the glories of the in- 
visible God; and in which therefore he rests infinitely and 
unchangeably blessed forever. 

The assumption then, that God could have prevented all 
sin by a different arrangement of the moral system, does not 
seem to be essential to our faith in any of the particulars, 
which had been mentioned, but involves it in serious difficult- 
ies. It presents too, we apprehend, a still greater embarrassment 
to our full reliance on the sincerity of God in the revelation of 
his feelings and conduct towards us, involved as we are under 
this dreadful evil,—His sincerity in His declarations, His pre- 
cepts, and His invitations. In J/is declarations, “ O that there 
were such a heart in them, that they would fear me, and keep 
my commandments always !” “ O do not that abominable thing 
which I hate!” “As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the ‘wicked, but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live!” “ Who will have all mento be saved 
and come to the knowledge of the truth.” Which supposition, 
we ask, is the more evidently consistent with such declara- 
tions, and best lays open the heart to their proper influence, 
that which ascribes to God a preference of sin, in all the extent 
ofits reign, to holiness in its stead,—sothat His happiness and 
His glory are necessarily connected with it;--or that which con- 
templates it as being on no account whatever desired by him, 
or necessary to the accomplishm nt of his purposes, except as 
itis his will to maintain a moral government: which merely sup- 
poses the frailty incident to the subjects of that government, 
to be such, that until His feelings in regard to sin are exhi- 
bibited by answerable dispensations, they will to a fearful 
extent, be drawn to the commission of it? sn his precepts. 
Law is an expression of the will of him who ordains it—his 
desire that the subject do as he is required—his preference of 
that to its opposite. This ts the nuture, the essential attri- 
bute, of law. It is only as an expression of the will of the 
sovereign, that law is designed to control the will of the sub- 
ject. If it is not this, itis an expression of nothing which the 
subject is bound to regard, or his regard to which would be 
obedience. What motive of obedicnce can we have to per- 
form an action required in terms, if we do not suppose that it 
is the willof the sovereign that we perform it; and more es- 
pecially, if we suppose that, all things considered, he would 
be better pleased with our doing the opposite? Or what can 
be the intention or moral influence of rewards and punish nts, 
but to express his satisfaction with obedience and his displea- 
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sure at disobedience? And how can this be reconciled with 
the assumption that God prefers the transgression of his own 
law, in an infinite multitude of instances, to obedience > 
In his invitations, “Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters.” ‘* Whosoever will let him take the water of 
life freely.” ‘Come, for all things are now ready.” Such 
invitations coming from the throne of the Eternal King, to 
perishing men, are meant not for philosophers alone, but for 
the poor. They are meant to be taken according to their 
obvious import. But such invitations addressed by one man 
to another would express the desire of acceptance; or cer- 
tainly would not include the desire of their being rejected. 

Were we fully apprized that a neighbor, who had invited us 
to an entertainment, although for form’s sake, or his own 
eredit’s sake, or any other reason, he chose to address his in- 
vitation to us, and would admit us on our coming, yet to ac- 
complish other ends however laudable, secretly preferred our 
rejection of the invitation, could we regard him as sincere? 
Such language would mean, that he wished, or, at least, was 
willing, all things considered, that we should come ; but his 
heart would not mean so. How tien is the sincerity ’ of evan- 
gelical invitations to be reconciled with the assumption of 
God’s preferring the rejection of them by a multitude of those 
to whom they are addressed, instead of their being universally 
received ? 

In conclusion, we remark that we have no wish to establish 
the contrary assumption. We pretend not to assert, on this 
subject, what was, or was not possible with God. Our ob- 
ject has been to inquire whether men know as much respec- 
ting it, as some have assumed to know. Ought an assump- 
tion which so clogs the system of revealed truth, which is not 
essentially connected with any part of it, nor is capable of 
proof by other considerations, to be retained? Does it give 
to the declarations of the Eternal King respecting sin, to the 
law of his throne, or to the invitations ‘of his grace, that mea- 
ning—that subduing influence, with which, in their naked 
forms, they would come to the mind? Are we, whenever we 
go before him in confession of sins, to believe that he would 
rather that we had committed them than not; and that, how- 
ever he may have remonstrated with us respecting them, and 
interposed his authority to prevent us, and then by the cross 
of his Son intreated us to desist, still he meant not so? Or 
are we not rather to yield ourselves to the unmingled impres- 
sion, that we have offended his holiness, counteracted his 
will, and outraged all his feelings of kindness towards us? 
Under this impression we may “be subdued—we may be 
grieved—we may—we must be melted in contrition ; but 
under the other impression it is difficult to see that we can 
review our sins even with a feeling of regret. 





